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MY  LORD, 

JL  OUR  great  ancestor,   sir  William  Petty, 

was  one  of  the  early  advisers  of  a  consolida- 

* 

tion  of  the,  English  and  Irish  parliaments : 
sensible  of  its  expediency,  he  recommended 
it  by  strong  arguments.  As,  with  his  fortune 
and  talents,  you  inherit  his  predilection  for 
such  a  measure,  a  work  which  traces  the 
progress  and  relates  the  completion  of  the  late 
scheme  of  union  may  with  obvious  propriety 
be  inscribed  to  your  lordship. 

Your  judgement,  on  a  perusal  of  this 
history,  may  induce  you  to  disallow  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  author  to  the  praise  of  literary 
merit;  but  your  politeness  will  excuse  the 
freedom  of  the  dedicator.  If  the  performance 
should  be  entitled  to  approbation,  your  lord- 
ship 


DEDICATION. 

ship  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  :  if  cen- 
sure should  be  more  justly  due  to  it,  your 
character  win  suffer  no  discredit,  as  your  name 
was  introduced  without  your  knowlege  or 
consent.  ' 

■r 

I  am,  my  lord, 

Your  respectful  servant, 

CHARLES  COOTE. 

factors'  Gemmom, 
MateA'13,  1802. 
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JL  HE  union  which  took  place  on  the  first 
day  of  the,  present  century  was  a  transaction 
of  sufficient  dignity  and  moment  to  claim 
the  tribute  of  a  distinct  history.  The  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  it,  the  circumstances  which 
attended  its  progress,  the  incidents  by  which 
it  was  fastened  or  retarded,  and  the  suc- 
cessive adjustment  of  the  terms  of  incorpo- 
ration, demand  a  copious  narrative,  and  re- 
quire a  fullness  of  illustration.  As,  from  the 
political  constitution  of  each  of  the  king- 
doms which  the  framers  of  the.  scheme  pro- 
posed to  unite,  it  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect  without  the  deliberation  and  assent  of 
the  respective  legislatures,  the  greater  part  of 
the  history  will  necessarily  consist  of  parlia- 
mentary debates :  but  the  discussion  of  so 
important  a  project,  by  the  enlightened  mem- 
bers of  the  British  and  Hibernian  senates, 
cannot  prove  uninteresting  either  to  the  poli- 
tician or  the  general  reader.  Splendid  dis- 
plays of  eloquence  will  sometimes  illumine 
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the  page  :  closeness  of  argumentation  will  at 
other  times  prevail :  varieties  of  remark  and 
allusion  will  occasionally  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject; and  the  information  which  the  work 
will  contain  will  not  be  unaccompanied  with 
the  gratifications  of  entertainment. 

The  compiler  of  this  history  has  not  merely 
consulted  the  ordinary  vehicles  of  intelligence, 
but  has  had  recourse  to  numerous  pamphlets 
published  by  respectable  and  well-informed 
individuals,  and  has  also,  been  favored  with 
private  communications.  He  therefore  con- 
fidently hopes  that  the  woik  will  be  found 
authentic,  and  the  statements  correct ;  and 
he  has  endeavoured  to  render  his  style  not 
unworthy  of  the  subject. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ACCOUKT  Of  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
1     VNlOtf  BETWEEN  THAT  ISLAKD  AND  QUATBRITAtN. 
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ROM  the  natural  position  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
we  might  have  expected  to  observe,  in  the  records  of 
the  earliest  times,  the  prevalence  of  a  political  con- 
nexion between  the  isfands,  if  we  were  not  taught  by 
general  history*  that  countries  of  considerable -extent, 
long  after  the  sera  of  their  original  population,  remained 
under  the  divided  sway  of  petty  princes,  who  did  not 
look  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  territories. 
Such,  we  may  conclude,  were  the  Asiatic  govern- 
ments which  immediately  succeeded  the  patriarchal 
system.  Such  was  the  state  of  polity  in  Africa,  after 
it  had  been  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Ham  ;  and 
Europe,  colonised  by  the  posterity  of  Japheth,  exhi- 
bited similar  features, 

Celtic  emigrants  from  Gaul  or  Britain  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  certain 
or  probable  that  they  long  continued  in  a  state  of  the 
grossest  barbarism.  Colonies  of  Belgae  afterwards 
passed  over,  and,  having  subdued  the  Celtic  tribes,  formed 
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establishments  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island.  The 
descendants  of  those  invaders  founded  a  monarchy  in 
North- Britain,  early  in  the  sixth  century  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Irish  princes  were  dispossessed  of  a  part 
of  their  country,  in  the  sequel,  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  erected  petty  principali- 
ties m  the  maritime  districts. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  and  literature  tended 
to  promote  civilisation  among  the  different  tribes  ;  but 
it  had  less  influence  over  the  posterity  of  the  Celts 
than. over  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The 
former,  insusceptive  of  refinement,  fondly  adhered  to 
ancient  customs,  however  absurd ;  while  the  minds  of 
the  latter  were  more  pervious  to  improvement,  and  more 
ready  to  comply  with  reasonable  changes,  though  they 
were  less  civilised  than  their  English  neighbours. 

While  England  prospered  under  the  government  of 
the  second  Henry,  Ireland,  nominally  divided  among 
five  kings  (under  whom  were  a  great  number  of  tur- 
bulent chieftains  or  heads  of  clans),  was  in  a  state  of 
great  disorder,  from  the  prevalence  of  intestine  broils. 
Henry,  desirous  of  profiting  by  these  commotions,  in- 
vaded the  island  ;  and  the  terror  of  his  arms  produced 
the  submission  of  its  princes.  He  pretended  to  subject 
them  to  a  tribute,  and  assumed  the  title  of  supreme 
lor^  of  Ireland ;  but  his  success  was  very  imperfect, 
and  the  influence  which  he  retained  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  district  of  Meath,  the  lordship  of  Leinster,  and 
some  maritime  towns.  Into  these  parts  only  were  the 
English  laws  introduced,  the  native  princes  being  suf- 
fered to  govern  the  people  by  their  former  laws.  This 
indulgence  did  not  conciliate  the  Irish,  who  viewed  the 
English  colonists  with  eyes  of  jealousy  and  hatred; 
and  ftequem  hostilities    arose  between  them.     The 
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chieftains  also  continued    to   majce  war  upon   each, 
other ;  and  the  English  barons  who  had  obtained  grants 
of  land  did  not  act  with  that  concord  and  unanimity, 
or  that  prudence  and  propriety,  which  might  have  im- 
pressed the  natives  with  the  force  of  example.  • 

Similar  disturbances  convulsed  the  island,  with  little 
intermission,  during  the  reigns  of  many  of  Henry's  s^c-; 
cessors.     Richard  I.  made  no  attempts  to  trai?quillise, 
the  country ;  but  John,  less  inattentive  to  that  object.pf . 
policy,  enforced  peace  and  order  for  a  time,  and,  di-t 
viding  the  possessions  of  ttie  English  into  twelve  shirks, 
introduced  a  variety  of  useful  regulations.  ,  The  feeljle 
and  capricious  administration  of  the  third  Henry  did  not' 
quell  the  turmoils  or  improve  the  state  of  Ireland*;  and,' 
even  under  his  son  Edward,  scarcely  any  progress  was 
made  in  those  respects,  though  the  deliberations  of  oc- 
casional councils  or  parliaments  aided  the  efforts  of  the 
successive  governors  of  the  colony. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  the  calamities  of  foreign 
invasion  were  added  to  the  former  miseries  of  the  coun- 
try.  An  army  of  Scots  landed  in  Ulster,  and  furiously 
attacked  the  English,  but  did  not  meet  withjthat-success 
which,  by  the  representations  of  the  Irish ;  chiefs,  they 
had  been  led  to  expect.  After  several  years  of  hosti- 
lity, they  received  a  total  defeat,  which  crushed  their 
hopes  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 

It  was  the  general  wish  of  our  monarchs,  that  the 
English  and  Irish  should  form  one  people,  governed  by 
the  same  laws ;  but  this  union  was  obstructed  by  va- 
rious  causes.  The  Irish  chieftains  preferred  their  own 
laws,  by  which  they  were  indulged  with  a  greater  lati- 
tude of  tyranny.  The  common  people,  though  exposed 
tp  aristocratic  oppression,   were  in  some  points  less 
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controlled,  and  were  less  severely  punished  by  law, 
than  the  new  colonists.  The  English  barons,  aspiring 
and  licentious,  drove  the  neighbouring  natives  into 
insurrections  by  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  gratified 
their  pride  and  rapacity  by  punishing  the  resistance  of 
the  oppressed ;  and,  when  any  of  the  Irish,  relaxing 
in  their  attachment  to  old  customs,  petitioned  for  the 
benefit  of  the  laws  of  England,  the  nobles  studiously 
counteracted  such  requests,  by  dissuading  their  sove- 
reign from  a  grant  which  they  pretended  would  be  im- 
politic. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  parliament,  constituted 
in  the  English  mode,  met  in  Ireland  before  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.     A  colonial  assembly,  composed  of  the 
temporal  nobility  and  the  prelates,  formed  the  only  par- 
liament which  the  governors  held  before  his  time.     It 
was  far  from  being  an  object  of  ambition  to  attend 
these  meetings  :  it  was  rather  deemed  inconvenient  and 
irksome:  but,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  a  numerous 
body  assembled.  This  was  the  case  at  Kilkenny,  where* 
a  very  important  ordinance  was  enacted,  with  a  view  of 
restraining  that  love  of  change,  or  that  spirit  of  asso- 
ciation,   which  had  induced  a  great  number  of  the 
English  to  follow  the  Irish  laws,  and  form  matrimo- 
nial and  friendly  connexions  with  the  descendants  of 
the  old  inhabitants.    It  denounced  the  punishment  of 
high  treason  against  every  individual  of  English  de- 
scent who  should  intermarry  with  the  Irish,  or  submit 
to  their  laws  ;  subjected  to  confiscation  of  lands  all  who 
should  persist  in  the  use  of  the  Irish  language,  dress, 
and  modes  of  life  j  and  rendered  it  penal  to  give  pro*? 
tectiott  or  encouragement  to  the  obnoxious  aliens.  This 
statute  established  an  unfortunate,  distinction  between 

the 
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the  English  of  blood  and  the  English  of  birth,  and 
embittered  the  animosity  between  the  Irish  and  the 
occupants  of  the  pale  or  the  English  territory. 

Two  expeditions  of  Richard  II.  into  Ireland  had 
little  effect  in  pacifying  the  country,  though  the  majo- 
rity of  the  princes  professed  an  acknowlegement  of  his 
sovereignty.  Henry  IV.,  embroiled  by  the  effects  of 
his  usurpation,  suffered  the  Irish  to  encroach  on  the 
colonial  possessions ;  and  his  successor,  involved  by  his 
ambition  in  a  war  with  France,  did  not  extend  the  pale. 
During  the  civil  war  in  England  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative tranquillity.  The  colony,  indeed,  was  hat 
rassed  by  the  occasional  incursions  of  the  chieftains ; 
but  some  of  these  freebooters  desisted  frotrf  their  in- 
roads, on  the  payment  of  an  annual  pension  by  the 
counties  of  the  pale. 

The  policy  of  the  seventh  Henry  induced  him  to  at^ 
tend  to  the  affairs  cf  Ireland.  To  secure  the  full  de- 
pendence of  the  colony  on  the  English  crown,  he  in- 
fluenced the  great  council  of  the  pale,  by  the  medium 
of  the  lord-deputy  Poynings,  to  the  adoption  of  a  law, 
providing  that  no  parliament  should  be  holden  in  Ire* 
land,  unless  the  governor  should  give  a  previous  inti- 
mation to  the  English  monarch  of  the  causes  for  con- 
voking it,  and  that  no  acts  should  pass  in  it,  unap*. 
proved  by  the  king  and  the  privy-council.  He  also 
procured  an  act  for  extending  to  the  colony  the  efficacy 
of  the  English  statutes. 

After  an  interval  of  peace,  hostilities  were  renewed 
between  the  English  and  the  Irish ;  and,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  mutual  inroads 
and  ravages  were  frequent.  That  .prince  at  length 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland,  and  obliged  the 
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chieftains  not  only  to  acknowlege  his  temporal  autho- 
rity, but  also  to  admit  his  claim  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  church.  The  submissions  of  the  chiefs,  at  this 
time,  were  almost  universal ;  and  they  agreed  to  the 
nomination  of  commissioners,  who  should  decide  their 
suits  at  law  instead  of  their  former  judges,  but  not  in 
general  according  to  the  English  code.  The  parlia- 
ment of  the  pale  had  before  declared  by  act,  that  the 
kings  of  England  should  always  be  considered  as  having 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  which  was  an  inseparable 
appendage  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  former  realm. 

In  the  short  reign  of  Mary,  the  colonial  territory 
was  augmented  by  the  incorporation  of  two  counties ; 
and  steps  were  taken  for  the  unreserved  introduction  of 
the  English  laws  and  customs  into  the  other  parts  of 
the  island. 

The  endeavours  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  propagate  the 
reformed  religion  in  Ireland  were  far  from  being  at- 
tended with  complete  success.  The  new  creed  was 
adopted  by  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  pale ;  but  the 
generality  of  the  Irish  refused  to  renounce  their  old 
tenets,  and  warmly  resented  the  attempts  of  the  colo- 
nists to  enforce  their  submission  to  the  protestant  doc- 
trines. Some  of  their  chiefs  revolted  from  the  queen, 
and  diffused  devastation  over  the  country ;  and  the  san- 
guinary dissensions  between  the  powerful  nobles  of 
English  blood  increased  the  disorders  of  the  island.  The 
most  turbulent  rebel  was  Shane  O'Neal,  who  tyran- 
nised over  Ulster,  which  was  also  harassed  by  the  Scots. 
After  his  death,  a  great  part  of  that  province  was  vested 
in  the  crown ;  but  the  act  which  ordained  this  alteration 
was  not  strictly  enforced.  A  revolt  of  the  earl  of  Desmond 
produced  new  commotions ;  and  that  of  the  earl  of  Tyr- 
pne  followed ;  but,  at  the  time  of  the  queen's  decease, 
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notwithstanding  the  aid  of  the  Spaniards,  die  rebels 
were  almost  entirely  subdued. 

A  new  scene  opened  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  When 
his  troops  had  suppressed  all  remains  of  rebellion,  he 
resolved  to  establish  a  regular  government,  in  lieu  of 
the  desultory  efforts  and  the  very  imperfect  administra- 
tion of  his  predecessors.  He  suffered  the  chieftains  to 
possess  their  lands  by  no  other  tenures  than  such  as  pre* 
vailed  in  England ;  transplanted  multitudes  of  his  British 
subjects  to  different  districts,  particularly  to  Ulster; 
erected  new  corporations  ;  studiously  encouraged  trade 
and  manufactures ;  instituted  seminaries  of  education ; 
and  accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  extending  the  Eng- 
lish laws  over  all  the  provinces  of  his  western  kingdom. 
He  improved  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ments •,  and,  that  the  papists  might  not  have  the  supe- 
riority in  the  parliament,  he  granted  the  right  of  elec- 
tion to  many  towns  in  which  the  protestant  interest 
predominated. 

In  consequence  of  this  settlement,  Ireland  for  many 
years  advanced  in  prosperity.  The  hostilities  by  which 
it  had  so  long  been  harassed  gave  way  to  apparent 
amity  ;  and  the  useful  arts  were  more  diligently  pur- 
sued. But  the  Irish,  though  quiet,  did  not  cultivate 
peace  in  their  hearts.  Their  chieftains  repined  at  the 
abolition  of  their  system  of  law,  and  at  the  loss  of  a 
great  extent  of  territory  by  the  confiscations  which 
had  followed  the  rebellions.  Their  clergy  were  enraged 
at  the  restrictions  upon  the  catholic  worship,  and  at 
their  exclusion  from  the  ecclesiastical  preferments  ;  and 
the  former  animosity  entertained  by  the  nation  in  gene- 
ral against  the  colonists,  was  heightened  by  religious 
bigotry  to  such  a  degree  of  passion  and  virulence, 
that  a  resolution  was  secretly  formed  for  the  ruin  of 
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the  protcstant  church  and  government.     A  dangerous 
rebellion  broke  out,  which  was  not  suppressed  before 
the  death  of  Charles  I.,  to  whom  its  origin  was  falsely 
imputed.    The  lands  of  the  rebels  and  of  the  most 
active  royalists  were  granted  by  the  English  republic  to 
the  opposers  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  ;  and,  while 
a  great  number  of  the  catholics  were  suffered  to  emi- 
grate, the  rest  were  confined  to  the  western  parts  of 
the  island.     The  country  was,  for  a  short  time,  an* 
nexed  to  England  by  a  republican  and  legislative  union  ; 
but,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  separate  par- 
liament was  re-established.   A  new  settlement  of  estates 
bow  took  place,  by  which  some  portions  were  restored 
to  the  catholics.    In  this  reign,  the  ill  effects  of  the 
civil  war  were  in  a  great  degree  removed  by  national 
industry,  though  much  distress  was  occasioned  by  the 
prohibition  of  the  export  of  cattle  to  England. 

About  this  time,  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  the  two  countries  induced  sir  William  Petty 
to  recommend  the  subjection  of  both  to  *  one  legislative 
power  and  parliament ;'  but  his  advice  was  disregarded  by 
die  negligence  and  impolicy  of  the  government,  though 
k  was  strengthened  by  the  suggestions  of  the  board  of 
trade  in  Ireland. 

Under  the  sway  of  James  II.  the  kingdom  became 
less  flourishing ;  and  the  war  in  which  the  papists 
engaged  for  the  support  of  that  weak  prince,  ob- 
structed the  retrieval  of  the  affairs  of  the  realm.  The 
feign  of  William,  by  restrictions  of  the  Irish  trade, 
particularly  in  the  woollen  branch  of  manufacture, 
also  injured  the  interests  of  the  country.  The  conduct 
of  the  English  parliament  disgusted  the  patriots  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  Mr.  Molyneux,  a  bold  supporter  of  her  le- 
gislative independence,  entitled  himself  to  their  applause, 

though 
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though  his  efforts  did  not  subdue  the  prejudices  of  the 
domineering  nation,  which  was  more  intent  on  urging 
its  claim  of  authority,  than  disposed  to  grant  to  its  Irish, 
neighbours  a  due  share  of  constitutional  and  commercial 
benefits,  by  effecting  (according  to  the  advice  of  the 
same  writer)  an  incorporation  of  tbe  two  parliaments* 

The  frequency  of  misgoveriunent  in  Ireland,  and 
tfie  decay  of  trade,  prompted  the  peers  of  that  realm, 
in  the  second  year  of  queen  Anne,  to  propose  a  more 
close  connexion  than  that  which  then  existed  between 
the  kingdoms,  and  to  represent,  in  particular,  »legis~ 
lative  union  as  the  object  of  their  wishes,  Bath  houses, 
some  years  afterward,  in  congratulating  her  majesty 
on  the  Scotish  union,  exhorted  her  to  promote  tbe  ex* 
tension  of  the  same  blessing  to  their  country.  Her 
ministers,  however,  satisfied  whh  the  consolidation  of 
the  two  British  Tealms*  left  the  connexion  with  Ireland 
unimproved ;  and  her  reign  was  unfriendly  to  the  promo- 
tion of  internal  concord  among  her  Hibernian  subjects, 
as  it  produced  some  severe  laws  against  the  catholics. 

During  the  rebellion  against  George  I.,  the  people 
of  Ireland  evinced  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  rather  than  a 
desire  of  co-operating  with  ;thp.  British  anal-contents* 
Complaints  of  poverty  and  distress  were,  renewed  m 
this  reign,  notwithstanding  the  advancement  of  the 
linen  manufacture.  The  parliament  endeavoured,  bet 
with  faint  efforts  and  little  success,  to  remove  the 
grounds  of  complaint.  The  British  legislature,  at  this 
time,  asserted  its  claim  of  supremacy  by  a  positive  sta- 
tute, declaring,  that  it  had  full  power  and  authority  to 
bind  the  Irish  nation  by  its  laws* 

While  George  II.  reigned,  Ireland  was  in  general 
free  from  dangerous  turbulence $  but  its  improvements 

in 
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in  arts  atid  manufactures  were  not  so  considerable  as 
its  natural  advantages  might  seem  to  promise.     It  was 
ruled  by  a  junto  of  ambitious  men,  who  attended  more 
to  their  own  aggrandisement  than  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people;  who  engaged,  on  condition  of  enjoying  a  mono- 
poly of  power  and  office,  to  procure  a  parliamentary 
majority  for  the  support  of  the  crown  ;  who  vigilantly 
guarded  those  entrenchments  by  which  religious  and 
political  jealousy  had  fortified  a  part  of  the  community* 
against  the  bulk  of  the  nation ;  and  who  encouraged  or 
suffered  the  worst  members  of  the  favored  body  to* 
harass  and  oppress  the  most  respectable  individuals  of 
the  obnoxious  sect.     The  court  did  not  always  remain 
on  terms  of  harmony  with  this  aristocratic  faction.4 
Contests  sometimes  arose,  by  which  the  power  of  the* 
phalanx  was  endangered ;    but,   though    its  influence 
was  weakened,  it  retained  sufficient  authority  to  con- 
tinue its  arbitrary  career. 

From  the  decease  of  the  late  king  to  the  present 
time,  the  history  of  Ireland  has  been  unusually,  inter- 
esting and  important.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  reign, 
disturbances  originated  from  the  misery  and  discontent 
of  the  peasants,  who,  under  the  denomination  of 
White  Boys,  Steel  Boys,  &c«  encroached  on  the  pro- 
perty and  security  of  their  neighbours,  and  filled  the 
provincial  districts :  with  alarm.  These  commotions, 
though  they  were  sometimes  apparently  suppressed, 
were  not  long  discontinued.  Irregular  and  licentious 
acts,  insults  and  outrages,  were,  and  still  are,  more 
prevalent  in  that  country  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  crown.  • 

During  the  administration  of  the  viscount    (now 
marquis)  Townsbend,  the  endeavours  of  the  court  were. 

renewed 
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renewed  with  vigor  against  the  leaders  of  the  aristo- 
cracy ;  and  the  effect  was  a  considerable  diminution  of 
their  credit  and  power.  But  the  evil  was  not  removed ; 
and  these  conflicts  gave  strength  to  another  party,  more 
inclined  to  favor  the  people,  yet  not  free  from  selfish 
ambition  and  rapacity.  By  the  efforts  of  this  body 
of  men,  a  bill  was  procured  for  limiting  to  eight  years 
the  duration  of  the  parliament ;  and  some  other  ad- 
vantages were  obtained  for  the  nation.  But  these  were 
not  sufficient :  the  state  of  the  country  required  more 
substantial  benefits. 

While  the  contest  between  Great-Britain  and  her 
colonies  in  North*America  called  the  attention  of 
writers  to  the  nature  of  government,  and  to  the  forms 
and  the  interests  of  political  establishments,  the  acute 
and  intelligent  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  delivered  opinions  highly  favorable 
to  an  union  with  Ireland*,  That  kingdom,  he  said, 
would  not  only  derive  a  freedom  of  trade  from  an 
incorporation  with  Britain,  but  would  acquire  *  other 
advantages,  much  more  important,  and  which  would 
much  more  than  compensate  any  increase  of  taxes  that 
might  accompany  that  union.'  The  grand  benefit,  he 
added,  would  be  the  complete  deliverance  of  the  major 
part  of  the  people  from  the  yoke  of  an  aristocracy 
founded  on  the  odious  distinctions  of  religious  and  po- 
litical prejudices — distinctions  which,  more  than  any 
others,  animated  the  insolence  of  the  oppressors  and 
the  indignation  of  the  oppressed. 
•  The  authority  of  such  a  writer  gave  great  weight 
to  a  similar  proposal  which  Dr.  Tucker,  dean  of  Glo- 
cester,  had  long  before  addressed  to  the  government 
and  the  public*  not  merely  as  his  own  suggestion,  but 
as  the  wish  of  *  every  generous  disinterested  patriot  of 

both 
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both  kingdom**'  The  proposition,,  however,  served  as 
a  topic  of  discourse  rather  than  as  a  ground  of  imine* 
diate  action,  though  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  not 
neglected*  f 

The  American  war,  while  it  checked  the  progress 
of  commercial  prosperity  in  Ireland,  furnished  an  op- 
portunity of  asserting  claims  long  cherished  in  the 
nriads  of  aspiring  individuals,  but  which  had  lain  dor- 
mant for  want  of  public  encouragement.  An  army  of 
volunteers  started  up  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pelling invasion,  but  with  a  view  of  enforcing,  by 
firmness  of  countenance  and  resolution  of  mind,  the 
grant  of  those  rights  which  Britain  ungenerously  with- 
held. Amidst  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  war, 
and  the  general  danger  of  the  empire,  policy  required 
an  acquiescence  in  the  demands  of  a  spirited  nation. 
The  trade  of  Ireland  was  now  freed  from  the  restric- 
tions by  which  it  had  been  long  shackled;  and  she 
received,  as  a  favor,  the  allowance  of  a  plenary  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  British  settlements  in  Ame- 
rica and  Africa,  on  condition  that  her  parliament 
should  enact  the  same  impositions  and  regulations  which 
Great-Britain  had  ordained,  or  should  decree  in  future, 
for  her  own  trade  with  those  colonies. 

These  grants  were  followed  by  constitutional  con- 
cessions. The  volunteers  and  the  public  having  loudly 
called  for  a  recognition  of  independence,  the  offensive 
Statute  of  the  sixth  year  of  George  I.  was  abrogated  ; 
and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  ministry  to  adjust  a 
plan,  not  of  legislative"  union,  but  of  a  solid  connexion 
not  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  separate  parlia- 
menis*  All  attempts  for  this  purpose,  however,  were 
eluded  by  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Hibernian  parliament ;  and  the  proposed  negotia- 
tion 
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tion  was  declined.  Mr.  Grattan,  for  fats  services  in 
obtaining  die  repeal,  was  almost  idolised  by  the  pub- 
lic, till  his  rivals  contended  that  the  mere  abrogation  was 
insufficient :  he  was  then  assailed  with  invective,  and  the 
reward  which  had  been  voted  to  him  by  the  commons 
became  a  strong  ground  of  reproach.  A  declaratory  law 
was  demanded  for  the  removal  of  all  doubts,  and  Great* 
Britain  acceded  to  the  requisition  ;  but  the  final  adjust- 
ment was  neglected.  Though  the  anti-unionists  pre- 
tend that  the  settlement  of  that  time  was  intended  to 
be  final,  the  statement  here  given  may  serve  to  invali- 
date their  assertions. 

As  the  bill  of  repeal,  and  the  subsequent  act,  were 
deemed  by  the  British  cabinet  injurious  to  the  con- 
nexion between  the  countries,  propositions  were  framed 
by  Mr.  Pitt  for  permanently  securing  to  Ireland  a  full 
participation  of  commercial  advantages,  with  a  proviso 
that  she  should  contribute,  in  proportion  to  her  growing 
prosperity,  to  defray  the  expences  required  in  time  of 
peace  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  and  general  in- 
terests of  the  empire.    But  Mr.  Grattan  and  his  asso- 
ciates strongly  resisted  the  offer,  alleging  that  a  part  of 
the  scheme  *  tended  to  subvert  the  independence  which 
had  been  lately  recognised;  and,  though  a  majority 
agreed  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  the  fear  of  losing 
this  superiority  induced  the  court  to  yield  to  die  vigor 
of  opposition. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  these  propositions, 
some  of  the  ablest  speakers  of  the  British  parliament 
recommended  a  complete  union  of  the  kingdoms.  Lord 
Sackville  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  to  expedite  that  object :  lord  Stor- 

*  That  article  which  required  the  uniform  adoption  of  the  British 
regulations  In  the  trade  with  the  colonies. 

mont 
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mont  also  intimated  a  desire  of  its  accomplishment : 
the  late  earl  Camden  prophesied  that  such  an  event 
would  take  place,  though  he  might  not  live  to  see  it ; 
and  lord  North  was  convinced  that  much  benefit  would 
result  to  both  nations,  whenever  they  should  be  so 
connected  as  to  form  one  people,  under  one  govern- 
ment and  one  legislature. 

When  the  visitation  of  Providence  had  for  a  time 
disqualified  our  sovereign  from  the  personal  exercise 
of  his  functions,  the  two  houses  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
without  that  solemn  deliberation  which  the  case  re- 
quired, voted  an  address  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  de- 
siring him  to  act  immediately  as  regent.     They  did  not 
consider,  that,  as  the  king  of  Great- Britain  (by  their 
frequent  recognition)  was  necessarily  king  of  Ireland, 
the  regency  of  the  latter  kingdom  ought  to  follow  that 
of  the  former,  and  that  it  was  their  consequent  duty  to 
wait  the  determination  of  those  branches  of  the  British 
legislature   which  were  constitutionally  authorised  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  executive  government.  This 
conduct  alarmed  the  friends  of  British  connexion,  as  it 
seemed  to  furnish  a  precedent  for  separation.     The 
king's  recovery  checked  the  rising  fears ;  but  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  procedure  could  not  be  forgotten. 

By  some  of  the  members  who  influenced  the  decision 
of  the  parliament  on  this  memorable  occasion,  a  whig 
club  was  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  political  re- 
form, while  the  aristocratic  leaders  in  a  great  measure 
regained  their  power.  The  latter  concurred  in  several 
bills  for  the  extension  of  the  popular  interest  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  also  assented  to  some  measures  for  the  relief  of 
the  catholics,  who,  in  consideration  of  the  peaceable 
demeanor  of  the  greater  part  of  their  number,  were 
jfermitted  to  exercise  their  religion  and  hold  property 

without 
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without  restriction,  to  practise  the  law,  vote  at  parlia- 
mentary elections,  and  enjoy  various  offices  civil  and 
military.  These  gratifications  did  not  fully  content  the 
sect,  as  the  chief  employments  under  the  crown  were 
still  with-holden,  and  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  parlia- 

« 

ment  was  not-conceded. 

Before  these  relaxations  of  the  rigor  of  law,  a  new 
society  had  been  organised,,  under  the  appellation  of 
the  United  Irishmen.  The  entire  emancipation  of  the 
catholics,  and  a  reform  of  the  parliamentary  system, 
were  the  ostensible  aims  of  this  association ;  but  its 
real  object  was  the  erection  of  a  republican  fabric  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  constitution.  The  intrigues  of  its 
members  at  length  produced  a  rebellion ;  and  the  peril 
to  which  the  two  nations  were  thus  exposed,  enforced, 
beyond  the  influence  of  any  speculative  advice,  the 
experiment  of  legislative  consolidation. 
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CHAP.  I. 


View  of  the  Motives  for  a  strict  Union— -Rise  of  the  Society 
of  United  Irishmen— Progress  of  traitorous  Machinations 
—Suppression  of  the  Rebellion— Proposal  of  a  legislative 
Union  in  the  British  Cabinet— Pamphlets  on  the  Subject— 
Meetings  in  Ireland. 


Ti 


HE  French  revolution,  if  not  the  primary  cause, 
was  an  accelerating  motive  to  the  substitution  of  a 
close  union  for  the  imperfect  connexion  between  the 
British  and  Hibernian  realms.  In  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  such  a  coalition,  whatever  advantages  it  might 
seem  to  promise,  might  have  been  neglected  and  post* 
poned  from  indolence  or  indifference;  but^  when  the 
rashness  of  political  empiricism,  and  the  impolicy  of  the 
chief  potentates  of  Europe,  had  propagated  the  mise- 
ries of  war  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  had  excited 
strong  apprehensions  of  the  forcible  dissolution  of  an- 
cient ties  and  the  subversion  of  former  establishments, 
the  danger  of  a  total  loss  of  connexion  with  Ireland 

roused 
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roused  the  British  ministry  to  all  the  vigor  of  exertion. 
A  measure  that  was  before  recommended  by  considerat- 
ions of  expediency,  which  will  not  always  operate 
with  sufficient  influence,  became,  at  so  critical  a  pe- 
riod, an  object  of  imperious  necessity.  No  medium 
offered  itself,  to  the  minds,  of  the  reflecting  politicians 
of  either  country,  between  the  evils  of  hostile  separa- 
tion and  the  benefits  of  incorporative  union. 
.  Principles  of  polity,  founded  on  the  supposed  right? 
of  man,  are  calculated  to  make  a  strong  impression  on 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  every  state,  as  they  address 
themselves  to  die  feelings  and  the  passions  rather  than 
to  the  understanding  or  the  judgement:  but*  in  a 
country  where  oppression,  we  might  almost  say,  was 
the  order  of  the  day  with  regard  to  the  major  part  of 
the  inhabitants— where  the  peasants  were  involved  in 
the  extremity  of  want  and  wretchedness,  exposed  to 
the  contempt  of  their  superiors  and  to  the  brutality  of 
the  unprincipled  agent)  of  haughty  or  negligent  land* 
lords— where  an  unnatural  separation  subsisted  be- 
tween the  rulers  of  the  state  and  the  bulk  of  die  commu- 
nity— where  the  people,  we  may  add,  were  exceedingly 
ignorant  and  credulous — such  doctrines  were  likely  to 
meet  with  extraordinary  encouragement,  and  to  ope- 
rate with  peculiar  force. 

Some  enterprising  mal-contents  *  began  to  propagate 
Jacobinical  notions  in  Ireland,  with  studious  eagerness, 
in  1791 ;  and  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  then  ori- 
ginated :  but  its  influence  was  checked,  and  its  progress 
retarded,  by  a  dread  of  the  power  of  die  British  govern* 
roent.     For  some  years  its  operations  were  conducted 

♦  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  Hamilton  RowiB, 
Dr.  MaoNevio,  Sec. 
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with  caution  and  secresy,  90  as  merely  to  excite  suspi* 
cions  of  intrigue  and  machination.  Wheti  the  hopes 
which  the  catholics,  had  conceived  of  a  speedy  and  full 
emancipation  were  disappoihted  by  the  recall  of  earl 
Fi&william,  whose  liberal  views  were  obstructed  by  the 
aristocratic  taction,  the  association  gained  ground 
among  those  sectaries,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  its  leaders 
wished.  Continuing  their  efforts  faring  the  vke+royaky 
of  earl  Camden,  the  emissaries  of  sedition  strengthened 
the  party,  in  1796,  by  considerable  accessions  in  the 
northern  counties  ;  and  an  urgent  application  was  made 
to  the  French  government  for  military  aid.  In  die 
mean  time,  the  implements  of  warfare  wete  procured 
in  abundance,  and  tactics  were  diligently  studied  by 
these  enemies  of  their,  country,  whose  intentions  now 
became  so  manifest,  that  numerous  bodies  of  ytafoanry 
werfe  armed  and  disciplined  for  the  defence  o£  the  state* 
An  armament  sailed  from  Fiance  to  assist  the  Hiber* 
nian traitors;  but  the  itiedkated  invasion  was  prevented 
fay  tempestuous  weather.  To  repress  the  attempt*  of 
the  conspirators,  the  army  began,  in  the  following  year* 
to  enforce  thcdisp&sion  of  tumultuous  assemblies  with- 
out waiting  for  directions  from  the  magistrates;  the 
inhabitants  of  Ulster  .were  disarmed  j  and  the  parlia- 
ment endeavoured,  by  coercive  statutes*  to  Aid  the 
exertions  of  the  soMtery.  Thete  proceedings  had  softie 
pflect  in  restoring  treaqUillity  to  that  province;  and 
Cpnnaugbt  remained  free  from  commotion;  but*  in  the 
two  other?  £rovifices>  the  mal-contents  prosecuted  an 
ajtarming  course  of  depredation  and  outrage*  The  in- 
crease of  these  practices  drew. from  the  government,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1798,  a  proclamation  which 
3sserte4  the  existence  of  rebellion,  and  ordered  the 
troops  to  act  with  the  utmost  vigor  for  its  suppression. 
4'    /  After 
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After  the  attack  upon  Naas,  the  severities  of  martial 
law  were  denounced  not  only  against  the  rebel  combau- 
tants,  but  against  all  those  who  should  in  any  manner 
assist  them.  The  king's  troops  being  actively  sop* 
ported  by  the  militia  and  yeomanry,  the  insurgents  were 
routed  in  various  conflicts.  The  military  reputation  of 
the  marquis  Corawallis,  who  was  appointed  lonMjeift* 
tenant  during  these  commotions,  tended  to  discourage 
the  rebels : '  the  summary  condemnation  and  execu* 
tion  of  many  of  the  prisoners  concurred  to  intimidate 
the  rest ;  and  the  offer  of  pardon  to  the  penitent  con- 
tributed to  the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy-  A  body 
of  French  invaders  were  compelled  to  submit,  and 
ships  containing  a'  considerable  reinforcement  were 
seasonably  captured,  * 

-  A  society  denominated  (in  honor  of  king  William  III*) 
the  Orange  club,  labored  with  sanguinary  zeal  to 
check  the  extension  of  mercy  to  the  rdbefa,  god  tp 
multiply  the  horrors  of  capital  punishment.  B*tf  the 
humanity  and  good  sense  of  the  vice-roy  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  guided  by  those  intolerant  assocjsb- 
tors,  as  the  adoption  of  their  advice  might  have  excited 
a  renewal  of  insurrection.  ,     . 

•  When  the  fury  of  rebellion  had  subsided,  die  British 
ministry  deliberated  on  the  best  means  of  preventing  a 
return  of  commotion,  <4nd  permanently  securing  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland.  It  was  probably  argued  in 
the  cabinet,  that  not  pnly  the  peace  of  that  kingdom 
required  a  change  of  system,  but  that  an  improvement  of 
the  connexion  was  necessary  to  preveat  Britain  herself 
from  being  endangered  by  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  for 
a  disjunction  of  the  realms ;  that  the  act  of  annexion, 
the  use  of  the  great  seal  of  Britain  for  Irish  statutes,  or 
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the  responsMity  of  the  minister  to  the  British  parlia- 
ment for  any  proceedings  which  might  impair  the  supe« 
riority  or  the  influence  of  the  greater  state,  could  not 
preclude  the  risque  of  factious  discord,  or  of  a  momen- 
tous difference  of  opinion,  which  might  injure  the 
aggregate  interest,  or  deeply  wound  the  vitals  of  the 
empire;  and  that  a  measure  which  had  been  recom- 
mended at  various  times  by  many  enlightened  men— 
namely,  the  union  of  the  two  parliaments—seemed  to 
offer  the  most  efficacious  remedy  for  the  disorders  by 
which  Ireland  had  long  been  harassed,  and  the  best 
provision  for  general  strength  and  security. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  an  incorporative  union 
was  in  agitation,  the  party  which,  in  the  vulgar  po- 
litical  phraseology;   had  made  a  job  of  die  govern* 
ment,  and  had  frequently  constrained  the  British  cabi- 
net to  submit  to  its  will,  felt  an  extraordinary  alarm, 
foreseeing  the  loss  or  the  decline  of  its  power  from 
the  transfer  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  another 
country,  and  from  other  circumstances  of  the  intended 
change.    Some  of  its  members,  however,  were  won 
to  an  acquiescence  by  the  persuasions  and  promises  of 
the  premier.    In  the  Irish  cabinet,  one  of  the  ministers 
declared  his  unwillingness  to  concur  in  the  proposal. 
This  was  sir  John  Parnell,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
who,  for  his  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  majority, 
was  dismissed  from  his  office.    One  Qf  the  heads  of 
the  law,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  the  prime  serjeant,  having 
acknowkged  his  repugnance  to  an  union,  was  also 
desired  to  resign  his  station.     Mr.  Isaac  Corry,  who, 
having  formerly  been  noticed  among  die  anti-ministerial 
members  of  parliament  as  a  man  of  ability,  had  been 
introduced  into  office  under  the  administration  qf  the 

marquis 
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inarquis  of  Buckingham,  was  now  promoted  to  the 
financial  post ;  and  the  other  vacancy  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  Saint-George  Daly. 

When  the  king  and  his  chief  ministers  had  formed 
the  resolution  of  proposing  an  union,  a  pamphlet #, 
attributed  to  Mr.  Edward  Cooke,  the  Under-Secretary 
for  the  civil  department,  was  published  at  Dublin,  with 
a  view  of  recommending  the  measure  to  general  sup- 
port. As  it  was  prepared  in  concert  with  the  leaders 
of  administration,  and  was  calculated  to  exhibit  their 
object  and  intentions,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  kind 
of  official  proclamation,'  and  therefore  claims  more 
extended  notice  than  die  ordinary  effusions  of  the  poli- 
tical press. 

The  writer  first  stated  the  question  in  the  abstract : 
*  Two  independent  states,  finding  their  separate  exist- 
ence mutually  inconvenient,  propdsfe  to  form  themselves 
into  one  state  for  their  mutual  benefit.'  He  proceeded 
to  apply  the  remark  to  the  Hiberniati  realm.  *  If  the 
liberty,  the  conveniences,  the  happiness,  the  security 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  will  be  improved  by  an 
incorporation  of  the  Irish  with  the  British  legislature, 
shall  we  not  for  such  advantages  endeavour  to  procure 
ghat  incorporation  ?' — He  then  inquired  in  what  cases 
an  union  was  likely  to  be  most  advantageous.  If  one 
of  the  states  desirous  of  coalescing  should  be  inferior 
'  in  point  of  civilisation,  agriculture,  commerce,  ma- 
nufactures, morals,  manners,  establishments,  constitu- 
tion,' and  the  other  state  should  surpass  all  die  world 
in  these  advantages,  an  union  might  be  expected  to 
prove  more  beneficial  to  the  former ;  and  on  this  ground 

*  Entitled,  <  Arguments  for  and  against  an  Uaioa  bttwtftvGreat- 
B/itain  and  Ireland,  considered,' 
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be  argued,  that  Ireland,  when  it  should  be  identified 
with  Great-Britain  in  governmept,  in  policy,  in  interest, 
would  gradually  rise  to  a  par  with  England,  and  would 
thus  derive  essential  benefit  from  the  measure*  If  there 
.were  no  other  reasons  which  could  render  the  union  of 
the  sister  kingdoms  desirable,  the  state  of  Europe,  he 
said,  and  especially  of  France,  seemed  to  point  out  its 
peculiar  policy  at -the  present  day*  As  the  French 
had  subdued  many  considerable  countries,  and  ex- 
tended their  influence  over  others,  the  strength  of  the 
British  empire  required  speedy  augmentation,  that  the 
progress  of  rival  power  might  be  checked* 

Though  the  two  kingdoma  were  united  under  one 
sovereign,  yet*,  as  they  had  separate  legislatures,  they 
Jiad,  he  said,  all  the  disadvantages  without  the  advan- 
tages of  an  union.  The  king  must  reside  in  one  of 
die  realms :  there  would  of  course  be  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire ;  there  would  be  the  real  seat  of  the 
government;  thence  would  flow  all  the  counsels;  and 
thither  wouldi  resort  those  who  might  wish  for  flavor 
and  emolument.  The  other  kingdom,  being  destitute 
of  such  .advantages,  and  injured  by  the  absence  of 
many,of  its  principal  subjects,  would  be  in  a  perpetual 
state*  of  jealousy  and  discontent,  and  would  he  a  prey 
to  foreign  faction.  An  empire  thus  composed  would 
never  be  in  a  state  of  full  security,  as  there  never 
would  he  a  certainty  that  both  parts  of  it  would  pursue 
the  same  system. 

,  With  regard  to  other  circumstances  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,  he  observed,  that  nine  tenths  of  its  property 
•were  ra  the  hands  6f  British  descendants,  though 
these  composed  only  one  fourth  of  the  nation  fn  point 
of  gui»ber  ;  that  they  professed  the  protestajot  religion, 
while  the  posterity  of  the  original  inhabitants  mahr- 

tained 
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tamed  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  that  the 
creed  of  the  former  was  the  established  religion  of  the 
state ;  that  the  catholics  had  long  been  subjected  to  a 
severe  cooe  of  laws,  which,  however,  bad  in  the  pre- 
sent reign  been  almost  entirely  repealed;  that,   not 
content  with  complete  toleration,  they  demanded  poli- 
tical equality  with  the  protestants,  and  such   an  al- 
teration in  the  constitution  of  parliament,  as  would 
give  their  numbers   proportional  sway ;  but  that  the 
chief  possessors  of  the  property  of  the  country  opposed 
these  claims,  apprehending  the  ruin  of  their  power 
from  the  superior  number  of  their  religious  adversa- 
ries, on  the  removal  of  all  restrictions.     For  such 
apprehension,   he  said,,  they  had  reasonable  grounds, 
•s  the  effects  of  an  acquiescence  in  the  adduced  claims 
would  be  a  repeal  of  the  parliamentary  test,  and  of  die 
act  of  supremacy  and  uniformity*  an. abandonment  of 
\Jie  defence  of  the  protectant  church,  a  reform  of  the 
house  of  commons*  and  a  revolution  of  power.    If, 
amidst  the  assertion  of  the  catholic  claims,  the  separate 
constitution  should  continue,  the  kingdom  would  regain 
in  a  state  of  great  irritation  and  of  frequent  alarm ; 
but,  by  an  incorporation  with  Britain*  the  catholics 
would  lose  die  advantage  of  the  argument  of  numbers, 
and  Ireland  would  be  in  a  natural  situation,  having  a 
very  great  majority  in  favor  of  t^e  establishment.    It 
might  be  said,  that  they  would  strongly  oppose  such  a 
change  ;  but,  he  thought,  it  would  not  be  unfavorable  to 
them,  though  it  would  secure  the  interest  of  their  pro* 
testant  adversaries.    It  would  perpetuate  the  toleration 
which  they  enjoyed  and  the  powers  which  had  been 
conceded  to  them,  diminish  local  prejudices  against 
them,  render  the  partiality  of  the  govcrnijrfent  toward 
their  rivals  less  necessary,  and  improve  their  condition 
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by  a  diffusion  of  agricultural  and  commercial  benefits ; 
and  an  opening  might  be  left  in  any  plan  of  union, 
for  their  admission  to  additional  privileges/ without 
which,  however,  they  would  retain  '  a  muc)i  greater 
degree  of  toleration  than  protestants  had  ever  enjoyed 
under  a  catholic  state.9    He  added,  that,  as  a  modus 
for  tidies  would  accompany  an  union,  both  the  catho- 
lics and  the  protestant  dissenters  would  be  '  essentially 
relieved  and  benefited.' 

Many  of  the  peers,  he  allowed,  would  be  exposed 

by  die  change  to  a  diminution  of  parliamentary  rights ; 

but  *  all  personal  privileges  and  prerogatives  would 

remain  to  them/  and  permanent  security  would  be 

given  to  their  tides  and  their  properties.     Similar  rea» 

toning  was  applicable  to  the  candidates  for  seats  in  the 

house  of  commons ;  and,  though  the  professors  of  the 

law  might  not  be  pleased  at  being  '  deprived  of  the 

parliamentary  market  for  their  abilities  and  ambition,9 

they  would  be  at  leisure  to  pursue  a  more  direct  road  to 

professional  eminence. 

The  men  of  landed  property  would  profit  by  the 
confirmed  safety  of  the  country;  the  merchants 
would  be  upon  an  equality  with  those  of  Britain  ;  the 
chief  manufacture  of  Ireland,  that  of  linen,  would  be 
secured  for  ever ;  British  capital  would  be  transferred 
to  that  country  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes 
would  be  considerably  improved. 

For  the  refutation  of  various  objections  which  had 
been  urged,  he  argued,  that  the  competency  of  parlia- 
ment might  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  an  institu- 
tion framed  for  the  general  good ;  tha^  the  measure 
would  not  derogate  from  the  real  dignity,  independence, 
or  interesttof  Ireland,  as  she  would  become  a  part  of 
a  flourishing  nation,  as  her  members  would  have  a 

proper 
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proper  influence  on  the  deliberations  of  the  imperial 
parliament,  as  her  liberties  would  be  commensurate 
with  those  of  Great-Britain,  and  her  interests  the  same ; 
that  a  separate  parliament  had  been  sufficiently  tried, 
and  found  inadequate  to  the  task  of  securing  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people ;  that  the  inconvenience  of  sending 
representatives  to  England  would  be  over-balanced  even 
by  a  small  portion  of  the  benefits  derivable  from  legis- 
lative incorporation  ;  that  the  arrangements  of  finance 
for  Ireland  would  be  equitably  suited  to.  her  situation 
and  powers;  and,  upon  the  whole,  that  an  union  was 
recommended  by  this  advantage — it  might  be  the  salva-  - 
tion,  it  could  not  be  theruin,  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Cooke's  pamphlet,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
produced  many  profess43  replies  ;  and  from  this  time 
to  the  decision  of  the  question  in  parliament,  a  great 
number  of  publications  appeared  on  both  sides.  Among 
the  most  plausible  pamphlets  against  the  measure  we 
may  reckon  that  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Richard 
Jebb.     This  author  contended,  that  a  resident  parlia- 
ment was  best  calculated  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  and  the  maintenance  of  the  interests  of  Ireland ; 
that  the  superintending  care  and  vigilance  of  suchN  a 
legislature  had  been  signally  useful  in  detecting  die  late 
conspiracy,  and  baffling  the  schemes  of  the  mal-con- 
tents ;  that,  though  the  different  conduct  pursued  in  the 
case  of  the  regency  proved  the  possibility  of  an  occa- 
sional disagreement  between  the  parliaments  of  the  two 
realms,  the  recurrence  of  such  a  dispute  was  very 
improbable,  and  might  be  obviated  by-^n  authoritative 
declaration  of  both  legislatures,  providing  for  the  con- 
stant identity  of  the  regents  of  the  two  countries ;  that 
it  was  absurd  to  annihilate  a  parliament  from  mere 
apprehensions  of  discord,  when  the  motives  and  reasons 

for 
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for  a  general  union  of  sentiment  were  strong  and  com- 
manding; that  the  small  influence  which  Ireland  would 
enjoy  in  an  united  parliament  would  expose  her  to  the 
risque  both  of  political  and  commercial  oppression » 
and  that  a  kingdom  now  independent  would  thus  be* 
come  a  cipher  in  the  government,  a  degraded  appendage 
to  the  pride  of  a  more  flourishing  state.  Other  pointp 
were  discussed  by  the  same  writer ;  but  his  arguments 
were  not  so  irrefragable  as  to  produce  full  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  his  reader* • 

The  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  who  have  great  influence 
in  Ireland,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  signifying  their 
disapprobation,  of  an  uaion.  On  the  9th  of  December* 
1798}  they  met  at  Dublin ;  and  Mr.  Saurin  took  the  lead 
as  a  speaker*  He  maintained,  that,  from  the  particular 
State  and  circumstances  of  Ireland,  no  country  ever 
had  greater  occasion  for  the  indulgent  care  and 
watchful  seal  of  a  resident  parliament!  that,  in  the 
event  of  an  incorporation,  whenever  the  interests  of 
Great-Britain  might  happen  to  clash  with  those  of  Ire- 
land, the  inferior  country  would  be  injured ;  that  her 
burthens  would  he  enormously  augmented ;  that  the 
change  threatened  disadvantages  that  would  over- 
balance the  expected  benefits ;  and  that  the  time  was 
very  unfavorable  fop-  the  calm  discussion  of  such  a  pro<- 
posal,  when  Jthe  effects  of  an  alarming  rebellion  were 
recent,  and  martial  law  was  still  exercised  in  various 
pa;ts  of  the  agitated  island.  He  then  movfed,  that  a 
legislative  union  with  Britain  should  Jb,e  declared  to  he 
<  an  innovation,  which  it  would  be  highly  dangerous 
and  improper  to  propose  at  the  present  juncture,'  Mr. 
Spencer,  Mr.  Burrowes,  and  other  barristers,  condemned 
the  idea  of  an  union,  as  tending  to  the  oppression  of  ] 

Ireland ;  and,  though  several  speakers  argued  strongly 

in 
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in  its  favor,  the  motion  was  adoptft)  by  a  great  majo- 
rity, The  attorneys  afterwards  met,  and  unanimously 
voted  a  similar  resolution. 

The  magistrates  and  common-council  of  Dublia 
laanifested  an  equal  disinclination  to  the  measure  ;  and 
the  moat  resemble  bankers  afad  merchants  of  that 
dty  declared  their  abhorrence  of  aB  attempts  to  deprive 
the  Irish  <  of  their  constitutional  right  and  immediate 
power  of  legislating  for  themselves.'  The  fellows  of 
Trinity-college,  and  such  of  the  students  as  etijoyed 
Scholarships,  had  also  a  meeting,  the  resuk  *f  which 
Wis  b  reijueSt  that  the  representatives  of  the  university 
would  oppose  with  firmness  the  ministerial  project. 

The  gentry  and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Dublin 
met  for  the  same  purpose,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1799 ;  and,  having  applauded  the  constitution  of  1782, 
protested  against  an  union  as  '  hostile  to  the  rights, 
liberties,  and  independence  of  Ireland.'  The  free- 
holders of  the  county  of  West-Meath  likewise  declared 
against  it,  as  it  appeared  to  them  to  be  calculated  to 
*  exhaust  Ireland,  and  debase  her  from  her  consequence 
and  prosperity/  and  to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
court  in  a  formidable  degree. 

The  resolutions  of  a  meeting  at  Galway  were  par- 
ticularly strong ;  reprobating  the  attempts  of  the 
unionists  as  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary ;  denying  the 
power  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  vote  away 
the  independence  of  the  realm ;  condemning  the  transfer 
of  the  right  of  legislation  to  any  foreign  country,  with- 
out the  general  consent  of  the  people,  as  equivalent  to 
a  dissolution  of  the  existing  government,  and  as  a  pro- 
cedure which,  from  its  tendency  to  anarchy,  ought  to 
be  resisted  ;  and  stigmatising,  as  enemies  to  their  coun- 

fty,  all  the  supporters  of  such-  a  measure. 

One 
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Que  of  the  chief  anti-unionists  was  Mr.  Foster,  a 
politician  of  distinguished  abilities,  who  had  strenuously 
promoted  the  commercial  settlement  of  the  year  1785. 
As  he  had  at  that  time  contended  for  an  union  of  inter- 
ests, it  was  surprising  that  he  should  so  warmly  oppose  a 
legislative  coalition ;  but,  if  he  was  not  influenced  by 
pride  and  ambition,  he  perhaps  conceived  that  Ireland 
would  flourish  more  under  the  care  of  a  parliament 
intimately  acquainted  with  her  wants  and  wishes,  than 
under  the  authority  of  a  legislature  in  which  her  repre- 
sentatives would  be  so  out-numbered  as  to  sink  into 
insignificance.  He  publicly  professed,  among  his  con- 
stituents in  the  shire  of  Louth,  his  decided  repugnance 
to  the  new  project ;  and  the  majority  of  the  freeholders. 
of  that  county  threw  their  weight  into  the  same  scale. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

The  King's  Recommendation  of  an  Improvement  of  the  Con* 
nexion  between  Ireland  and  Britain— Debates  of  the  Irish 
Peers— Success  of  the  Anti-Unionists  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

XxMIDST  the  clamor  which  was  excited  by  the 
idea  of  union,  while  the  general  voice  seemed  to  reject 
it  with  indignation,  and  language  of  the  boldest  kind, 
even  bordering  on  defiance  and  sedition,  was  poured 
forth  in  almost  every  company,  the  parliament  of  the 
realm  assembled. 

In  the  speech  with  which  the  lord-lieutenant  opened 
the  session,  he  observed  that  a  spirit  of  disaffection 
still  prevailed,  which  *  required  the  exercise  of  extraor- 
dinary powers  to  check  its  malignant  effects.9  But 
nothing,  he  thought,  could  more  effectually  heal  the 
disorders  of  the  realm  than  an  union  with  Great-Bri- 
tain. *  The  more  (he  said)  I  have  reflected  on  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  this  kingdom,  considering 
on  the  one  hand  the  strength  and  stability  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, and  on  the  other  those  divisions  which  have  shaken 
Ireland  to  its  foundation,  the  more  anxious  I  am  for  some 
permanent  adjustment  which  may  extend  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  our  sister  kingdom  to  every  part  of  this 
island.  The  unremitting  industry  with  which  our  ene- 
mies persevere  in  their  avowed  design  of  endeavouring 
to  effect  a  separation  of  this  kingdom  from  Greats  J 
Britain,  must  have  engaged  your  particular  attention  ; 

and  his  majesty  commands  me  to  express  his  anxious 

hope, 
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hope,  that  this  Consideration,  joined  to  the  sentiment  of 
mutual  affection  and  common  interest,  may  dispose  the 
parliaments  in  both  kingdoms  to  provide  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  maintaining  and  improving  a  connexion 
essential  to  their  common  security,  and  of  consolidating 
as  far  as  possible,  into  one  firm  and  lotting  fabric, 
die  strength,  the  power,  and  the  resources  of  the  British 
empire.' 

The  conclusion  of  the  vice-roy's  speech  gave  rise  to 
debates  in  both  houses.  That  which  occurred  among 
the  peers,  however,  was  less  animated  and  interesting 
than  that  of  the  cornrhohs;  When  a  responsive  address 
was  proposed,  the  viscount  Pow&rscourt  professed 
himself  an  enemy  to  that  species  of  connexion  which 
involved  a  legislative  union,  as  he  was  convinced  that 
it  would  be  injurious  to  Ireland.  He  therefore  moved 
sin  amendment,  which,  while  it  expressed  the  wish  of 
the  house  for  a  continuance  of  connexion  with  Great* 
Britain,  and  a  strong  desire  of  improving  it  consistently 
Irith  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Ireland,  inti- 
mated a  doubt  of  the  competence  of  parliament  for  the 
completion  of  an  incofporative  union. 

The  earl  of  Bellamont  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  except  that  pari;  which  called  in  question 
parliamentary  competence,  and  which  he  requested  the 
mover  to  withdraw.  The  viscount  was  willing  to  give 
tip  this  part  of  the  motion ;  hut  those  who  Were  un* 
friendly  to  the  whole  would  not  suffer  him  to  subtract 
iny  part  of  it*  On  this  point  a  division  ensued ;  and 
it  was  determined  by  46  votes  against  19,  that  the  di$-  - 
futed  paragraph  should  not  be  withdrawn.  Thfc 
question  was  then  put  on  the  whole  amendment ;  and 
the  house  decreed  its  rejection.  The  earl  of  Bellamont, 
omitting  the  point  of  competence,   proposed  another 

amendment 
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amendment  adverse  to  an  union ;  but  it  was  opposed 
by  the  chancellor,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  lord 
Yelverton,  and  other  speakers ;  and  only  1 7  peer? 
voted  for  it,  while  35  gave  their  suffrages  for  the  unal- 
tered address. 

When  an  address  of  thanks  had  been  moved  in  the 
bouse  of  commons,  sir  John  Parnell  rose,  to  re- 
probate the  ministerial  scheme  while  it  was  yet  in  embryo. 
A  copious  account  of  the  debate  which  arose  on  that 
occasion  wpuld  fill  a  large  volume ;  but,  as  it  was 
general  and  preliminary,  and  as  the  result  was  deemed 
equivalent  to  a  refusal  of  discussion,  the  reader  will 
probably  be  content  with  a  summary  view  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  assembly. 

The  baronet  declared  that  he  was  extremely  un- 
willing to  object  to  an  address  expressive  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  house  to  the  sovereign  or  to  British  con- 
nexion ;  but  that,  as  it  alluded  to  a  momentous  and 
hazardous  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  realm,  he 
Cpuld  not  refrain  from  intimating  his  early  disapproba- 
tion. It  contained  a  proposition  which,  though  veiled 
under  the  captivating  appearance  of  merely  adding 
strength  and  security  to  the  empire,  represented  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  Irish  parliament  as  expedient  for  the 
general  interest.  He  would  not  tamely  allow  such 
an  idea  to  receive  the  approbation  of  parliament  by 
a  side  wind.  As  far  as  he  could  judgs  of  the  scheme 
from  what  he  already  knew  of  it,  he  believed  it  to  be 
adverse  to  the  permanent  interest  of  Ireland,  and  incon  - 
sistent  with  the  rights  of  the  people — rights  which, 
having  been  delegated  to  the  patriotic  care  of  the 
parliament,  ought  not  to  be  resigned  or  surrendered  by 
a  representative  body.  It  would  affect  the  constitution, 
the  trade,  the  property  'of  the  country  j  and  perhaps 
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the  general  happiness  of  mankind  might  be  involved  in 
its  consequences.    No  one,  he  thought,  could  doubt 
that  a  legislative  union  would  effect  a  change  in  the 
constitution.    Could  it  be  doubted,  when,  instead  of 
an  addition  to  the  amount  of  members,  correspondent 
with  the  increase  of  population,  the  proportion  was  to 
be  diminished,  and  thus  an  anti-reform  measure  was  to 
be  substituted  for  that  change  in  the  representation 
which  so  many  persons  deemed  necessary  for  preserving 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution?   Could  it  be  doubted, 
when  the  legislature  of  Ireland  was  to  be  merged  in 
that  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  concerns  of  the  former 
country  were  to  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  men  who 
would  not  be  its  representatives,  who  would  have  dif- 
ferent interests,  and  would  be  too  prejudiced  and  too 
remote  to  conduct  its  affairs  with  strict  justice  or  pro** 
priety  ?    What  would  an  Englishman  say,  if  Ireland 
should  propose  to  him  the  suppression  of  one  half  of 
the  number  pf  the  representatives  of  his  country,  and 
the  substitution  of  Irishmen  for  them?    Would  he  be 
satisfied  with  an  intimation,  that  his  country  wbuld  be 
as  well  represented  by  Irish  as  by  English  members  ? 
Yet  even  this  would  be  a  much  fairer  proposal  than 
that  which  was  now  made  to  Irelapd.    The  peace  of 
Europe  had  already  been  disturbed  by  the  dispute  relative 
to  the  proportion  between  the  qumber  of  constituents 
and  representatives  :  it  therefore  might  be  thought  im- 
prudent to  set  that  question  now  afloat  among  the 
people  of  Ireland.    Indeed,  he  would  not  have  referred 
to  it  if  it  had  not  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  speech 
and  the  address  ;  but,  as  it  was  thus  obtruded,  it  might 
be  less  dangerous  to  agitate  it  in  pailiament  than  to 
suffer  the  public  to  discuss  it  without  authority  or 
assistance. 

Having 
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Having  stated  bis  objections  to  tfre  toeasure  in  * 
constitutional  point  of  view,  he  adverted  to  its  probable 
effects  on  commerce.  By  occasioning  the  absence  of  * 
great  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  it  would 
qtimiiwh  in  a  serious  degree  the  consumption  of  tbe 
country ;  and,  while  it  would  lessen  the  import  trade 
it  would  also  affect  the  exportation  of  commodities* 
The  advantages  which  it  promised  to  particular  piaces 
would  by  no  mean?  compensate  tbe  general  mischief 
which  would  Yesjult  from  a  diminution  of  capital  and 
consumption.  The  commerce  of  Ireland  was  rapidly 
advaqctqg ;  and,  aa  its  increase  was  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  established  system,  a  change  would  be 
highly  inexpedient, 

How,  he  then  asked,  would  the  proposed  union 
affect  the  peace  or  strength  fcf  {he  country  ?  Answering 
his  own  question,  he  affirmed  thai  it  would  lay  a.  foun- 
dation for  ^discontent ;  and  that,  as  die  system  would 
be  permanent,  its  effect  /on  the  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  progressively  prejudicial.  In  such  a  state, 
public  strength  would  necessarily  be  impaired. 

One  argument  which  seemed  to  favor  the  scheme 
was,  tfcat  a  similar  measure  had  proved  advantageous  to. 
Scotland.  But  thai  country,  when  she  acteded  to  an 
Ufldon  with  EngUmk  was  in  circumstances  very  dt£» 
fcreot  from  those  in  which  Inland  now  stood*  Scot? 
lapd  Tvas  subjected  tp  the  alfcrnatm  either  of  accepting 
the  offer,  or  of  exposing  herself  to  a  warmth  of  re? 
^entment  which,  weak,  as  abe  was,  might  terminate 
in  h*r  ruin :  Ireland  was  much  less  liable  to  injury 
from  a  refusal  of  compliance.  As  the  Scots  menaced 
England  with  a  sepa^tipn,  an  qpi<?n  was  more  necessary 
for  securing  the  two  crowns  tp  the  same  sovereign,  than 
it  would  be  in  the  case  of  Ireland*  whoie  crown  was 

n  2  connected 
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Connected  with  that* of  Great-Britain  by  indissoluble 
ties.  Having  mentioned  some  other  points  of  difference, 
he  proceeded  to  obviate  an  argument  drawn  from  the 
supposed  distresses  of  Ireland.  It  had  been  said,  that, 
as  the  country  was  in  a  "bad  state,  and  an  union  could 
hardly  make  it  worse,  the  measure  at  least  deserved  £ 
trial.  To  this  he  replied,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  give 
a  sick  man  a  potion  which  might  be  fatal,  merely  be- 
cause his  case  was  already  dangerous. 

The  Irish  parliament,  it  was  said,  had  manifested  a 
want  of  wisdom,  and  had  shown  itself  to  be  subser- 
vient to  sinister  influence;  but  he  observed  that  it 
would  be  very  unjust,  on  such  pretences,  to  destroy  the 
constitution,  and  that  the  two  houses  hail  an  opportu- 
nity of  disproving  the  latter  charge  in  particular  by  a 
rejection  of  the  present  proposal. 

That  an  union  would  secure  the  country  against  in- 
vasion, he  denied ;  for  a  foreign  enemy  would  not  be 
deterred  bf  an  act  of  parliament;  and  the  people,  in- 
censed at  being  forced  into  the  measure*  would  be  less 
eager  to  resist  invaders.  -     '         x 

After  other  remarks,  he  recommended  the  strict 
observance  of  an  old  declaration,  substituting  Ireland 
for  England— Nttumus  kgts  HiBfeRNi^E  mutart ;  and 
exhorted  his  countrymen  to  maintain  a  friendly  con- 
nexion with  Great- Britain,  without  adopting  an  uncon- 
stitutional system,  which  seemed  rather  to  portend  mis- 
chief than  to  promise  advantage. 

Mr.  Tighe,  considering  a  part  of  the  address  as  in 
some  measure  pledging  the  house  to  the  support  of  an 
union,  was  unwilling  to  agree  to  it.  But  lord  Castle- 
re  aoh  assured  him,  that  an  acquiescence  in  -the 
address  did  not  involve  an  approbation  of  legislative 
union.    It  only  promised,  he  said,  that  the  house  would 

deliberate 
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deliberate  on  the  best  means  of  improving  the  connexion 
between  the  kingdoms,  and  augmenting  the  energy  of 
the  empire.  That,  these  desirable  ends  would  be  most 
effectually  secured  by  an  incorporation  of  the  realms, 
he  was  fully  persuaded;  but  the  members  who  might 
vote  for  the  address  would  not  be  bound  to  give  their 
sanction  to  his  opinion. 

.  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  a  barrister  of  high  repu- 
tation, opposed  in  strong  terms  the  idea  of  a  legislative 
union,  as  a  scheme  that  would  injure  the  prosperity 
and  destroy  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  He  denied  the 
competency  of  the  legislature  to  the^adoption  of  a  mea- 
sure invasive  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  subversive 
of  the  constitution  of  the  country.  But,  even  if  it  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  exercise  such  power,  it  would, 
he  contended,  be  the  height  of  folly  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice  to  the  pride  of  Britain,  or  trust  to  the  liberality 
of  a  nation  which  had  treated  the  Irish  with  glaring 
injustice.  What  influence,  he  asked,  would  ioo  re- 
presentatives, of  Ireland  have  in  an  assembly  in  which 
were  558  British  members  ?  Far  from  haying  any 
weight,  they  would  be  mere  ciphers  in , the  legislature, 
and  would  be  constrained  to  submit  on  every  occasion 
to  the  dictates  of  a  haughty  and  powerful  majority. 

He  quoted  various  instances  of  the  illiberal  conduct 
of  England  toward  the  sister  kingdom,  and  affirmed 
that  for  six  centuries  the  Irish  had  been  precluded,  by  a 
series  of  oppression,  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  those 
advantages  with  which  nature  had  apparently,  blessed 
them.  H^  deprecated  tjie  subjection  of  his  country  to 
,the  sway  of  a  British  parliament,  and  declared  his 
Strong  wishes  for  the,  preservation  of  that  legislative 
independence  which  had  obvioualy  promoted,  .th^  pro- 
sperity of  the  realm.     If  he  conceived  that  an  .inoor« 
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poration  of  th6  parliaments  would  add  strength  fo  die 
empire,  arid  tender  the  whole  state  more  flourishing, 
he  was  ready  to  give  his  assent  to  the  coalition ;  butt 
as  he  thought  it  degrading  and  detrimental  to  Irelandf 
and  more  likely  to  disunite  and  weaken  than  to 
strengthen  the  two  countries,  he  could  not  refrain  froih 
menacing  it  with  his  determined  hostility.  He  also 
condemned  the  means  that  were  used  for  its  promotion, 
particularly  alluding  to  the  dismission  of  sir  John  Par- 
nfcll ;  an  example  which  would  deter  every  possessor 
of  office  from  a  disclosure  df  his  conscientious  opinioft, 
if  it  should  happen  to  be  adverse  to  the  views  of  the 
court.  He  concluded  with  moving,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  address,  that  the  house  should  declare  its  resolu- 
tion  of  maintaining  die  right  df  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  a  *  resident  and  independent  legislature,  as  recognlsfcd 
by  the  British  parliament  in  1782/  and  finally  settled  at 
the  adjustment  of  all  differences  between  the  twd  coun- 
tries/ 

Mr.  Conolly  dissehted  from  this  motion,  for  the 
reason  which  he  had  urged  againfst  the  constitution 
of  178a;  namely,  the  absurdity  of  having  two  inde- 
pendent legislatures  in  one  empire,  which  rie  compared 
to  two  heads  on  one  pair  of  shoulders.  Many  of  the 
evils  of  Ireland,  he  was  convinced,  had  arisen  from  this 
source  \  yet  the  independence  was  not  so  substantial 
as  it  was  said  to  be  ;  for  th4re  had  been  at  one  tide, 
since  the  year  above-mentioned,  1x6  placemen  and 
pensioners  in  the  house  of  commons* 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  thought  himself  boutid  todifrer 
front  those  with  whom  he  had  lately  acted,  as  his  reasoh 
and  conscience  forbade  him  fo  vote  away  the  constitu- 
tion of  hi*  cduntry,  or  the  liberties  and  property  of  his 
countrymen.    He  thanked  Cod  that  on -this  occasion 
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lie  was  free,  not  being  ope  of  the  numerous  body  of 
placemen  and  pensioners  who  were  expected  to  gratify 
the  minister  wkh  a  surrender  of  the  birth-right  and 
•freedom  of  die  Irish  to  the  demands  of  Great-Britain. 
He  then  took  a  survey  of  the  question  in  two  points 
of  view— the  competency  of  parliament,  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  measure.  Neither  the  peers  nor  die 
commons  could  abdicate  their  own  rights ;  much  less 
were  they  lawfully  empowered  to  vote  away  the  rights  of 
the  people.  The  Scats  had  been  more  fairly  treated  in  this 
respect  than  the  Irish  would  be,  if  an  union  should  be 
formally  proposed  in  this  session ;  for  the  legislature  of 
die  northern  realm  had  been  convoked  with  public 
notice  of  the  grand  scheme  which  was  in  agitation, 
Whereas  that  of  Ireland  was  summoned  without  pre* 
▼ions  intimation  of  the. intended  project  To  precipitate 
an  union  in  this  way  would  be  to  promote  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  government— k  would  indeed  be  a  revolu- 
tionary measure  of  the  most  dangerous  kind.-*-The 
expediency  or  eligibility  of  the  scheme  he  was  inclined 
to  doubt  >  and  he  thought  there  was  some  foundation 
for  die  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  in  conversation 
with  an  Irishman,  said,  (  Do  not  unite  with  us,  sir ; 
for,  if  you  do,  we  shall  rob  you  as  we  robbed  die 
Scotch/  An  union  was  not  necessary  to  tranquillise 
the  country ;  for  die  activity  and  courage  of  die  loyal 
citizens  and  provincials  had  in  a  great  measure  effected 
that  object,  and  would  soon  complete  the  work.  It 
was  not  requisite  for  preventing  a  separation  of  the  two 
crowns,  as  the  law  sufficiendy  guarded  against  that 
misfortune.  An  ulterior  arrangement  of  some  imperial 
concerns  ntight  perhaps  be  expedient ;  but  this  might 
be  concerted  without  an  incorporation,  and  without 
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leaving  the  interests  of  Ireland  at  the  mercy  of  a  Bri- 
tish cabinet. 

.  Mr.  Fitzcerald  of  Kerry  totally  differed  from  the 
late  prime*scfjeant.  He  maintained  the  necessity  of  an 
union  from  the  disordered  state  of  Ireland  and  the 
great  risque  of  a  separation ;  and,  on  the  point  of  par- 
liamentary competency,  he  contended  that  such  apowef 
could  not  be  denied  without  elevating  beyond  due  bounds 
the  authority  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Lee  was  convinced  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Irish 
constitution  would  not  promote  the  tranquillity  or  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
duce alarming  discontent,  and  fan  the  flames, of  rebel- 
lion. If  the  minister  should  attempt  to  enforce  $uch  a 
-surrender,  language  would  hardly  afford  a  name  suf- 
ficiently expressive  of  his  crime.  Even  already,  he  had 
resorted  to  fraud  and  force— -to.  fraud,  in  discarding  the 
old  servants  of  the  crown,  because  they  were  unwilling 
to  violate  their  conscience — to  force,  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  foreign  army  for  the  purpose  of  over-awing 
the  people.  If  he  should  persist  in  such  conduct,  he 
would  not  find  the  Irish  tame  or  passive :  they  would 
defend  their  liberties  with  hardihood  and  vigor.;  and,  if 
they  should  be  in  want  of  aid,  they  might  easily  obtain 
it  from  the  rulers  of  the  French  republic,  who  would 
be  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  wounding  Britain 
through  Ireland.  This  was  an  extremity  against  which 
the  former  kingdom  ought  scrupulously  to  guard. .  As 
there  were  apparently  some  radical  errors  in  the  system 
$f  Irish  government,  they  ought  to  be  examined  and 
•  corrected  ;  or  the  seeds  of  discontent  might  fructify  for 
ever.  The  British  nation  ought  also  to  .be  particularly 
oh  its  guard  against  the  introduction  of  a  body  of  Irish 
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members,  as  the  rninister,  by  the  addition  of  this  corps 
to  his  company  of  Scots  and  his  party  of  sepoys,  might 
he  enabled  to  overwhelm  all  remains  of  opposition. 

He  was  proud  of  being  one  of  the  first  who  opposed 
this  unjustifiable  measure.  If  he  should  be  blamed  for 
having  resisted  it  without  knowing  the  terms,  he  would 
Answer  that  he  cared  not  about  specific  articles,  whan 
there  was  such  a  degree  of  turpitude  in  the  thing  itself, 
that  no  terms  could  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  or  his 
feelings.  It  was  a  question  of  principle,  not  of  terms. 
How  were  the  conditions  to  be  adjusted  ?  How  could 
the  liberty  of  a  nation  be  appreciated  ?  Could  its  value 
be  determined  by  arithmetic,  or  measured  by  a  gauging- 
rod?    • 

He  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  (and  he  staked  his 
professional  character  on  the  justness  of  the  remark) 
that  the  parliament  was  not  competent  to  the  change 
which  it  was  desired  to  enact.  The  constitution,  in  an 
affair  of  this  magnitude,  required  an  appeal  to  the 
public  $  and  nothing  but  the  will  of  the  people,  signi- 
fied in  new  elections  of  representatives,  could  give  the 
legislature  the  authority  necessary  for  the  extraordinary 
occasion. 

•«.  Mr,  Saint-George  Daly  vindicated  the  compe- 
tency of  the  parliament  to  the  enactment  of  a  measure 
of  this  kind,  though  he  allowed  that  it  had  no  authority 
to  violate  the  rights  of  the  people.  An  union,  he  said, 
would  not  annul  or  infringe  their  rights ;  and  to  was 
the  only  settlement  that  promised  to  heal  the  distraction's 
of  the  country.  ' 

Mr.  Barrington,  in  declaiming  against  an  union, 
gave  way  to  such  a  freedom  of  reflexion,  that  lie  was 
repeatedly  called  to  order ;  but  he  continued  his  bold 
career  in  defiance  of  all  interruption.    The  secretary 

had 
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had  recommended  the  most  dispassionate  coolness*  and 
had  supported  bis  advice  by  example ;  but  the  present 
speaker  observed,  that,  though  such  behaviour  might 
become  the  assailant  of  liberty*  it  was  not  very  appro* 
priate  to  her  defender,  and  that  he  who  could  argue 
With  apathy  against  a  daring  attempt  to  violate  a  free 
constitution,  fhust  be  more  or  less  than  man.    He  bad 
been  duped  into  a  support  of  some  less  important  mea- 
Itores  of  the  cabinet ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  he  thought 
It  bis  duty  to  oppose  the  court  with  vigor  and  perse- 
verance.    The  house  was  not  competent  to  discuss  the 
question  thus  smuggled  on  its  consideration ;  and,  even 
if  it  were,  the  means  which  had  been  used  to  influence 
the  votes  of  members  would  preclude  the  legality  of;  its 
decision,  by  preventing  it  from  speaking  the  sense  of 
the  people.     Neither  the  parliament  nor  the  country" 
had  had  fair  play.    Letters  had  been  written  to  obstruct 
provincial  meetings :  the  inhabitants  of  the  commercial 
towns  had  been  deceived  by  misrepresentations ;  and, 
While  menaces  weft*  thrown  out  by  the  emissaries  And 
hireling*  of  the  court,  promised  and  artful  insinuations 
were  employed  in  their  turn.    Indeed,  the  business  was 
a  tissue  of  meanness  and  iniquity. 

He  accused  the  minister*  of  having  checked  the 
rising  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  affirmed  that  they 
had  stimulated  two  sects  or  parties  to  mutual  attacks, 
in  the  hope  of  rendering  both  too  weak  to  withstand 
the  arbitrary  vtfwf  of  die  cabinet.  It  wa*  not  merely 
their  purpose,  he  added,  to  destroy  the  constitution  of 
Ireland :  they  wished  also  to  annihilate  the  liberties  of 
Great-Britain.  They  pretended  that  an  incorporation 
of  th*  realms  would  extend  the  trade  and  augment  the 
accommodations  and  the  hafttiness  of  the  Irish  j  but 
this  was  a  delusive  assertion,   and  the  consequence 
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Would1  be  the  reverse  of  the  statement.  The  hint  of 
such  &  scheme  was  an  insult  to  the  house ;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  people,  forgetting  all  political  and  reli- 
gious differences,  would  unite  to  baffle  the  aims  of 
Unprincipled  and;  profligate  statesmen*  The  example 
of  North-America;  would  teach  them  how  to  act,  if 
the  measure  should  be  pressed  in  repugnance  to  their 
inclinations. 

Mr.  Dobbs  acknowleged,  that,  when  the  project 
was  started,  hfe  was  dazzled  with  the  advantage*  whfch 
its  patrons  held  out,  and  was  disposed  to  sacrifice  his 
ideas  of  national  pride  to  what  he  conceived  to  he  the 
national  ihterest :  but,  when  he  had  maturely  considered 
the  subject,  and  had  weighed  die  arguments  adduced  on 
both  sicks,  he  Was  convinced  that  the  scheme  did  foot 
ttteritthe  fevorabte  notice  of  the  Irish,  and  that,  even 
if  it  should  prove  less  injurious  to  them  than  he  had 
reason  to  think  it  would  be,  he  and  his  representative 
brethren  cotiH  not  be  justified  in  surrendering  the  rights 
of  their  constituents  and  of  posterity,  and  transferring, 
the  parliament  to  another  country. 

Mr.  G.  Ktf  ox,  in  florid  language,  opposed  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  question  so  dishonorable  and  prejudicial  to 
Irakrid,  and  fulminated  his  anathemas  against  all  who 
'should  promote  the  execrable  measure. 

Lard  CASTtEH£  aoh  thought  it  unnecessary  to  pat-* 
Htulatf se  the  advantages  which  an  union  promised  to 
Ireland  and  to  the  empire,  as  a  detail  would  at  this 
time  be  premature.  He  affected  to  be  surprised  at 
'the  high  tone  assumed  by  the  speakers  of  opposition, 
at  the  illiberally  of  their  reflexions,  and  at  die  weak- 
ness of  their  reasoning.  What,  he  asked,  were  the 
'objects  of  ihb  measure  but  such  as  must  excite  the  ap- 
probation of  every  loyal  subject  and  the  applause  of 

every 
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every  patriot  ?    To  tranquillise  and  improve  Ireland, 
and  consolidate  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  empire, 
were  the  real  aims  of  its  projectors,  who  deserved  to  be 
hailed  by  public  gratitude,  rather  than  attacked  by  ma- 
lice and  calumny.     The  miseries  of  the  country  were 
indisputably  great ;  and,  for  want  of  a  speedy  remedy,  it 
might  even  be  ruined.  Its  state  and  government  exhibited 
no  fixed  principles  on  which  the  human  mind  could 
rest,  no  one  standard  to  which  its  different  prejudices 
could  be  accommodated.    Without  an  union,  it  might 
become  a  province  of  France :  at  present,  it  was  seem- 
ingly independent,  but  required,  for  its  protection  against 
foreign  and  domestic  foes,  a  British  army  which  it  had 
not  the  means  to  support.    It  had  not  the  benefit  of  the 
English  constitution,  which,  indeed,  was  incompatible 
with  the  state  of  the  connexion ;  for  that  constitution 
did  not  recognise  separate  and  independent  legislatures 
under  one  crown*     By  an  incorporation  with  Britain, 
a  common  interest  would  be  established  ;  and  the  wel- 
fare  of  one  country  wpuld  be  that  of  the  other.     Re- 
ligious dissensions  would  be  allayed ;  jealousy  and  pre- 
judice would  subside ;  trade  would  greatly  flourish ;  a 
respectable  set  of  men  between  the  landlord  and  the 
mere  peasant  would  arise ;  and  the  morals  of  the  lowest 
class  would  be  improved.     The  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  absentees,  and  other  incidental  inconveniences, 
would  be  of  very  trifling  import,  compared  with  the 
safety  and  prosperity  that  would  result  from  the  mea- 
sure. 

He  did  not  expect  to  hear,  from  constitutional  law- 
yers, the  allegation  of  parliamentary  incompetence.  .It 
was  clear  to  him,  that  a  legislative  body  was  at  all 
times  competent  to  the  adoption  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  promoting  the  general   welfare.     For  that 

purpose 
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purpose  the    parliament  was   instituted ;    and,  as  an 

» 

union  was  calculated  for  such  an  object,  without  vio- 
lating the  principles  of  the  constitution,  the  denial  of 
competency  might  justly  be  exploded. 

Mr.  Plunket,  from  the  desponding  looks  and  feeble 
voices  of  those  gentlemen  who  sought  to  annihilate  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  conceived  strong  hopes  of  the 
failure  of  their  attacks.     He  was  confident  that  the 
majority  would  spurn  at  a  proposition  which  tended  to 
degrade  and  enslave  the  country.    .Every  unprejudiced 
observer,  he  said,  would  see  it  in  its  true  light,  and 
would  reprobate  the  unwarrantable  means  to  which  the 
government  had  resorted  for  the  promotion  of  an  '  abo- 
minable measure.'     Its  supposed  advantages  were  very 
disputable,  while  its  disadvantages  were  certain.     Even 
if  an  act  should  pass  in  its  favor,  it  would  be  '  a  mere 
nullity,  and  no  man  in  Ireland  would  be  bound  to  obey 
it/    If  the  constitution  should  be  much  less  altered 
than  it  would  be  by  a  conjunction  of  the  two  legisla- 
tures, the  representative  trust  would  be  violated,  and 
the  people,  in  the  sanctuary  of  whose  will  the  parlia- 
ment was  enshrined,  might  resume  their  original  rights. 
This  was  not  an  unauthorised  suggestion,  but  was  a 
doctrine  which  might  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
Revolution. 

Mr.  Ogle  considered  it  as  the  duty  of  a  delegate 
not  to  disobey  the  instructions  of  his  constituents, 
on  questions  of  great  moment,  and  declared  that  he 
would  resign  his  seat  rather  than  vote  for  an  union 
agairist  the  inclinations  of  those  who  had  deputed  him 
to  parliament.  On  the  present  occasion,  his  opinion 
was  correspondent  with  the  sentiments  which  they 
entertained.  He  approved  the  constitution  of  the  year 
1781,  and  would  not  consent  to  its  surrender ;  and  he 

protested, 
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proposal,  he  said,  arose  from  a  wish  on  the  part  of 
England  to  recover  that  dominion  over  the  Irish  which 
she  had  lost  in  1782,  and  to  obtain  a  power  of  taxing 
them  without  their  own  consent  for  the  support  of  the 
general  expences  of  the  empire.     The  agitation  of  such 
a  question,  he  was  convinced,  would  produce  more 
mischief  than  benefit:   it  might  even  prove  fatal  to 
British  connexion;  but  he  trusted  that  the  ill  conse- 
quences with  which  it  was  pregnant  would  find  an  an* 
tidote  in  the  spirit  and  virtue  of  the  house.     Two  con- 
siderations ought  to  regulate  the  adoption  of  any  pub- 
lic measure;   one  was,   whether  it  was  intrinsically 
good}  the  other,  whether  it  agreed  with  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  the  people.     Were  these  principles  in- 
cluded in  the  present  measure  ?  Even  if  it  were  a  good 
scheme,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  press  it  in  opposition 
to  the  general  will;    and,  if  it  were  bad,  the. conse- 
quences of  persistence  in  it  might  be  dreadful.    But* 
exclaimed  the  baronet, '  it  cannot  be  carried  into  effect ; 
for  every  gentleman  in  Ireland  will  sooner  part  witb 
his  life  than  give -up  the  independence  of  his  country/ 
[the  house  re-echoed  with  cries  of  hear !  hear  !  ]     c  Let 
then  the  scandalous  and  irritating  measure  be  relin- 
quished ;  and  let  the  country,  panting  from  its  recent 
struggles  and  its  present  alarms,  repose  at  last  in  tran- 
quillity.' 

He  then  replied  to  some  arguments  which  had  been 
urged  in  recommendation  of  an  union.  It  had  been 
said*  that  financial  poverty  rendered  the  Irish  unable  to 
maintain  their  independence ;  but  this  assertion  was 
contradicted  by  the  speech  lately  delivered,  from  the 
throne,  which  had  asserted  the  increase  of  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  A  nation  which,  for 
more  than  600  years,  had  maintained,  while  very  poor, 
a  resident  parliament,  surely  would  not  lose   by  an 

accumu- 
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Itocuroulatfon  of  wealth  die  ability  of  supporting  its 
4egislature.-*Jt  had  been  affirmed  that  the  want  pf 
^protection  from  a  British  aimed  force  rendered  an  union  . 
desirable*  aod  thajt  gratitude  for  former  assistance  of 
;that  kmi  called  for  an  acquiescence  in  the  measure* 
An  English  forge  had  certainly  defended  the  Irish 
against  foreign  enemies :  but  it  was  not  indisputably 
manifest  that  their  neighbours  had  given  them  any  pro4 
tection  against  internal  foes  ;  and  it  might  be  alleged, 
that  Hibernian  troops  bad  frequently  assisted  die  Eng- 
lish in  their  wars,  so  as  to  render  the  balance  of  aid  at 
least  equal,  if  not  to  make  it  preponderate  in  favor  of 
Irish  services. 

As  s6me  had  argued,  that  the  commerce  of  Ireland 
would  be  .greatly  promoted  by  an  union*  he  contended 
that  its  only  existing  restriction  was  in  the  chaimel 
4cade,  which  was  of  little  importance ;  that  this  had 
been  ^repeatedly  promised  without  the  expectation  of 
-such  a  sacrifice  as  was  how  demanded *  and,  if  mi- 
nisters had  any  regard  for  their  honor,  it  would  now  to 
granted'  withotot  an  union. 

That  the  evil  arising  from  an  increase'  of  the  num- 
ber of  absentees  would  be  moire  than  compensated  by 
the  influx,  of  Britkh  merchants  and  British  capital,  and 
the  consequent  establishment  of  a  middle  class,  he  did 
not  believe.  He  saw  no  inducements  fofr  sucha  transfer, 
«6  grounds  for  expecting  such  an  advantage  beyond  * 
those  which  had  e&iited  for  thefcpt  sixteen  years  *,  and, 
in  that  time,  the  ascertained  rights  and  increasing  com- 
merce of  behind  had  not  produced  these  effects* 

It  had  heen  asserted,  that  Ireland  had  sent  its  repre* 
jqpntatives  tx>  the  parliament  of  England  for  three  suc- 
cessive reigns.  If  that  assertion  were  strictly  true,  it 
would,  he  said,  have  no  weight  in  the  determination 
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of  the  present  question.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IFL 
indeed,  the  peers  and  commons  of  Ireland  were  desired 
to  attend  their  sovereign  in  England ;  but  they  did  not 
send  a  deputation  before  they  had  unanimously  declared 
that  their  compliance  with  this  request  should  not  in 
any  respect  derogate  from  their  rights.  How  could  this« 
behaviour  be  construed  into  a  surrender  of  independ- 
ence? ' 

It  was  represented  as  incongruous  and  inconvenient 
that  there  should  be  two  independent  legislatures  under 
the  same  crown;  but  the  risque  of  discordancy  was 
not*  very  alarming ;  and  he  was  confident  that  the  par- 
liaments of  the  two  countries  would  ever  retain  a  suffi- 
cient share  of  good  sense,  and  a  sufficient  regard  to  their 
common  interests,  to  agree  on  imperial  questions* 

He  was  astonished  at  the  eagerness  of  Great-Britain 
for  the  ruin  of  the  freedom  of  Ireland)  after  the  sa- 
crifices already  made  by  the  latter  kingdom— *sacrificds 
which  had  given  to  the  former  a  great  extent  of  influ- 
ence and  >  authority.  Having  mentioned  thfc  successive 
attempts  of  the  English  government  for  the  complete 
subjection  of  Ireland,  fye  remarked  the  coincidence  be- 
tween the  state  of  that  realm  at  the  time  of  those  efforts 
and  on  the  present  occasion.  Weakness  was,  in  each 
instance,  the  incitement  to  usurpation.— He  concluded 
with  giving  his  most  decided  negative  to  that  part  of 
the  address  which  would  leave  ground  for  a  renewal  of 
attempts  on  the  independence  of  parliament  and  the  li- 
berties of  Ireland*  ,_  I 

Lord  Castlereagh,  without  following  the  ba- 
ronet through  his  wide  range  of,  observation,  made  some 
remarks  on  the  subject.  He  allowed  that  ministers  did 
not  intend  to  relinquish  the  measure,  while  they  had 
any  hope  of  success :  if  they  should,  they  would  be 

unworthy 
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iMlworthy  of  the  situations  which  they  filled,,  and  might 
fee  accused  of  a  disregard   to  the  interests  of  their 
country  and  the  empire.     The  parliament,  he  hoped, 
wpuld  have  too  just  a  sense  of  its  own  character,   to 
dismiss   a.  question  of  such   importance  without .  a 
sober  and,  deliberate  discission.  ,  The  measure  ought 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the,  clamors  of  faction*    It  was 
perhaps. (he  first  virtue  of, ministers  to  maintain  adigni- 
jEed  firmness  against  fectkxn  t  and,  if  they  should  be 
influenced  by„  cabals,  and ,  by  wretched  tound-rvbim  >$f 
petty-fogg4r$v\hQ.  country  might  be  lost.  The  dismissal  of 
those  who  wee?  unfriendly  to  anUtfipu,  he  added,  could 
not  justly  be  $o&deix(ned :  .it  wa»a  part  of  the  king's  pre- 
rogative to  determine  who  should,  be  his  servants;  aftd 
all  who  endeavoured  to  counteract  9  salutary  measure 
deserved;  to  be;discagled.-r-Th5  oppo§ers  of  the  .scheme, 
he  said,  did7n<#  appear  to  be  guided  by  motives  of  pa- 
triotic <?r  public  virtue;  parly:  Spirit  was  more  preva- 
lent in  thejr  minds,  .,  Of  whaMnembers  did  the  phalanx 
consist? :  Did  they  agree  Jn  political  sentiments  ?   Of 
what  description  were  the  leaders  of  the  body?    Some 
wefe  the  abettor*  of  French  principles;  and  with  these 
disaffected  men  many  loyal  characters  had  stooped  to  a 
coalition.     Such  an  unnatural  confederacy,  he  trusted, 
would  be  unsuccessful.     The  assertions  of  such  a  party 
respecting  an  intention  pf  employing  the  British  militia 
in   enforcing  the  union,   and*  other  illiberal  charges, 
-might,  bd  easily  refuted:  and  no  obloquy  or  calumny 
should  deter,  him  from  the  prosecution  of  a  beneficial 
scheme. 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  in.  a  spirited  manner, 
defended  the*  anti-unionists,  against  the  attacks  of  the 
secretary,  and  ^  asserted  the  uprightness  of  their  inten- 
tions.   He  allowed  that  men  of  different  political  prin- 
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cities  trere.to.be  found  among  them:  but  was  tht 
constitution  of  Ireland  to  be  surrendered,  because  a 
difference  of  opinioh  on  some  questions  subsisted  among 
persons  who  were  unanimous  on  this  ?  Did  k  argufc  & 
factious  zeal  to  resist  an  attack  up<m  the  independence 
of:  the  country  ?   Oould  the  respectable  members  whd 
opposed  such  an  attempt  submit  to  the  imputation  of 
a  party  spirit  from  a  young  man,  Who  had  nothing  to 
sHiekl.hrm  from  their  contempt  bur  the  office- which  h& 
abused  ?— He  then  strongly  atbised  a  dereliction  of  4hb 
hieasure,  alleging  that  riot  only  a  sense  of  patriotism^ 
Imt  also  the  improbability  of  success*  ought  to  induce* 
the  ministry  to  renounce  it.    The  eftergy  of  puMte 
virtue,  which  had  bedn  manifested'  both  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  would,  he  trusted,  b&ffle  the  intrigues  of 
the  cotott ;  but  he  Wofcld  not  leave  k  m  the  power  of 
a  minister  to  reneW  the  practice  of  unccmstitutionaiait* 
-for  the  promotion  of  the  scheme,   tic  appealed  to  thos& 
members  who  had  supported  the  proposition,  whether 
their  true  interest  did  not  call  upofl  them  to  detract  Aehr 
tssent,  and  oppose  die  discussion  of  a  question  Which 
violently  agitated  the  public  mind.    Though  he  did -not 
believe  that  the  nation  would  sttger  such  an  unjust 
scheme  to  be  carried  into  effect,    he  wished  for  a 
formal  and  fuH  renunciation  of  it  on  the  part  of  go* 
ternment* 

•  Mr.  John  Beresfo&d  professed  his  desire  of  an 
tmioh,  as  he  thought  it  the  best  remedy  for  the  misera- 
'  He  condition  to  which  Ireland  was  reduced  by  conflict- 
ing interests. 

Mr.  Dobbs  wished  that  the  measure  might  not  be 
discussed,  as  it  appeared  at  the  first  glance  to  be  one 
which  no  terms  could  qualify «  It  would  leave  every 
inan  discontented  who  was  so  at  present,  and  add  to 

the 
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the  nuppjber  *ho$e  who  seemed  now  to  be  $atisfied, 
Tfcre  were  undoubtedly  iauhs  in  the  system  of  Irish 
^dipjfljistratipn  ;  for'  what  -  but  •  radical  errors  in  the. 
government  of  a  country  could  prompt  400,000  men 
to  fake  au  oath  against  its  constitution?  These  errors, 
however  ?  migbt  be  corrected  by  the  existing  parliament. 
It  we-s  the  duty  of  fhe  house  to  search  for  therp,  and 
device  a  speedy  remedy-  This  conduct  wfmld  tend  to 
perpetuate  the  constitution,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
%ouJd  b$  annihilated  by  the  new  project.  He  earnestly 
exported  the  house. to  pursue  such  a  course;  for  he 
Ipved  the  English  constitution,  though  he  hated  English 
tyranny,  and  was  a  friend  to  Irish  freedom,  though  he 
-detected  sedition. 

Mr.  J»  M.O'Ponel  inveighed  in  warm  terms  against 
the  ministerial  scheme,  as  degrading  and  injurious  tp  Ire- 
land, likely  to  protract  discord  and  embitter  the  evils  of 
the  country,  and  tending  to  reduce  it  to  the  helpless 
state  of  a  British  province. — The  speech  of  this  mem- 
ber was  very  long;  but  it  did  not  abound  with  cogent 
ajgumeflts. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  spoke  chiefly  in  defence  of  the 
Irish  professors  of  the  law,  whom,  he  thought,  lord 
Castlereagh  had  treated  illiberally.  Not  content  with 
drawing  from  his  lordship  a  declaration  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  derogate  from  the  honor  of  that  profession,  he 
continued  to  panegyrise  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  and 
affirmed  that  they  had  been  highly  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing for  their  country  the  advantages  which  she  en* 

joyed. 

Mr.  E&ftEWo&T*!  also  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
the  gentlemen  -  of  the  bar,  and  particularly  denied  the 
applicability  0/  the  expression  of  round-robin^  which, 

he  $aid>  implied   '  ?  mutinous  demand  rn^de  by  men 

£9  ashamed 
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ashamed  to  avow  themselves  the  pr6moters  of  it.'  Was 
this  true,  he  asked,  of  the  individuals  who  attended 
the  meeting  ?— Of '  an  union  he  had  at  first  conceived  a 
favorable  idea ;  but,  when  he  had  heard  some  strong, 
arguments  against  it,  and  found  it  obnoxious  to  the  ma* 
jority  of  the  nation,  he  though  r  it  his  duty  to  oppose  it. 
Ireland,  he  added,  was  under  great  obligation  to  .the 
minister  and  his  friends  on  this  occasion ;  for  by  their 
means  it  had  been  shown  that  she  possessed  an  honest, 
spirited,  and  independent  bar,  and  that  she  had  a  par-' 
liament  which,  though  its  members  might  sometiines 
be  diverted  from  the  strict  discharge  of  then*  duty, 
could  rouse  itself  to  her  defence  at  an  interesting  crisis. 
The  spectacle  of  this  night,  he  trusted*  would  show, 
that,  whatever  defects  there  might  be  in  the  national 
character,  the  people  of  Ireland  had  warm  hearts  and 
sound  heads,  and  that,  without  an  excess  of  refine- 
ment, they  possessed  good  qature,  good  sense,  and 
stanch  .honesty. 

Sir  John  Parn£ll  thought  it  degrading  to  the  par- 
liament  to  entertain  a  question  whether  it  should  put  an 
end  to  its  own  existence.  He  animadverted  on  the  ab- 
surdity of  pretending,  as  some  had  affirmed,  that  it 
was  inconsistent  or  presumptuous  to  declare  against  an 
union  without  knowing  the  terms  or  understanding  the 
true  nature  of  the  question.  Could  any  man,  ho 
asked,  be  so  weak  as  not  to  know  what  the  question 
was  ?  It  was  well  known  to  be  this— whether  the  par* 
liament  of  Ireland  and  the  independence  of  the  nation 
should  be  given  up  for  ever  ?  As  the  ministers  would 
not  bind  themselves  by  a  promise  to  preserve  these 
great  objects,  the  parliament,  he  hoped,  would  deter- 
mine the  point,  by  voting  that  it  would  never  surrender 
{he  legislative  independence  of  the  realm.  -  Ireland  had 

abund^nj 
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abundant  resources ;  its  treasury  was  well  stored ;  its 
trade  was  in  a  flourishing  state ;  and,  whatever  had 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  it  could  subsist  without  the 
aid  of  Britain.  An  union,  far  from  being  necessary 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
would,  he  feared,  have  a  very  different  effect. 

Mr*  William  Smith  now  rose;  and,  as  hedis- 
cussed  the  great  question  with  an  ability  which  his  ad- 
versaries were  constrained  to  acknowlege,  we  shall 
more  fully  state  the  substance  of  his  speech  than  his 
former  political  .obscurity  would  otherwise  have  in- 
duced us* 

As  the  British  islands  formed  one  empire,  not  from  a 
temporary  and  accidental  union  of  their  crowns  on  the 
same  head,  but  from  die  constitutional  conjunction  of 
their  crowns,  he  argued,  a  priori,  that  one  legislature 
was  better  adapted  to  such  a  government  d^an  two  par- 
liaments were ,;  tha£  the  latter  system  involved,  at  the 
first  aspect,  a  dangerous  anomaly  ;  and  that  an  empire 
thus  constituted  contained  in  itself  the  seeds  of  contest 
and  of  future  separation.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
tendency  of  union  was  to  limit  the  British  empire  to 
one  legislature,  its  operation,  he  said,  would  be  to 
fortify  that  empire,  and  destroy  those  seeds  of  discord 
which  might  otherwise  produce  a  separation.  '  Some 
might  reply,  that  British  influence  would  operate  as  an 
antidote  to  the  mischiefs  apprehended,  and  would  pre- 
vent legislative  dissensions  from  weakening  and  tearing 
asunder  the  energies  of  the  empire,  or  Irish  indepen- 
jdence  from  checking  the  views  or  injuring  the  interests 
of  Britain.  But  this  supposition,  he  thought,  insult- 
ingly derogated  from  the  practical  independence  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  which  was  thus  allowed  to  be  subor- 
dinate to   that  ,of  Great-Britain.     Where  an    actual 

E  4  subjection 
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rfubjection  thus  existed,  it  might  be  rendered  only  At* 
more  mischievous  and  oppressive,  by  being  eoncealecl 
Behind  a  mask  of  nominal  independence ;  attd1  the  de« 
sired  antidote  would  be  more  effectually  found  m  a» 
union  than  in  a  division  of  legislatures.  To  an  object 
tion,  that  the  paucity  of  representatives  of  Ireland  iu 
the  imperial  parliament  would  leave  that  country  at  thq 
mercy  of  Britain,  he  replied,  that  the  Irish  represertta-r 
Aon  would  be  commensurate  to  Irish  power,  resources, 
and  contribution,  and  that  an  unity  of  interest  wo*rkJ 
secure  the  rights  and  the  welfare  of  every  paft  of  tho 
empire.  If,  in  the  first  instance,  one  legislator  would 
have  been  desirable  for  one  empire,  it  would  also  he 
now  preferable,  after  Ireland  had  long  possessed  * 
distinct  parliament.  By  obtaining  an  union  upon  just 
and  equitable  terms,  she  would  exchange  her  separate 
legislature  for  such  '  an  efficient  share  in  the  imperial 
Councils,  as  would  ensure  a  foil  participation  in  th& 
benefits  of  the  British  constitution  ;  and  she  would  thus 
gain  all  that  she  would  originally  have  been  entided  tQ 
demand,'  For  a  change  so  beneficial,  it  might  be 
expedient  to  sacrifice  sqjne  portion  of  parade  and 
splendor. 

In  support  of  his  opinion  of  the  mischiefs  of  a  double 
legislature,  he  instanced  the  case  of  the  regency,  when 
the  lords  and  commons  of  Ireland,  having  nominated  a 
regent  for  that  kingdom,  intrusted  to,  him  a  degree  of 
authority  different  from,  and  superior  to,  that  which 
the^  British  regent  would  have  possessed.  This  practi- 
cal assertion  of  legislative  independence  tended,  he 
said,  to  produce  *  two  independent  executives  for  one 
^mpire :  it  risqued  intrusting  the  executive  authority  to 
different  hands,  and  set  different  limits,  in  each  island, 
to  its  power.'    Did  not  this  act  tend  to  dismember  the 

empire  ? 
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dnpife  ?    The  king  of  England  being,  *p»  yifto  and 
necessarily,  king  of  Ireland,  not  only  die  regent  of  one 
realm  ought  to  be  regent  of  the  other,  but  die  preroga- 
tive of  the  executive  magistrate  onght  to  have  precisely- 
the  same  limits  in  both  Countries.    The  Irish  houses  of 
parliament,  therefore*  violated  at  that  time  the  spirit  of 
a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  constitution.    It  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  recurrence  of  this  evil 
might  be  prevented  by  a  particular  statute  relative  to 
a  state  of  regency*     A  mere  remedy  lor  a  particular 
mischief  would  not  be  generally  satisfactory*     The 
source  being  '  copious  enough  to  be  the  patient  of 
many  mischiefs/  it  was  highly  expedient  that  it  should 
be  completely  dried  up,— The  afiair  of  the  commercial 
propositions  might  be  adduced  as  another  example  of  the 
ill  effect  of  legislative  distinctness.    In  consideration  of 
^otnfliercial  advantages  which  were  to  be  granted  to  the 
Irish,  the  legislature  of  Great-Britain  required  that  the 
parliament  of  the  sister  kingdom  should  adopt  sucb 
laws  as  might  be  prescribed  to  it  for  the  regulation  at 
certain  brandies  of  trade  and  points  of  navigation* 
But  the  offer  was  rejected,  chiefly  on  account  of  this 
demand;    and  thus  legislative  distinctness  obstrttoted 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  by  dissuading  her  from  an 
peceptanc*  of  considerable  benefits,  on  die  only  terms 
on  which  Britain  could  be  expected  to  concede  than.*-* 
The  idea  of  reform  suggested  another  possible  mischiefi 
If  one  of  the  proposed  plans  of  radical  reform  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  the  legis- 
lature would  have  been  differently  constituted  fronrfliat 
of  Britain ;  the  influence  or  prerogative  of  the  sove- 
reign would  have  been  different  from  that  which  he 
possessed  in  England;   and  the  change  would  have 
tended  to  separate  tfce  two  countries. 

,  ■         '        "■  Of 
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'  Of  the  competency  of  parliament  to  the  enactment 
of  such  reform  he  had  never  heard  any  doubts  express- 
ed ;  and  the  arguments  which,  he  thought,  might  be 
offered  against  the  alleged  right  were  inconclusive,  yet 
perhaps  as  plausible  as  any  that  could  be  urged  against 
die  competency  of.  the  legislature  to  a  decree  of  union. 
That  the  authority  of  the  parliament  had  this  extent, 
he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt.     His  opinion,  he  said, 
was  founded  on   precedent,  on  the  mischiefs  whifch 
would  result  from  a  contrary  doctrine,  on  the  express 
authority  of  constitutional  writers,  and  on  the  genuine 
principles,  of  die  constitution.     By  enacting  an  union, 
parliament  would  do  no  more  than  change  (it  would 
not  surrender  or  subvert)  the  constitution.   Ireland,  after 
a  legislative  incorporation,  would  be  still  governed  by 
three  estates  ;  and  her  inhabitants  would  enjoy  all  their 
privileges  unimpaired.    If  the  legislature  could  new- 
model  the  succession  to  the  crown,  or  change  the  esta- 
blished religion,  it  might  certainly  ordain  those  altera- 
tions which  an  union  would  involve.    To  controvert 
its  right  would  be  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  act  for 
the  incorporation  of  Scotland  with  England  and  Wales. 
On  the  legitimacy  of  that  act  depended  the  title  of  his 
majesty  to  the  crown  of  the  united  kingdom ;  for  the 
second  article  of  the  agreement  was  die  only  act  of 
settlement  that  limited  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  in  re-r 
pugnance  to  the  strict  hereditary  principle  of  the  Scotish 
constitution,  the  succession  to  that  united  monarchy 
which  the  first  article  had  created. , 

He  observed,  that  the  mischiefs  which  would  attend 
the  impeachment  of  the  Scotish  union,  were  numerous, 
Scotland,  in  case  of  the  invalidity  of  that  act,  would 
not  be  bound  by  any  legislative  ordinances  which  ha<l 
keen  promulgated  since  the  year  J  707  ;  nor  would  any 

part 
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part  of  Britain  be  constitutionally  subject  to  the  laws  of 
that  pariifcment  which  had  met  at  Westminster  for  the 
last  ninety  years.  Even  the  act  of  renunciation,  which 
Ireland  considered  as  the  *  corner-stone  of  her  liberties 
and  constitution/  would  in  that  case  not  be  obligatory. 

As  it  had  been  hinted,  that,  from  the  different  orga- 
nisation of  the  Scotkh  and  Irish  parliaments,  the  com- 
petence of  the  former  would  not  establish  that  of  the 
latter,  he  answered  that  the  difference  was  fat  from 
being  material,  and  that  one  partook,  as  much  as  tlie 
other,  of  the  general  powers  allowed  to  parliament  by 
our  constitution.  He  then  referred  to  sir  Edward  Coke 
and  sir  William  Blackstone,  to  prove  that  the  power 
of  parliament;  whether  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
was  transcendent  and  absolute.  As  this  assertion  led 
to  a  difficulty,  implying  that  the  future  imperial  parlia- 
ment might  at  any  time  abrogate  even  the  articles  of 
union,  he  explained  away  that  point  in  a  manner  which 
zealous  anti-jacobins  will  not  approve,  by  saying  that 
it  might  so  act,  but  that  it  would  thus  incur  the  risque 
'  of  entitling  the  subject  to  throw  off  that  government 
which  had  become  an  instrument  of  oppression,  and 
recur  to  first  principles,  to  resistance,  and'  insurrection/ 
He  added,  €  In  the  danger  of  the  attempt  [to  violate  or 
repeal  the  act  of  union\  I  see  some  security  against  its 
being  made  ;  and  mean-while,  in  the  identity  of  impe- 
rial interests,  in  the  Irish  share  in  imperial  councils, 
and  in  the  due  proportion  of  lords  and  commons  to  be 
sent  by  Ireland  to  the  common  legislature,  I  discern 
pome  protection  of  Irish  rights,  and  some  guaranty 
against  their  violation.  The  united  legislature  may  be 
competent  to  disfranchise  Wales  or  Yorkshire,  or  to 
jjolate  the  terms  on  which  the  sister  countries  were  in- 
corporated ; 
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*qfp<>r*ted ;  frut  J  see  no  moral  possibility  of  the  ap- 
plk^tion  of  its  absolute  authority  to  such  purposes.' 

He  afterwards  adduced  the  authority  of  Montesquieu* 
in  support  of  the  power  of  parliament,  and  in  refuta*- 
tioo  of  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the 
people,    who*  when  they  have   deputed  their  repre- 
sentatives, are,  he  thinks,  fundi  officii,  till  by  a  new 
flection  they  obtain  the  liberty  of  discarding  unworthy 
BKinbersi  and  appointing  the  friends  of  their  country.    - 
In  treating  of  the  principle  of  parliamentary,  compe- 
fences  he  affirmed,  that  in  all  governments  an  absolute; 
despotic  power  must  be  inherent,  as,  without  it,  dis- 
order and  confusion  would  prevail.     This  power,  ac- 
cording to  the  British  system,  was  lodged  in  the  king, 
the  nobles,  and  the  people  acting  by  their  representa- 
tives in  parliament.     In  its  own  nature,  it  would  au- 
thorise those  who  lawfully  enjoyed  it,  not  merely  to 
frapie  new  laws  under  the  constitution,  but  to  adapt  the 
government  to  contingent  events  and  occasional  cir- 
cumstances, and  attend  with  suitable  provisions  the  suc- 
cessive changes  of  powers  and  interests,  manners  and 
opinions*    On  this  ground,  the  proposed  union  was 
within  the  reasonable  compass  of  parliamentary  au- 
thority. 

If  he  conceived  that  the'  measure  would  be  a  sur- 
render of  national  independence,  he  would  by  no  means 
agree  to  it ;  but  it  would  merely  be  an  incorporatiop 
of  national  distinctness.  Nor  would  he  promote  the 
scheme,  if  he  .thought  that  it  would  not  ensure  an  iderw 
tity  or  community  of  interests* 

To  recommend  an  union  by  example,  he  mentioned 
the  leading  features  of  that  of  Scotland,.  From  hi$ 
inquiries  he  inferred,  that  the  prosperity  of  that  coun- 
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try  bad  been  considerably  promoted  by  the  measure.; 
and,  though  some  might  not  deem  an  union  so  requi* 
sitein  the  present  case  for  preventing  a  separation,  a* 
k  *ta'ta  the  instance  of  Scotland,  since  Ireland  was 
more  dependent  on  Great-Britain  than  the  northern 
realm  wis  before -the  year  17079  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  late  extraordinary  increase  of  the  power  of 
France,  -and  the  propagation  of  Jacobinical  tenets* 
rendered  the  danger  of  a  disjunction  greater  than  in  the 
former  case. 

Adverting  to  the  affairs  of  the  catholics,  he  ar» 
gtted,  that  an  union  would  improve  the  views  and  hopes 
of  %h6sfe'  sectaries,  as  their  disqualifications  might  ik 
that  event  be  removed  without  danger  to  the  established 
£htirch ;  and  that,  even  if  their  claims  should  not  bt 
flowed,  they  would  not  be  injured  by  -the  measure, 
hat  ^vould  find  their  situation  less  disagreeable  than  aft 
present,  'from  the  more  liberal  behaviour  of  the  satis* 
lied  protestant  party,  and  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
comfort  cpro8ucfed  by  extension  of  trade. 

He  concluded  with  stating  his  ideas  t*f  the  state  of 
the  question.    It  <was  not,  he  said,  whether  iJie  Irish 
Should  surrender  the  liberties  of  their  country,   but 
whether  an  union  might  not  so  modify  their  constitu- 
tion, as  to  pVombte  prosperity  and  peace,  while  it  would 
leave  their  libertiesimimpaired  and  even  secured.  Other 
points  to  be  determined  were,  whether  it  would  not 
fortify  that  empire  fnow  endangered)  of  which  Ireland 
had  long  formed  a  part ;  whether  it  would  not  silence 
internal  jealousy  and  dissension,  bestow  cornmercial 
advantages,    and  so  closely  entwine  the  interests  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  that  Britain  would  injure  herself  by 
obstructing  Irish  aggrandisement  ;  and  whether  a  refu- 
sal 
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sal  of  union  would  not  lead  to  a  total  separation,  which 
would  be  followed  by  the  subjection  of  Ireland  to 
France.  It  was  also  to  be  .considered,  whether  two 
legislatures  in  one  'empire  did  not  tend  to  disunite  ; 
whether  that  distioct  .independence  which  might  mar 
imperial  energy  could  be  substantial  or  valuable  ;  whe- 
ther the  Irish  were  in  such  a  situation,  that  some  radi- 
cal and  tranquil  change  did  not  seem  desirable;  and 
whether  Britain  would  not  purchase,  by  ample  con* 
cessions,  the  strength  which  she  might  derive  frpm  an 
incorporation  of  the;  kingdoms* 
.  Mr*  Ec an  was' not  inclined  to. surrender  his  opinion 
to  the  authority  of  Coke  or  Blackstone,  or  any  law- 
yers, who  had  argued  for  the  competency  of  parlia-c 
ment.  JSo  legislature,  he  said,  had  a  right  to  vote 
away  its  existence  or  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  uttfess 
itsnould  be  specially  empowered  by  the  people,  to  make 
such  sacrifices ;  or*  he  might  rather  say,  the .  people 
themselves  had  no  right  to  bind  their  posterity.  He 
ridiculed  the  pretended  advantages  of  an  union,  and  dis- 
claimed all  desire  of  such  benefits.   , 

.Dr  Arthur  Browne  affirmed,  that  even  those 
writers  who  had  forborne  to  state  any  limitations  of  the 
power  of  parliament  did  not  mean  to  infer  the  absence 
of  all  limits.    It  was  sufficient  for  them  to  make  a 

4 

general  assertion  in  a  point  of  such  delicacy,  leaving 
all  exceptions  to  contingency  and  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  reader.  No  .public  body  could  claim  omnipo- 
tence, or  challenge  a  right  of  resisting  the  demands  of 
justice  or  violating  the  maxims  of  the  constitution.  On 
this  ground,  even  if  there  were  no  other  reasons,  the 
union  ought  to  be  opposed. 

4 

Mr.  Corry,  having  complimented  Mr.  Smith  and 

censured 
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censured  his  two  opponents,  spoke,  of.  die  Settlement  of 
178a,  and  denied  that  the  measure  now  proposed  in- 
volved a  dereliction  .of  the  points  gained  by  Ireland  aft 
that  time.  The  basis  on  which  she  supported  the  claim 
then  allowed  was  the  inseparable  connexion  between 
representation  and  legislation ;  and  the  same  principle 
was  maintained  in  1785,  when  she  resisted  propositions 
tending  to  subject  her,  in  commercial  affairs,  to  the 
laws  of  a  parliament  in  which  she  was  not  represented* 
This  principle  would  not  be  violated  by  the  adoption  of 
the  scheme  of  union ;  for  the  object  of  the  measure 
was  not,  that  Ireland  should,  unrepresented,  be  bound 
by  acts  of  the  British  legislature,  but  that  the  two  par- 
liaments should  form  one  U>dy,  in  which  Ireland  should 
have  a  fair  and  constitutional  representation,  and  her 
just  proportion  of  authority. — He  then  argued  that  any 
amendment  or  vote,  by  which  the  house  should  declare 
that  it  would  never  enter  into  the  consideration  of  a 
certain  subject,  would  be  an  unconstitutional  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  two  other  branches  of  the 
legislature — of  the  crown,  which  had  a  right  to  suggest^ 
and  of  the  peers,  who  had  a  right  of  discussion* 

Mr.  Arthur  Moore  expatiated  on  die  impolicy 
of  an  union,  and  strongly  condemned  it  on  various 
grounds ;  as  did  colonel  Vereker,  sir  John  Freke,  and 
other  speakers. 

A  division  at  length  took  place ;  and  on  this  occasion 
the  adversaries  of  the  court  prevailed ;  for  1  x  1  members 
voted  for  the  omission  of  the  contested  paragraph,  and. 
only  106  gave  their  suffrages  for  its  continuance.  Mr, 
Ponsonby  now  proposed  an  amendment  similar  to  his 
former  motion ;  but,  as  it  was  deemed  unnecessary,  he 
consented  to  withdraw  it. 

The 
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The  public  exaltation  rose  to  a  great  height  on  th& 
defeat  of  the  ministry.  The  unionists  were  insulted  by 
4he  lower  classes  of  the  people ;  and  the  periodical 
prints  joined  in  the  clamor,  and  in  expressions  of  joy 
at  the  abortion  of  the  obnoxious  scheme.  The  chief 
speakers  of  opposition  obtained  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  popularity ;  their  eloquence  was  extolled  with  hy~ 
perbolic  praise,  and  their  patriotic  virtues  were  ac*. 
knowleged  wkh  admiration  and  gratitude* 
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CHAP.  III. 

Summary  of  the  Debates  in  the  British  Parliament  on  tine  Sub* 

jevt  of  an  Union., 

A  HE  confident  and  sanguine  disposition  of  the  British 
minister  induced  him  to  prognosticate  a  speedy  success 
to  tlie  project  of  an  union  with  Ireland-;  and  he  pre* 
pared»  with  his  usual  eagerness,  to  develope  his  plan  of 
incorporation.  In  compliance  with  his  advice,  when  the 
parliament  of  Great-Britain,  after  a  short  adjournment, 
re-assembled  on  the  22d  of  January,  a  message  from  the 
sovereign  was  delivered  to  the  peers  by  lord  Grenvillc, 
recommending  an  union  in  the  following  terms : 

*  His  majesty  is  persuaded,  that  the  unremitting  industry 
with  which  our  enemies  persevere  in  their  avowed  design 
of  effecting  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  this  kingdom 
cannot  fail  to  engage  the  particular  attention  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  his  majesty  recommends  it  to  this  house  to 
consider  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  counteracting 
and  finally  defeating  this  design ;  and  he  trusts  that  a 
review  of  all  the  circumstances  which  have  recently 
occurred  (joined  to  the  sentiments  of  mutual  affection 
and  common  interest)  will  dispose  the  parliaments  of 
both  kingdoms  to  provide,  in  the  manner  which  they 
fhall  judge  most  expedient,  for  settling  such  a  complete 
and  final  adjustment  as  may  best  tend  to  improve  and 
perpetuate  a  connexion  essential  to  their  common  secu- 
rity, and  to  augment  and  consolidate  the  strength, 
power,  and  resources  of  the  British  empire.' 

F  This 
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This  message  being  twice  read  proforma^  lord  Grefl-* 
ville  proposed  that  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
on  the  ensuing  day,  and  that,  in  compliment  to  the* 
importance  of  the  communication,  the  lords  should 
be  summoned.  The  house  readily  agreed  to  both  mo- 
tions. 

A  similar  message,  on  the  same  day,  was  presented 
to  the  commons  by  Mr.  Dundas,  who  moved  that  it 
should  be  considered  on  the  morrow.     Mr.  Sheridan 
immediately  rose,  and,  while  he  declared  his  concurrence 
in  the  general  sentiments  which  the  message  conveyed, 
he  expressed  his  apprehensions  of  the  danger  which 
might  arise  from  the  discussion  of  particular  points  of 
union  in  the  present  state  of  affairs.    He  wished  for  the 
restoration  of  cordial  harmony  between  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  thought  that  a  precipitate  agitation  of 
the  proposed  question  might  be  fatal  to  the  prosperity* 
perhaps  to  the  existence,  of  both  realms.     He  there* 
fere  could  not  join  in  any  address  which  might  pledge 
the  house  to  enter  into  a  speedy  investigation  of  the  sub* 
}ect. — Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  the  address  which  the  house 
would  be  desired  to  vote  would  merely  contain  senti- 
ments which  every  man  who  wished  well  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  countries  would  be  ready  to  adopt* 
On  what  solid  grounds  such  an  address  could  be  opposed 
he  could  not  easily  conjecture  ;  nor  did  the  observations 
which  he  had  heard  strike  him  as  being  perfectly  respect- 
ful to  his  majesty.     He  did  not  wish  to  press  the  affair 
prematurely  :  full  time,  lie  Said,  would  be  allowed  for 
deliberate  inquiry   and  patient    examination. — When 
Mr.  Sheridan  had  disclaimed  intentional  disrespect,  and 
had  again  deprecated  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  the 
secretary's  motion  received  the  assent  of  the  house. 
On  the  following  day,  lord  Grenvilie  moved  for  the 

con* 
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"Consideration  of  the  message ;  but  no  debate  occurred ; 
and  tire  peers  merely  voted  ah  address  which  was 
brought  forward  by  that  nobleman,  thanking  his  majesty 
for  his  gracious  communication,  and  assuring  him  that 
they  would  maturely  deliberate  on  the  subject  recom- 
mended to  their  notice,  and  promote  any  adjustment 
which  might  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  support  and 
consolidation  of  the  general  interests  of  the  British  em- 
pire. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Dundas,  when  he 
moved  for  an  address  of  thanks,  in  answer  to  the  royal 
message  proposing  the  consideration  of  an  union,  ob- 
served that  it  was  unnecessary  for  htm  to  dwell  on  the 
subject  at  that  time,  as  a  future  day  would  be  appointed 
for  the  full  discussion  of  it. 

The  address  was  scarcely  read,  when  Mr,  Sheri- 
dan called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  ideas 
which  had  arisen  in  his  mind  in  this  early  stage  of  the 
business.  A  final  adjustment*  he  said,  was  proposed ; 
and  no  explanations  were  given  with  regard  to  the 
failure  of  the  last  solemn  adjustment  between  the  coun- 
tries. What  was  then  deemed  final  was  now  considered 
in  a  contrary  light  by  the  ministers  ;  but,  before  the 
commencement  of  tl*e  proposed  investigation,  they 
ought  to  prove  that  the  last  agreement  had  not  been 
productive  of  that  cordial  association  and  unity  which 
k  was  thought  would  result  from  it.  There  was  the 
stronger  reason  to  expect  this  mode  of  proceeding,  when 
the  declaration  of  the  Irish  parliament  in  1782*  was 

recol- 

*  *  We  beg  leave  to  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  his  fubjects  of  Ire- 
land are  entitled  to  a  free  constitution  ;  that,  the  imperial  crown  of  Ire- 
land is  inseparably  annexed  to  the  cro\rn  of  Great-Britain,  on  which 
connexion. the  happiness  of  bpth  nations  essentially  depends;  but  that 
tne  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  &<jjstin<ft  dominion,  having  »  parliament  of 

r  2  '  her 
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recollected.  The  British  legislature  having  acquiesced 
in  this  declaration,  no  other  basis  of  connexion  ought 
to  be  adopted.  The  people  of  Ireland,  who  cherished 
the  pleasing  remembrance  of  that  period  when  inde- 
pendence came  upon  them  as  it  were  by  surprise,  when 
the  genius  of  freedom  rested  upon  their  island,  would 
come  to  this  second  adjustment  with  a  temper  which 
would  'augur  not  tranquillity  but  disquietude,  not  prospe- 
rity but  calamity,  not  the  suppression  of  treason,  but 
the  extension  and  increase  of  plots  to  multiply  and  en- 
sanguine its  horrors.' 

It  might  be  deemed  informal,  he  said,  to  enter  into  this 
discussion  on  the  mere  proposal  of  an  address  of  thanks  ; 
but  he  was  not  sensible  of  any  impropriety  of  conduct 
on  the  occasion.  He  feared  that  the  ground  on  which 
he  stood  was  ticklish  and  dangerous,  and  that  his  mo- 
tives were  liable  to  misinterpretation  from  the  licen- 
tious few,  and  to  misapprehension  from  the  ignorant 
many.  But  there  were  topics  pn  which  silence  would 
be  unworthv  of  the  majesty./ of  truth,  and  would 
misbecome  a  man  enamoured  of  free  discussion,  who 
wished  to  act  as  the  supporter  of  general  liberty. 
«  My  country/  he  emphatically  said,  c  has  claims 
upon  me  which  I  am  not  more  proud  to  acknow- 
lege  than  ready  to  liquidate,  to  the  full  measure  of  my 
ability/ 

There  was  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  intimated 
to  him,  that  to  agitate  in  this  house  any  question  rela- 
tive to  the  affairs  of  Ireland  would  be  an  encroachment 

her  own,  the  sole  legislature  thereof:  that  there  is  no  power  whatsoever 
competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  nation,  except  the  king,  lords, 
*nd  commons,  of  Ireland ;  upon  which  exclusive  right  of  legislation 
we  consider  the  very  essence  of  our  liberties  to  depend,  a  right  which 
we  claim  as  the  birth-right  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  which  we  are 
determined,  in  every  situation  of  life,  to  assert  and  maintain.' 

on 
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on  the  rights  of  the  parliament  of  that  country  ;  and 
that  such  an  insult  to  the  dignity  of  that  body,  and  to 
its   competence    of   legislation,     might    inflame    that 
quick  spirit  of  independence,  which  the  sister  kingdom 
knew  how  to  express,  and  had  ever  appeared  both  able 
and  ready  to  infuse,  into  a  system  of  ardent  intrepid  op- 
position to  every  act  of  ulterior  domination.     But,  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  question  involved  the  inde- 
pendence and  even  the  existence  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, he  did  not  suppose  that  any  speaker  would  have 
recourse  to  such  an  argument.     Perhaps  it  might  be 
said,  that  he  ought  not  to  draw  into  discussion  topics 
which  tended  to  excite  discontent,    by  being  closely 
interwoven  with  the  events  of  a  recent  period  of  distrac- 
tion and  danger;  and  that  he  ought  to  consider  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  before  he  should  discuss  such 
intricate  and  delicate  interests  as  those  which  the  king's 
message  embraced.     But  he  might  rather  say,  that  the 
ministers  ought  to  have  observed  these  rules  before  they 
brought  forward  a  measure  which  might  prove  so  ha- 
zardous in  the  execution.     He  could  see  the  possible 
danger  of  increasing  the  discontent  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.     An  intriguing  ambitious  enemy  might  take  ad» 
vantage  of  the  crisis  5  and  factious  spirits  at  home  might 
seise  it  as  a  conjuncture  favorable  to  the  success  of  their 
wild  and  visionary  projects.  These  dangers  could  only  be 
apprehended  from  a  violation  of  the  rights  and  the  in* 
dependence  of  Ireland.     But,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequences  of  the  present  scheme,  he  was  disposed  to 
give  credit  to  ministers  for  purity  of  intention.     He 
could  not  suspect   that  they  would  propose  a   mea- 
sure which  they  believed  would  ultimately  cause  a  sepa-. 
ration  of  Ireland  from  this  country.     They  could  not 

• 

tat  think  it  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire 
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to  preserve  the  connexion  unimpaired ;  and  he  agreed 
with  them  in  this  opinion,  and  in  a  detestation  of 
the  conduct  of  an  enemy  who  would  dissolve  that  con- 
nexion. But  he  was  apprehensive  that  the  agitation  of 
the  scheme  of  union  would  rather  encourage  than  deter 
our  foes,  and  that  the  distraction  which  it  might  pro- 
duce would  aid  their  purpose. 

To  render  an  incorporative  union  in  any  respeft  3 
desirable  measure,  the  sense  of  the  nation,  he  said, 
ought  to  be  freely  manifested  in  favor  of  it ;  but  there 
was  no  prospect  of  obtaining  such  a  concurrence ;  and 
an  union  carried  by  surprise,  by  intrigue,  by  fraud, 
corruption,  or  intimidation,  would  leave  both  countries, 
with  regard  to  permanency  of  connexion,  in  a  situa- 
tion worse  than  the  present.  It  would  not  be  said,  he 
hoped,  that  Ireland  must  be  either  tricked  or  forced 
into  her  good  ;  or  that,  after  the  accomplishment  of  the 
scheme,  we  might  convince  her  that  she  ought  to  have 
consented  to  it :  nor  ought  the  union  to  be  obtained  by 
following  the  advice  of  a  pamphleteer,  who  hinted  that 
we  should  recollect  the  game  played  off  by  the  volunteers 
of  Ireland  to  take  advantage  of  Great- Britain,  and  play 
the  same  game  against  them.  If  this  course  should  be 
pursued,  what  would  be  the  future  state  of  Ireland  i 
The  conspiracies  which  had  happily  been  defeated 
were  such  as  ought  to  he  carefully  guarded  against ;  and 
he  deplored,  as  much  as  any  one,  that  the  means  of 
combining  insurrection  were  so  various  and  melancholy. 
There  might  have  been  much  of  the  cause  of  revolt 
concealed  under  the  measures  of  the  government ;  and, 
if  the  Irish  should  at  any  future  period  awake  from  thj© 
slumbers  of  that  sloth  which  the  slavery  of  union  might 
occasion,  they  might  say  to  the  English,  «  You  of-. 
fer$d  u«  yoijr  assignee  against  domestic  and  foreign, 

enemies; 
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enemies ;   we  accepted   it,  and,  in  return,   gave  you 
affection  and  gratitude,  and  the  irreproachable  pledge 
of  all  the  support   in  our  power.      You  then   took 
advantage  with  your  40,000  soldiers  ;  you  constrain- 
ed us  to  submit  to  an  union ;  you  would  not  wait  for 
our  consent.     Some  were. afraid  of  being  suspected  of 
disloyalty,  if  they  should  come  forward ;  others  were 
banished  ;  all  were  sensible  that  it  was  in  your  power, 
by  acts  of  negative  intimidation  (the  expression  will 
be  understood  by  those  who  talk  of  negative  success) 
— by  refusing   to  send  more  men,  or  to  relieve  our 
pecuniary  difficulties — to   force  an  union.     By  these 
acts  you  deprive  Ireland    of  the  power  of  resisting 
any  claims  that  you  make  on  her — you  wring  from 
her   her    independence — you    intimidate  and   corrupt 
her  parliament  to  surrender  the  people  to  a  foreign 
jurisdiction.'     If  the  Irish  should  be  enabled  to  speak 
thus  with  truth,  he  would  not  say  that  a  future  in* 
surrection  would  be  justified ;  but  he  would  say,  that 
the  alleged  grounds  for  it  would  wear  a  different  color 
and  complexion,  from  the  late  insurrection.      There 
would  be  nothing  then  that  men  would  be  ashamed  to 
avow ;  they  would  say,  we  rise  to  regain  our  indepen* 
dence.     The  grounds  of  the  late  insurrection  were  difr 
ferent  .5  but  here  would  be  one  standard  to  rally  round, 
Would  they  not  say,  we  rise  to  recover  our  separate 
political  existence,   of  which  we  have  been  deprived 
without   our  consent?     The    last    insurrection    was 
supported  partly  by  the  catholics,  partly  by  fhe  presby- 
terians,  partly  by  the  wild  republicans ;   but  the  pre- 
tence  of  a    future  insurrection  would   address   itself 
equally  to  all,  and  it  would  be  considered  as  a  struggle 
for  independence  unjustly  xaken  away.     Such  would  be 
the  consequences  of  an  union  effected  in  the  present 
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circumstances.  Some  would  say,  that  these  pretences 
might  be  set  up  (for  when  did  insurrection  want  pre* 
tences?)— but  they  would  not  be  true.  He  would  affirm, 
however,  that  they  would  be  founded  in  fact. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  subject,  he  spoke  nearly 
to  the  following  effect.  *  That  the  proposition  it- 
self (hould  be  entertained  in  Ireland,  must  be  considered 
as  an  extraordinary  case.  We  must  confess,  to  the 
period  of  the  last  solemn  adjustment,  the  great  impo- 
licy and  heinous  injustice  of  the  British  government 
towards  Ireland  for  300  years.  Is  it  then  reasonable  to 
fuppose,  that  a  country,  the  object  of  such  insult  for 
three  centuries,  when  at  last  she  had  wrung  from  our 
tardy  justice  that  independence  which  she  had  a  right  to 
claim,  and  had  obtained  commercial  advantages,  should, 
only  sixteen  years  afterwards,  so  far  forget  all  prejudices, 
as  to  surrender  the  means  by  which  she  acquired  those 
advantages  ?  Would  this  be  the  case,  if  the  free  sense  of 
the  country  were  manifested  ?  But  it  is  possible  that* 
during  those  sixteen  years,  the  parliament  may  have  for- 
feited the  confidence  of  the  country.  Do  the  Irish 
plead  guilty  to  this  charge?  On  the  contrary,  did  not 
his  majesty  congratulate  Ireland,  that  by  the  vigor  of 
her  parliament  she  had  acquired  an  increase  of  prospe* 
rityi  But  there  has  been  an  insurrection  in  the  coun- 
try. Could  that  be  attributed  to  the  parliament  ?  No. 
By  his  majesty's  lord-lieutenant  that  parliament  was 
assured,  that  by  its  exertions  the  insurrection  had  been 
quelled j  apd  is  it  pow  to  be  annihilated  ?  is  the  vigilance 
of  the  British  parliament  to  supersede  the  necessity  for 
the  other  ?  is  it  likely  that  such  a  parliament  should  re-* 
ceive  the  proposition  with  patience,  if  left  to  its  free 
^rill  ?  I  find  that  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Irish  parw 
lament  the  conspiracy  was  detected  and  brought  to 
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light;  when  new  disturbances  are  dreaded,  is  it  to  be 
dismissed  ?  Is  the  detection  of  plots  likely  to  be  better 
effected  by  the  English  parliament  ?  by  that  parliament 
which  acceded  to  a  detailed  report  of  a  conspiracy  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  this  country ;  a  supposition,  which, 
however,  was  negatived  by  the  verdicts  of  English 
juries. — (Hear  !  hear  !  from  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
house.) — I  peremptorily  repeat  it,  that  juries  negatived 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  in  this  country.  Gentle* 
men  may  treat  verdicts  as  they  please ;  but  I  believe 
they  would  hardly  behave  to  me  with  much  respect  if 
I  should  treat  the  verdicts  of  conviction  which 
have  been  pronounced  in  Ireland  with  as  little  respect 
as  some  persons  treat  the  verdicts  of  acquittal  in  Eng- 
land. 

*  Will  it  be  maintained,  that  the  measure  of  an  union 
will  not  wholly  ^dissolve  the  legislature  of  Ireland ;  that 
independence  will  survive  union,  though  in  a  modified 
state ;  and  that  the  parliament  will  be  left  to  judge  of 
the  local  affairs  of  Ireland  ?  Really  this  seems  almost 
too  much  for  men's  feelings.  A  parliament ! — a  sort  of 
national  vestry  of  Ireland,  sitting  in  a  kind  of  mock* 
legislative  capacity,  after  being  ignobly  degraded  from 
the  rank  of  representatives  of  an  independent  people, 
and  deprived  of  the  greatest  authority  that  any  parlia- 
ment could  possess  !  Can  such  a  state  be  called  a 
state  of  independence  ?  and  can  we  suppose  that  the 
Irish  will  agree  to  such  an  union  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances than  those  of  constraint  ? 

'  I  may  also  ask,  Is  the  parliament  of  England 
competent  or  qualified  to  legislate  for  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  ? — Impossible.  Every  advantage  of  situa- 
tion favors  the  one ;  the  other  is  unfitted  for  govern- 
ing* or  giving  law,  by  every  disadvantage  of  situa- 
tion 
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tion  and  every  dissimilarity  of  temper  and  habit.  A 
high  authority  of  the  sister  nation,  no  less  an  autho- 
rity than  the  lord-chancellor  Clare,  has  said  that  the 
English  parliament  is  less  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  Ireland  than  any  other  body  of  men  in  the  world. 
How  can  it  be,  that  in  this  state  of  recorded  tgno- 
ranee  the  parliament  of  England  is  better  fitted  to 
legislate  for  Irishmen,  than  that  of  Ireland  with  its 
experience?  To  assume  this  is  to  advance  the  most 
monstrous  and  preposterous  proposition  that  ever  fell 
from  man.  There  has  been  an  insurrection,  and  you 
propose  to  reward  the  people  ;  you  cashier  the  parlia- 
ment  of  Ireland*  though  it  has  merits  to  plead  ;  you 
leave  new  seeds  of  dissension  and  discord,  and  you  take 
away  the  vigilant  Wtchman  ;  you  *  leave  banditti  to 
roam  throughout  the  country,  and  you  read  the  riot 
a£t  to  disperse  the  lords  and  commons. 

•  With  respect  to  the  general  effect  of  this  intimida-r. 
tion,  it  does  not  rest  upon  presumption.  Is  it  not  known 
that  Ireland  is  at  the  mercy  of  England  ?  Has  not  a 
threat  been  thrown  out,  in  what  may  be  considered  as 
an  official  proclamation,  that  the  troops  which  had  been; 
sent  to  Ireland  might  be  withdrawn,  that  the  money 
with  which  she  is  aided  might  be  with-hokjen,  and  the 
country  left  helpless  and  devoted  ?  Must  not  the  Irish, 
then,  who  have  supported  the  connexion,  feel  that  they 
are  not  at  liberty  to  choqse  ?— Such  are  the  insinuations 
which  an  Irish  clerk  or  secretary  *  has  thought  proper 
to  throw  out  in  his  official  pamphlet.  The  effect  then 
upon  the  Irish  muft  be,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
come  to  a  free  discussion  of  the  subject*  Hints  from 
persons  in  office  might  tend  to.  make  some  remain  pas-. 

#  Mr,  Cooke. 
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sive  spectators  ;  and  others,  who  act  from  passion  and 
prejudice  against  the  government  of  Ireland,  might  be 
willing  to  surrender  all  to  the  English  government.  Can 
those  who  are  influenced  in  this  manner  be  considered 
as  proper  persons  to  decide  upon  the  measure  i  Is  there 
no  other  influence  ?  Has  not  one  of  the  best  and  great* 
est  friends  of  Ireland  been  dismissed  from  his  office  t 
What  must  be  the  effect  of  such  dismissions  ?  It  is  this— 
that,  if  you  oppose  the  union,  you  are  deemed  unfit  to 
serve  his  majesty.  What  is  the  inference  that  will  be 
drawn,  but  that,  if  a  person,  whether  in  or  out  of  of« 
fice,  should  oppose  the  union,  he  will  be  considered  as 
a  traitor  to  his  country  ?  What  must  be  the  inference 
upon  the  minds  of  the  officers  and  volunteers  throughout 
the  kingdom  ?  That,  if  they  dare  to  give  an  uncourtly 
opinion,  they  will  be  dismissed.  I  am  willing  to  believe* 
that  the  noble  lord,  who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs  iu 
Ireland,  was  directed  to  do  that  which  I  have  alluded  to, 
and  that  it  was  not  of  his  own  accord.  But  to  talk  of 
free  will  under  such  circumstances  is  only  adding  mock- 
cry  to  injustice,  and  insult  to  injury. 

*  Again,    I  contend    that  the  adjustment  proposed 
will  only  unite  two  wretched  bodies ;  that  the  minds 
will  still  be  distinct ;  and  that  eventually  it  may  lead  to 
separation.     I  wish  to  know  what  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  opposite  to  me  would  say,  if  France  should  act 
to  another  country  as  we  are  acting  towards  Ireland  ? 
Let  me  suppose  that  aid  was  asked  of  France,  not  by  a 
neutral  power,  not  by  Switzerland,  to  which  she  has 
behaved  with  such  matchless  perfidy  ;  not  by  a  mere 
ally,  but  by  a  country  connected  with  her  in  interests, 
vyhofe  subjects  were  fighting  and  bleeding  for  her  all 
over  the  world ;  that  her  aid  was  solicited  to  suppress 
domestic  insurrection,  and  to  repel  foreign  invasion :  I 

suppose 
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suppofc  that  she  gives  it  bounteously,  and  that  the  coun- 
try  accepts  it  with  gratitude;  and  afterwards  we  find 
France  incorporating  that  very  country  into  her  own 
republic,  one  and  indivisible.  Would  any  person  be  more 
forward  than  the  right  honorable  gentleman  to  treat 
with  scorn  and  indignation  the  man  who  should  defend 
such  conduct  ?  If  too  it  was  known  here,  that,  when 
the  officers  of  that  country  had  used  their  utmost  ef- 
forts to  repress  rebellion,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the 
directory  to  dismiss  those  officers  from  their  employ- 
ments, because  they  doubted  the  propriety  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  government,  would  not  gentlemen  re- 
probate such  conduct  in  France,  and  ridicule  the  idea 
that  such  incorporation  was  with  the  free  will  of  that 
country  ?  The  king  of  Sardinia  has  consented  to  the 
surrender  of  his  territory,  and  said  it  was  right ;  but 
does  any  one  believe  that  the  consent  was  real  ?  The 
case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  Ireland.  You  cannot 
have  her  real  consent ;  you  do  not  wish  it,  or  you 
would  not  have  recourse  to  corruption  and  intimidation. 
We  hear  much  abuse  of  French  principles  ;  but  what 
I  would  recommend  is,  to  abstain  from  French  prac- 
tices. If  we  are  to  incorporate  any  part  of  the  em- 
pire, let  us  hold  up  the  perfidy  and  the  fraud  of  France 
to  the  disgust  of  the  world,  and  let  our  conduct  afford 
a  direct  contrast ;  let  no  suspicion  be  entertained  that 
we  gain  our  object  by  intimidation  or  corruption  ;  let 
our  union  be  an  union  of  affection  and  attachment, 
of  plain  dealing  and  free  will ;  let  it  be  an  union  of 
mind  and  spirit,  as  well  as  of  interest  and  power ;  let  it 
not  resemble  those  Irish  marriages  which  commence  in 
fraud,  and  are  consummated  by  force.  Let  us  not  com- 
mit a  brutal  rape  on  the  independence  of  Ireland,  when  by 
tenderness,  of  behaviour  we  may  have  her  the  willing  part-. 
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ner  of  our  fate.  The  state  of  Ireland  does  not' admit 
such  a  marriage ;  her  bans  ought  not  to  be  published 
to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  with  an  army  of  40,000 
men*  She  is  not  qualified  for  hymeneal  rites,  when 
the  grave  and  the  prison  hold  so  large  a  share  of  her 
population/ 

That  great  danger  would  arise  from  the  scheme,  if  it 
should  be  carried  into  effect,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  fully 
convinced ;  and,  if  it  should  fail,  the  peril  of  the  en- 
terprise would  be  readily  admitted.  But,  from  delay, 
no  danger  could  arise ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
chief  projectors  of  the  plan  to  state  the  reasons  which 
rendered  them  so  eager  to  press  the  adoption  of  it.  As,. 
however,  they  had  not  explained  their  motives,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  pamphlet  which 
had  been  circulated  as  the  proclamation  of  the  Irish 
government.  He  represented  this  publication  as  very 
weak  in  argument,  and  offensive  in  point  of  remark. 
The  author  offered  some  reasons  for  dispatch;  but, 
.between  the  disorder  and  the  remedy  proposed  by  him, 
there  was  little  connexion  ;  indeed,  it  seemed  calculated 
to  inflame  and  increase  the  malady.  The  pamphleteer 
thought  it  the  more  particularly  necessary  to  urge  the 
union,  from  a  dread  of  the  continued  influence  of  the 
pope  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Britifh  anti-minifterial 
party.  It  would,  he  conceived,  completely  detach  the 
catholics  from  the  power  of  the  pontiff,  and  remove 
or  diminish  the  opportunities  of  exciting  discontent  in 
Ireland  by  the  arts  of  an  English  faction. 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  amused  the  house  by  animadver- 
ting on  some  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Cooke.  *  His 
mode  of  quieting  the  catholics,'  said  the  orator,  *  is  by 
making  them  desperate — by  telling  them  that  they  have 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  parliament.'—"  Dissatisfac- 
tion 
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tion  (says  the  pamphleteer)  would  sink  into  ftcqun 
tscence,  and  acquiescence  soften  into  content.'* — *  A 
very  pretty  fentence,'  said  Mr.  Sheridan,'  '  for  a  novel  I 
But  what  right  has  this  author  to  assume,  that,  whert 
the  union  ./hall  have  taken  away  the  rights  of  the 
catholics,  their  dissatisfaction  will  sink  into  acqui- 
escence ?  How  can  he  be  So  regardless  of  all  experience, 
tot  of  all  established  policy,  as  to  conceive  that  such  & 
number  of  persons  can  be  content  under  an  exclusion 
from  civil  rights  on  account  of  religious  differences  ?' 

Having  argued  this  point,  he  ridiculed  the  remedy- 
proposed  for  the  factious  spirit  of  the  English  opposi* 
fiofi.  If  the  speeches  of  the  members  to  whom  the 
Writer  alluded  tended  to  inflame  the  senators  of  Ireland, 
to  bring  the  representatives  of  that  country  into  the  very 
focus  of  sedition  did  not  seem  the  most  likely  means  of 
repressing  the  evil. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Cooke's  argument  against  delay, 
drawn  from  the  apprehensions  of  a  natural  termination, 
of  the  life  of  a  great  personage,  and  the  risque  of  a 
change  of  miniftry,  Mr.  Sheridan  made  no  other  re- 
mark, than  that  there  was  a  want  of  delicacy  in  the 
allusion.  With  respect  to  the  writer's  allegation  of  the 
probable  mischief  of  a  disagreement  between  the  legis- 
latures, he  observed  that  no  material  differences  had 
occurred,  or  were  likely  to  arise  ;  that,  in  the  affair  of 
the  propositions,  we  offered  what  was  considered  as  a 
bounty,  which  the  Irish  rejected  on  account  of  the 
conditions  annexed  to  it ;  and  that,  in  the  cage  of  the 
regency,  the  two  parliaments  wished  to  have  the 
same  person  on  different  terms.  On  the  topic  urged- 
by  the  pamphleteer,  respecting  the  expediency  of  mak- 
ing use  of  a  time  of  war  and  embarrassment  to  ac- 
complish the  wishes  of  Britain,  in  return  for  the  ad- 
vantage 
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Vantage  taken  by  the  Hibernian  volunteers  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  by  the  United  Irishmen  at  a  recent  pe- 
riod, the  speaker  remarked,  that  the  indignation  of  every 
man  of  honor  must  be  roused  by  such  an  appeal  to  the 
spirit  of  revenge.  These  arguments  of  the  *  official 
promulgator  of  the  creed  of  the  Castle,*  he  faid,  *  weigh- 
ed so  lightly  against  the  disadvantages  of  the  measure, 
that  he  could  not  but  condemn  the  precipitancy  with 
which  it  was  brought  forward. 

Besides  the  dangers  which  he  had  before  mentioned  as 
attendant  upon  the  scheme,  Mr*  Sheridan  stated  the 
risque  of  changes  in  our  political  system,  from  the 
introduction  of  one  hundred  members  into  the  British 
house  of  commons — members  who,  having  sacrificed 
the  parliament  of  their  own  country,  might  not  be 
scrupulously  tender  of  the  British  constitution. — He 
afterwards  disputed  the  competency,  of  the  Irish  le- 
gislature to  the  sacrifice  of  itself.  If  such  a  right 
should  be  allowed  to  that  parliament,  k  must  also  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  this ;  a  circumstance  which 
would  tend  to  make  the  king  absolute,  and  to  vest 
in  him  for  ever  a  vigor  beyond  the  law.  It  had  once 
been  asserted  by  an  able  statesman,  that,  even  if  the 
lords  and  commons  should  agree  to  annul  the  char- 
ters of  boroughs,  the  king  could  not  assent  to  the 
measure.  If  this  doctrine  were  true,  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  would  not  be  justified  in  that  transfer  of 
itself  which  would  violate  its  former  constitution. 

After  some  other  remarks,  Mr.  Sheridan  concluded 
his  speech  with  an  amendment,  expressing  the  surprise 
and  deep  regret  with  which  the  house  learned  from  his 
majesty  that  the  final  adjustment,  which,  upon  his 
gracious  recommendation,  took  place  between  the  king- 
doms in  the  year  1782,  and  which,  by  the  declaration 

of 
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of  the  parliaments  of  both  countries,  placed  the  con- 
nexion between  them  upon  a  solid  and  permanerit  basis; 
had  not  produced  the  effects  expected  from  that  solemn 
settlement ;  and  alfo  intimating,  that  his  majesty's  faith- 
ful commons,  having  strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  ministers  to  propose  an 
union  of  the  legislatures  of  the  two  kingdoms,  notwith- 
standing the  said  adjustment,  felt  it  to  be  their  bounden 
duty,  impressed  as  they  were  with  the  most  serioiis  ap- 
prehensions of  the  consequences  of  such  a  proceeding 
at  this  time,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  humbly  to 
implore  his  majesty  not  to  listen  to  the  counsel  of  those 
who  should  advise  or  promote  such  a  measure  at  the 
present  Crisis,  and  under  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  empire. 

Mr.  Canning  was  the  next  speaker  in  this  debate. 
He  first  answered  the  allegations  of  Mr*  Sheridan 
with  regard  to  the  adjustment  of  the  year  1782.  That 
agreement,  he  said,  was  termed  final  in  one  of  the  re- 
solutions then  adopted  ;  but,  from  a  subsequent  vote,  it 
appeared  that  the  idea  of  establishing  some  more  per- 
manent system  was  not  relinquished.  An  attention  to> 
the  true  import  of  this  vote  would  remove  all  imputa- 
tion of  impropriety  and  inconsistency  from  the  mea- 
sure now  proposed. — He  then  referred  to  the  remarks 
of  the  anti-ministerial  orator1  on  the  situation  of  Ire- 
land, on  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  any  attempt 
to  carry  a  measure  of  this  nature  into  execution,  and  on 
the  little  advantage  that  would  arise  if  it  should  be  ef- 
fected. That  the  situation  of  Ireland  was  at  all  times 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  Britain,  was,  said  Mr. 
Canning,  a  point  that  required  no  argument  to  prove  ; 
but,  after  the  numerous  and  momentous  events  which 

had 
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bad  been  witnessed  within  a  short  period,  this  country 
was  more  particularly  interested  in  whatever  concerned 
that  Jkingdom*  The  events  to  which  he  alluded  were 
too  notorious  to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  enlarge 
upon  them.  A  most  foul  rebellion  had  broken  out  in 
that  country,  which,  by  the  wise  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures of  government,  had  been  checked,  though  not 
totally  quelled;  party  heats  and  animosities  still  existed  ; 
factions  still  remained,  whofe  leaders  did  not  merely 
aim  at  the  expulsion  of  this  or  that  set  of  ministers,  who 
aimed  not  at  a  partial  reform  of  this  or  that  political 
abuse,  real,  or  pretended  ; — but  whose  views  threatened 
the  annihilation  of  the  government  and  constitution 
of  Ireland,  and  the  total  ruin  of  all  connexion  be- 
tween that  country  and  this  ?  All  who  reflected  on  these 
circumstances  could  not  but  feel  how  deeply  interested 
Great-Britain  must  be  in  the  fate  of  Ireland.  To 
convince  any  one  who  entertained  a  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  conspiracy,  he  would  not  recur 
to  the  verdicts  of  juries,  but  to  evidence  that  would 
leave  no  doubt  in  jthe  mind  of  any  impartial  man — evi* 
dence  which  would  show  that  legal  acquittal  was  not 
always  a  proof  of  moral  innocence.  He  would  prove 
the  existence  of  a  confpiracy,  not  for  catholic  eman- 
cipation or  parliamentary  reform,  but  for  the  total  sub- 
version of  the  government,  and  for  the  complete  sepa«» 
ration  of  the  two  countries.  He  would  prove  this  by 
the  avowals  of  self-convicted  traitors— avowals,  not 
proceeding  from  a  penitence  for  past  guilt — not  from 
a  regret  of  the  evils  which  they  had  brought  upon  the 
toation — not  from  an  apprehension  of  the  misfortunes 
which  might  ensue — not  from  a  wish  to  save  their 
country  from,  the  calamitous  consequences  of  their  own 
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'wickedness — No  ;  such  was  not,  h£  was  sorry  to  say* 
the  spirit  with  which  thofe  avov?al$  were  made.  The 
seditious  leaders  still  faid  to  tbemfelves,  ((  Though  you! 
have  for  the  present  defeated  the  treasonable  plans  which 
we  were  pursuing,  we  are  not  wholly  divested  of  hope : 
though  you  have  detected  our  plots  (plots  which,  ex* 
cept  for  the  vigilance  of  parliament  and  of  the  execu- 
tive government,  would  have  laid  the  capital  of  the 
country  in  ashes,  and  destroyed  every  thing  that  was 
valuable  or  dear  to  the  inhabitants) ;  though  you  have 
so  far  succeeded  in  discovering  our  conspiracies,  still 
we  have  hopes ;  much  remains  behind :  though  we 
have  failed  in  the  execution  of  our  projects,  we  con- 
sole ourselves  with  the  idea  that  they  will  at  one  time. 
cr  other  be  accomplished.* ' — *  After  the  detection,' 
(said  Mr.  Canning),  •  of  these  deep  and  damned  plots, 
is  it  not  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  to  devise  and  adopt 
the  most  effectual  means  of  counteracting  tbe  perni- 
cious consequences  that  might  otherwise  flow  from  tlfem 
— consequences  that  not  only  affect  the  continuance  of 
the  connexion  between  the  two  countries,  but  which 
deeply  strike  at  the  prosperity  and  very  existence  of 
both?' 

4  Hence,'  this  speaker  added,  *  the  high  importance  of 
the  object  was  evident.  It  was  not  the  making  of  a 
provincial  regulation,  the  adjustment  of  an  internal 
difference,  or  the  arrangement  of  a  plan  for  balancing 
parties  ;  it  was  nothing  less  than  to  secure  Ireland  to 
us  and  to  herself,  and  thus  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  security  of  the.  whole  empire.  Instead  of  the  ' 
strange  mode  of  proceeding  which  the  honorable  gentle- 
man  had  adopted,  by  requesting  the  house  to  treat  a  pro- 
position of  this  immense  importance  with  such  unpre- 
cedented 
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cedented  contempt,  it  would  have  been  more  fair  and 
candid  to  point  out  the  imperfections  of  the  plan,  and 
to  wait  for  a  communication  of  the  particulars  of  that 
measure  which  he  wished  the  houfe  to  reject  without 
hearing*  It  would  be  a  more  statesman-like  mode  of 
proceeding— it  would  be  more  consistent  with  that  patri* 
otisnrt  which  the  honorable  gentleman,  professed,  and  for 
which  he  was  willing  to  give  him  credit~deiiberately 
to  examine  this  plan  before  he  would  reject  it,  and 
then,  if  he  could  suggest  any  other  scheme  by  which 
such  a  desirable  object  could  be  attained,  to  state  it  for 
the  consideration  of  the  house.  He  had  not,  how* 
ever,  said  that  he  possessed  any  such  plan  ;  and 
therefore  the  houfe  ought  not  to  reject  the  discussion  of 
that  which  was  now  proposed  to  them.— **— rln  forming 
an  opinion  upon  this  momentous  subject,  Mr.  Can- 
ning said,  that  he  should  endeavour  to  collect  all  pos- 
sible information  from  persons  the  best  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  far  from  his  wish,  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question,  to  take  any  uncandid 
advantage ;  and  therefore  he  was  very  willing  to  ad- 
mit, that  the  proposition  to  be  laid  before  the  house 
would  certainly  be  in  the  nature  of  an  union.  The  re* 
bellion  which  had  existed  could  be  repelled  only  by 
force ;  but,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  entirely 
quelled,  he  would  ask  any  man,  what  he  deemed  the 
probable  issue  of  the  agitations  that  distracted  that 
country.  In  this  part  of  the  argument  he  could  not 
avoid  alluding  to  a  book  which  Mr.  Sheridan  had 
attributed  to  the  office  in  Ireland.  The  honorable 
gentleman  seemed  to  think  the  author  of  that  work 
highly  inconsistent  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  two 
great  bodies  of  people  that  their  interests  were  mutually 
reeoncifeable.     But  k  did  not  really  appear  to  Mr.  Can* 
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ning,  on  consideration  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland, 
that  there  was  any  thing  either  impolitic  or  inconsistent 
in  such  an  attempt.     As  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  in» 
formation  was,  to  ask  the  parties  most  interested  in  the 
affair,  he  would  first  ask  those  who  were  the  warmest 
advocates  for  the  protestant  ascendency*    Of  a  work 
written  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  man  (Dr.  Duige- 
nan),  he  observed,  that  one  of  more  convincing  argu- 
ment and  more  sound  truth  he  had  never  seen*     The 
author,  he  thought,  had  confuted  his  antagonist,  Mr. 
Grattan,  in  the  completest  manner.     In  speaking  thus 
of  Dr.  Duigenan,  he  did  it  without  partiality,  because 
he  did  not  know  whether  that  gentleman  was  friendly 
to  the  union  or  not.     The  doctor  was  well  known  to 
)>e  decidedly  hostile  to  die  pretensions  of  the  catholics, 
insisting  on  their  exclusion  from  a  share  in  the  legisla* . 
ture,  or  in  any  of  the  great  offices  of  state ;  but  he  ad-r 
mitted  at  the  6ame  time  that  the  necessity  of  that  exclu- 
sion would  be  done  away  by  the  adoption  of  some  plan 
similar  to  that  proposed  in  his  majesty's  message.     It 
was  stated  by  him  as  an  unavoidable  alternative,  either 
that  such  a  plan  must  be  adopted,  or  that  some  other 
must  be  devised  for  the  confirmation  of  the  protestant 
ascendency.  Either  the  laws  against  popery,  he  thought, 
ought  to  be  fully  re-enacted,  or  an  union  must  be  car- 
ried into  effect.    If  the  latter  scheme  should  be  adopted, 
the  re-enactment  would  be  unnecessary*     The  protes- 
tant party  seemed  willing  to  adopt  an  union,  or,  in  fail- 
ure of  it,  to  continue  a  struggle  for  every  thing  de^r 
to  them  in  rights  and  pre-eminence,  and  in  religion ; 
without  an  union,  the  catholic  body  would  continue  % 
contest  for  complete  emancipation. 

Here  then  were  two  parties  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  agreeing,  however,  in  one  comrrion  opinion.  But 
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it  was  contended  that  this  was  an  improper  time  for 
proposing  the  measure ;  yet,  if  an  union  would  quiet  the 
agitations  of  Ireland,  why  should  the  remedy  be  de- 
layed?, If  two  combatants  could  be  parted,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  postpone  the  interference  till  all  the  mis- 
chiefs of  the  battle  should  have  taken  place.  Why 
should  the  parliament  of  either  country  suffer  the  ef- 
forts of  traitors  to  be  continued,  by  neglecting  the  only 
measure  that  could  effectually  counteract  them  ?  Would 
it  be  proper  to  wait  till  the  French  should  attempt  ano- 
ther invasion;  or  would  it  be  prudent,  from  a  spirit  of 
delicacy,  which  might  wish  to  avoid  an  interference  be- 
tween national  parties,  to  neglect  an  opportunity  of  se- 
curing Ireland  from  the  grasp  of  France  ?  The  pre- 
sent time  seemed  particularly  proper  for  the  scheme  of 
union  ;  and  one  of  the  effects  that  would  speedily  result 
from  it  would  be  the  removal  of  a  considerable  part  of 
that  armed  force  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  last 
speaker.  That  the  deliberations  of  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture had  been  influenced  by  the  terrors  of  that  army, 
or  that  the  freedom  of  speech  had  been  taken  away, 
Mr,  Canning  was  unwilling  to  admir.  No  evidence  of 
such  intimidation,  he  said,  could  be  adduced;  nor 
could  it  be  supposed  that  a  parliament  vested  with  con- 
stitutional power  would  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the 
question  under  such  an  influence. — Adverting  to  the  al- 
leged dismission  of  officers  of  the  crown  for  being  un- 
friendly to  the  union,  he  justified  the  conduct  of  the 
ministry  towards  sir  John  Parnell,  whose  opposition  to 
a  measure  of  such  importance  would  render  him  a 
very  unfit  associate,  and  might  excite  doubts  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  court.— —He  also  obviated  a  compari- 
son which  had  been  drawn  between  the  proposed  union 
and  the  French  mode  of  incorporation.    In  what  fea- 
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tores,  be  asked,  did  tfae<  pretended  resemblance  consist? 
Did  the  formation  of  a  common  cause  between  nations 
similar  in  laws,  in  language,  in  manners,  and  in  ha- 
bits—connected by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  bound  toge- 
ther by  commercial  benefits— resemble  the  practice  of 
French  fraternity  ?  No;  it  was  of  a  very  different 
stamp,  and  was  particularly  calculated  to  promote  the 
-prosperity  of  the  inferior  nation,  not  to  oppress  it,  as 
had  recently  been  the  case  in  the  principality  of  Pied- 
mont, which  the  fierce  republicans  had  wrested  from 
die  hands  of  its  persecuted  sovereign. 

Mr.  Canning  added,  that  the  state  of  Ireland  rendered 
-an  union  expedient  for  her  security,  as  by  such  a  scheme 
the  assistance  which  she  required  would  be  more  con- 
veniently and  effectually,  afforded  than  by  any  other 
plan.  The  offer,  at  least,  merited  the  deliberate  notice 
'of  the  Hibernian  parliament.  It  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered, that  some  of  the  principles  of  the  French  revo* 
lution  had  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland,  poor  and  uncivilised  as  the  generality 
of  them  were,  and  distracted  by  religious  feuds  ^  and 
that  the  enemy  still  hoped  to  profit  by  the  favorable  dis- 
positions of  a  part  of  that  nation.  To  extinguish  such 
bopes,  to  put  Ireland  out  of  danger,  both  from  her  fo- 
reign and  domestic  enemies,  and  in  every  point  of  view 
to  improve  her  condition,  were  the  objects  of  the 
proposed  union.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  people 
that  the  country  was  in  such  a  situation ;  they  wanted 
.commerce,  they  wanted  capital,  they  wanted  a  parti- 
cular class  of  men  to  connect  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
orders  of  society,  so  as  to  harmonise  the  whole.  But  it 
was  not  a  mere  act  of  parliament  that  would  accomplish 
these  great  and  beneficial  objects  :  it  was  only  a  con- 
nexion with  a  country  which  had  capital,  which  had 

commerce, 
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commerce,  which  had  a  respectable  middle  class   of 
men,  that  could  effect  the  desired  change* 

As  not  only  the  time  of  the  offer  was  disapproved  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  but  also  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  brought  forward,  Mr.  Canning  observed,  that,  if 
this  proposition  had  followed  a  series  of  attempts  on  the 
part  of  England  to  injure  Ireland,  it  might  then  have 
-some  appearance  of  unfairness ;  but,  he  asked,  was 
that  the  case  ?  was  this  the  first  remedy  that  England 
Jiad  proposed,  or  had  she  ever  refused  assistance  (o  Ire- 
land ?  It  had  been  said,  that  for  die  space  of  three 
hundred  years  we  had  oppressed  Ireland.  He  had  not 
been  long  in  parliament,  and  consequently  had  little  of 
the  guilt  of  that  oppression  to  answer  for ;  but  for  the 
last  twenty  years  the  conduct  of  England  had  been  a 
series  of  concessions.  The  Irish  wanted  an  octennial 
parliament ;  it  was  granted.  They  wished  for  an  inde- 
pendent legislature ;  and  they  had  their  wish.  They 
desired  a  free  trade ;  and  it  was  given  to  diem.  A  very- 
large  body  of  the  people  of  Ireland  desired  a  repeal  of  a 
part  of  the  penal  code  which  they  deemed  oppressive  ; 
and  the  repeal  was  granted.  The  honorable  gentleman 
had  spoken  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  for  Ireland  but 
what  she  extorted,  and  what  she  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand ;  he  seemed  to  think  that  past  favors  were  no 
proofs  of  kindness.  But  it  might  be  proper  to  ask 
that  gentleman,  whether  an  independent  country  could 
demand  a  trade  to  our  colonies  as.  a  matter  of  right,  or 
could  claim  the  liberty  of  sending  her  commodities  into 
this  country,  in  order  tobe  re-exported  with  English  boun~. 
ties,  as  a  point  of  right  ?  It  was  undoubtedly  expedient 
that  these  advantages  should  he  given  to  Ireland,  because 
.her  prosperity  is  the  prosperity  of  England ;  but  they 
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were  not  privileges  which  she  could  claim  as  matters  df 
right. 

Mr.  Canning  concluded  with  recommending  a  strict 
attention  to  his  majesty's  proposal,  as  the  only  great 
and  comprehensive  view  that  had  ever  been  taken  of 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  with  declaring  his  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Sheridan's  amendment,  as  it  would  debar 
the  Irish  from  obtaining  that  relief  which  their  necessi- 
ties and  their  danger  demanded* 

Mr.  Jones  objected  to  the  proposal  of  union  on  va- 
rious grounds.  It  was,  he  said,  %an  unseasonable  mea- 
sure, while  the  rebellion  was  yet  unquelled,  as  k 
seemed  likely  to  promote  the  distractions  of  the  coun- 
try. Being  unsolicited  by  the  Irish,  who  were  the  best 
judges  of  its  expediency,  it  was  ill  calculated  to  allay 
their  discontent ;  and,  if  it  should  be  adopted,  it  might 
inflame  the  contest  by  exposing  its  adversaries  to  mili- 
tary vengeance.  It  resembled  French  fraternisation, 
rather  than  amicable  or  cordial  union :  k  was  contrary 
to  the  genuine  principles  of  justice  and  to  the  true  rights 
of  man. 

After  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  explanation,  had  briefly  sup- 
ported the  opinions  which  he  had  delivered,  Mr.  Pitt 
offered  himself  to  notice,  as  a  defender  of  the  address, 
and  of  the  general  principle '  of  the  proposed  union. 
The  address,  he  said,  would  only  pledge  the  house  to 
take  into  serious  consideration  a  subject  which  was  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  its  notice,  and  which  was  closely 
connected  with  the  interest  of  the  British  empire.  Tlic 
mover  of  the  amendment,  however,  had  deprecated  all 
deliberation  upon  the  subject,  and  even  insinuated  that 
the  Irish  parliament  had  not  the  power  of  carrying  the 
result  of  jts  deliberations  into  effect,  if  it  should  deter- 
mine 
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mine  in  favor  of  an  union,  without  an  appeal  to  the 
people.  This  position,  if  true,  would  be  applicable  to 
the  parliaments  of  both  countries,  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  both  being  the  same ;  and  k  would  thence  fol- 
low, that  the  English  legislature  had  no  authority  to 
settle  the  union  with  Scotland — an  union  under  which 
the  laws  of  both  countries  had  been  improve  1,  property 
had  been  protected,  and  the  prosperity  of  Great-Britain 
I  had  been  highly  augmented.     Such  a  position  would 

f  invalidate  the  acts  of  the  last  ninety  yean,  and  tend  to 

\  an  annihilation  of  the  authority  of  parliament. — To 

say  that  the  ministers  wished  to  surprise  the  house  into 
this  measure,  was  also  an  ill-founded  assertion ;  for  they 
had  rather  been   scrupulous   in  tlie  opposite  extreme,. 
An  address  merely  general  had  been  proposed ;  a  day 
had  been  mentioned  for  a  communication  of  the  out- 
line of  the  plan  ;  the  discussion  of  particulars  would  be 
postponed  ;  and  the  parliament  would  not  be  requested 
to  determine   upon   the  measure    before  ample  time 
should  have  been  allowed  for  deliberation.     The  ques- 
tion therefore  was,  whether  the  house  should  proceed 
in  this  grave  and  solemn  manner,  or  should,  without 
examination,  pronounce  the  union  to  be  unnecessary, 
dangerous,   or  impracticable.     If  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman had  the  least  expectation  of  persuading  a  majo- 
rity to  agree  with  him,  he  ought  to  prove,  either  that 
the  present  state  of  Ireland  required  no  remedy,  or 
that,  if  some  remedial  attempts  should  appear  to  be  re- 
quisite for  curing  the  disorders   of  the  country,    an 
union  would  not  accomplish  that  desirable,  purpose. 
That  gentleman  and  his  friends  had,  in  the  course  of 
many  years,  loudly  complained  of  the  mismanagement 
of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  expatiated  on  the  deformity 
of  its  constitution,  and  lamented  the  miseries  of  its  in- 
habitants ; 
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habitants ;  but  now  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  these 
grounds  of  clamor,  or  to  think  that  the  cure  of  the  re- 
maining evils  might  safely  be  left  to  the  operation  of 
time.  Would  it  not,  however,  be  more  prudent  to 
apply  a  promising  remedy  at  the  present  time,  than  to 
risque  the  effects  of  long  delay,  by  which  the  evils  of  the 
country  might  be  aggravated  and  embittered?  These 
evils  had  a  deep  root,  being  involved  in  the  prevailing 
character,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  people,  in  their 
want  of  knowlege  and  intelligence,  in  the  state  of 
property,  in  the  separation  between  certain  classes,  and 
in  the  rancor  of  religious  dissensions.  Catholic  eman- 
cipation and  parliamentary  reform  had  been  recom- 
mended as  remedies ;  but  there  was  little  doubt  that  these 
pretences  covered  dangerous  designs.  If  those  objects 
could  be  obtained  by  calm  investigation,  and  should 
seem  adequate  correctives,  few  would  decline  an  ac- 
quiescence in  them.  *  But  (added  Mr.  Pitt)  if  the  state 
of  society  is  such,  that  laws,  however  wise  in  them- 
selves, will  be  ineffectual  as  to  their  object  until  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  are  altered — if  men 
are  in  a  state  of  poverty  in  which  it  is  impossible  that 
they  can  have  any  comfort — if  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  distribution 
of  wealth — if  the  improvement  of  that  wealth  depends 
much  upon  the  distribution  of  capital — if  all  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  an  increase  of  national 
wealth  depend  much  upon  the  temper  of  the  inhabi- 
tants— if  those  advantages,  together  with  the  still 
greater  advantage  of  mental  improvement,  are  all  re- 
tarded by  the  distractions  and  divisions  of  party,  by  the 
Wind  zeal  and  phrensy  of  religious  prejudices,  by  old 
and  furious  family  feuds — if  all  these  causes  combine 
to  make  a  country  wretched,  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

A  legis- 
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A  legislature  standing  aloof  from  local  party  con- 
nexion, sufficiently  removed  from  the  influence  of  con- 
tending factions  to  be  advocate  or  champion  of  neither 
- — being  so  placed  as  to  have  no  superstitious  reverence 
for  the  names  and  prejudices  of  ancient  families  that 
'have  so  long  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  certain  public 
patronages  and  property  which  custom  has  sanctioned* 
and  which  modern  necessity  may  justify— a  legislature 
that  will  neither  give  way  to  the  haughty  pretensions  of 
a  few,  nor  open  the  door  to  popular  inroads,  to  cla- 
mor, or  to  the  invasion  of  all  sacred  forms  and  regula- 
rities, under  the  false  and  imposing  colors  of  philo- 
sophical improvement  in  the  art  of  government-  This 
is  what  is  wanted  for  Ireland.  Where  is  it  to  be  found? 
In  the  country  where  the  evils  which  I  have  enumerated 
exist,  or  in  this? — "Where  should  that  legislature  deli- 
berate ?  In  a  'place  where  the  utmost  effort  of  what  if 
called  patriotism  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  an  aim 
at  temporary  popularity,  as  is  evident  from  what  ha* 
happened,  or  in  a  place  where  the  discussion  is  calm 
and  temperate  ?  Certainly  the  latter — that  is,  in  Eng- 
land. To  neglect  the  establishment  of  such  a  legisla- 
ture, when  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  is  an  imprudence 
which  nothing  can  justify.1 

In  farther  reply  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  minister  ob- 
served, *  It  was  said  by  the  honorable  gentleman  that 
this  country  had  oppressed  Ireland  for  three  hundred 
years  :  that  is  not  a  point  to  which  I  assent ;  but  I  will 
say  that  for  one  hundred  years  this  country  has  followed 
'  a  very  narrow  policy  with  regard  to  that  kingdom. 
When  the  connexion  with  Ireland  was  something  more 
than  a  name,  when  that  connexion  was  ascertained, 
and  the  imperial  parliament  of  this  country  exercised  \\ 
supremacy  over  Ireland,  it  did  happen  that  during  that 

period 
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period  the  narrow  policy  of  Great-Britain,  influenced 
by  views  of  commercial  advantage,  tainted  and  per* 
verted  by  selfish  motives,  treated  Ireland  with  illibe- 
rality  and  neglect,  and  did  not  look  upon  her  prosperity 
as  that  of  the  empire  at  large.  I  reprobated,  as  much 
as  the  honorable  gentleman,  that  narrow-minded  policy 
as  mischievous  and  pregnant  with  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences to  both  kingdoms.  These  jealousies,  however, 
will  be  buried  by  the  plan  which  will  soon  be  brought 
forward* — We  all  have  in  our  mouths  a  sentence,  im- 
porting that  every  good  Englishman  and  good  Irishman 
feel  we  must  stand  or  fall  together ;  that  we  should  live 
and  die  together ;  and  yet  without  such  a  measure  as 
that  which  is  about  to  be  proposed  to  you,  there  can 
be  no  security  for  the  continuance  of  that  sentiment. 
The  happiness  of  both  countries  ought  to  be  perpetuaL 
As  it  stands  now,  it  is  liable  to  a  thousand  accidents — 
it  depends  upon  the  violence  of  the  moment ;  it  may  be 
governed  upon  views  of  temporary  popularity,  or  by 
the  personal  convenience  of  a  few  individuals ;  a  tc*- 
nure  upon  which  the  happiness  of  a  nation  ought  never 
to  depend/ 

Of  the  settlement  of  the  year  1782  he  said,  *  The. 
very  authors  of  the  measure  were  not  satisfied  with 
their  own  work,  as  appears  from  the  journals  of  the 
house.  They  saw  the  imperfections  of  their  own 
measure ;  and,  as  a  supplement,  it  was  recorded  on 
the  journals,  that  such  other  terms  should  be  settled  a? 
sliould  be  agreed  on  between  the  two  nations.  But  no- 
thing has  been  done  to  give  it  effect,  and  therefore  I 
have  their  own  authority  to  say  thafc  it  is  defective. ' 

He^added,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  those  gentle- 
men to  show  the  bad  tendency,  of  the  present  measure, 
ratlier  than  requisite  for  its  advocates  to  enlarge  on  its 

probable 
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probable  •  benefits  ;  for  the  conduct  of  the  former  pro- 
claimed the  necessity  of  making  some  new  attempt  in 
favor  of  Ireland.  Those  who  sanctioned  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Hibernian  parliament,  without  any  se- 
curity that  the  two  legislatures  would  never  differ  essen- 
tially upon  any  point  in  which  die  happiness  of  the 
British  empire  might  be  involved,  were  particularly  bound 
to  «how  that  such  a  difference  ^was  not  likely  to  happen, 
or  that  it  might  easily  be  remedied.  '  How  stands  the 
case  in  point  of  experience  ?  Is  there  a  probability,  or 
is  there  not,  that  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries 
may  differ  upon  a  point  that  may  be  essentially  inter- 
esting to  the  British  empire  ?  I  say  you  have  a  guide 
upon  that  subject ;  you  may  profit  by  experience — I 
mean  by  the  case  of  the  regency.  The  honorable 
gentleman  says  that  there  was  no  difference  between? 
the  parliaments  as  to  the  regent.  There  was,  indeed, 
no  difference  as  to -the  per/on  who  was  to  be  regent; 
but  there  was  an  essential  difference  as  to  the  principle 
on  which  that  person  was  to  be  regent :  the  Irish  par- 
liament decided  on  one  principle,  the  British  parliament 
on  another ;  their  agreement  with  regard  to  the  person 
was  accidental ;  and  upon  the  distinct  principles  on 
which  they  proceeded,  they  might  as  well  have  differed 
in  the  choice  of  the  person  who  was  to  be  regent 
as  in  the  adjustment  of  the  powers  which  were  to 
be  granted  to  him.  He  would  have  been  regent  in 
one  capacity  in  one  country,  and  in  a  capacity  directly 
the  reverse  in  the  other.  It  therefore  followed  that 
the  office  might,  upon  grounds  equally  justifiable,  have 
been  vested  in  distinct  persons.  Will  any  man,  with 
so  instructive  an  example  before  his  eyes,  talfc  with  sin- 
cerity of  a  final  adjustment?  Will  any  man  tell  us 
that  the  security  of  the  empire  is  in  its  present  view 

founded 
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founded  on  a  permanent  basis  ?  Is  not  this  an  instance  of 
9  material  difference  upon  a  point  that  was  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  British  empire ;  and  what  security: 
is  there  that  an.  essential  difference  upon  some  other 
object  may  not  hereafter  occur  between  the  parlia- 
ments ?  Will  then  any  one  say,  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  arrangement*  for  securing  an  uniformity  of 
opinion  on  points  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  em- 
pire, and  guarding  against  all  those  evils  which  must 
arise,  when  two  bodies,  which  should  act  in  concert* 
move  in  contrary  directions  ?  That  they  have  not  hn 
dierto  differed  in  die  great  and  momentous  events  which 
hare  been  agitated  before  parliament,  is  a  good  .for- 
tune which  has  arkseji  from  one  general  cause  •  from 
die  union  of  all  descriptions  of  persons  against  one 
common  enemy,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  few* 
whose  counsels,  happily  for  hoth  countries,  and  for 
die  civilised  part  of  the  world,  have  lostall  their  influence. 
*  But  can  any  man  say  that  such  difference  as  was 
manifested  in  the  time  of  the  regency  will  never  occur 
again  ?  When  we  come  to  treat  of  peace,  for  instance  „ 
or  to  consider  the  subject  of  alliance  with  any  foreign 
power,  of  any  question  of  trade  or  commerce,  may  not 
local  prejudices  (I  say  prejudices,  for  they  have  great 
influence)  occasion -a  difference  between  the  legislatures 
upon  points  that  may  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
British  empire  ?  A  party  in  England  may  give  to  the 
throne  one  species  of  advice  by  its  parliament ;  a  party 
in  Ireland  may  give  counsel  directly  opposite.  What 
would  have  been  the  c6nscquence  both  to  England  and 
Ireland,  had  the  dissensions  in  Ireland  been  the  same  in 
point  of  force  against  the  executive  government  in  par^ 
liament,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war, 
as  they  were  at  the  time  when  the  Irisb  propositions 

were 
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were,  rejected?  If,  in  the  present  contest,  the  leaders  of 
opposition  should  have  as  rhuch  influence  in  Ireland  as 
they  formerly  possessed,  a.  vote  for  peace  may  pass, 
and  the  efforts  of  Great-Britain  may  be  .paralysed. 
Will  the  honorable  gentleman  tell  me,  that  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  may  not  in  such  a  case  neutralise  its 
ports,  prevent  the  raising  of  recruits  for  the  army  and 
navy,  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  power,  and  endanger 
the  existence  of  the  empire  ?  Let  any  man  maturely 
reflect  "on  the  dangers  that  may  result  from  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  both  countries  ;  arid '  he  will  trem- 
ble at  the  perils  to  which  they  are  exposed.— —Un- 
der these  circumstances ,  can  we  do  justice  to  either 
country  if  we  neglect  to  bring  forward  the  proposal  of 
union  ?* 

After  a  renewed  exposure  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
Ireland,  and  an  additional  enforcement  of  the  necessity 
of  incorporating  that  realm  with  Great-Britain,  he  said, 
$  I  see  the  case  so  plainly,  and  I  feel  it  so  strongly,  that 
no  apparent  or  probable  difficulty,  no  fear  of  toil,  or 
apprehension  of  a  loss  of  popularity,  shall  deter  me 
from  making  every  exertion  to  accomplish  the  great 
work,  on  which,  I  aip  persuaded,  depend  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  Ireland,  the'  general  interest  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  and  perhaps  the  happiness  of  a  great  part 
of  the  habitable  world.' 

When  the  question  was  put  for  the  amendment,  it 
was  rejected  without  a  division ;  and  the  address  was 
immediately  voted.  After  a  short  interval,  the  subject 
was  more  fully  discussed  and  debated. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  the  message  being  again  . 
read,  Mr.  Pitt  rose,  and  in  a  long  speech  supported 
the  grand  object  which  his  sovereign  recommended.  He 
began  with  a  reference  to  the  late  proceedings  of  the 

house- 
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house  of  commons  in  Ireland*  That  the  parliament 
of  that  kingdom  had  the  right  and  the  power  of  reject- 
ing a  proposition  of  this  nature,  he  did  not  presume  to 
deny ;  yet,  convinced  as  he  was  that  the  measure 
would  not- only  tend  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  em- 
pire o£  Great-Britain,  but  would  particularly  increase 
the  prosperity  •  and  ensure  the  safety,  of  Ireland,  he 
deeply  lamented  the  unfavorable  reception  of  the  scheme. 
He  did  not  mean  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  house  of  commons  ;  but,  while  he  admitted 
and  respected  their  rights,  he  felt  that,  as  a  member  of 
the  parliament  of  Great-Britain,  he  also  had  *  a  right 
to  exercise  and  a  duty  to  perform.'  That  duty  was  to 
express,  as  distinctly  as  lie  could,  the  general  nature 
and  outline  of  a  plan  which  he  considered  as  pregnant 
with  the  most  important  advantages.  If  the  British 
parliament,  upontfull  explanation,  and  after  mature  de-* 
liberation,  should  be  inclined  to  favor  the  scheme,  he 
would  propose  that  its  opinion  should  remain  recorded 
as  a  determination  by  which  it  would  abide,  leaving  to 
die  dispassionate  judgement  of  the  legislature  of  Ireland 
die  future  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  plan. 

With  regard  to  the  general  principle  of  the  measure, 
it  was  not  probable,  he  said,  that  any  great  difference- 
of  opinion  would  arise  among  those  whom  he  addressed, 
as,  on  a  former  day,  both  sides  of  the  house  seemed  to 
consider  a  perpetual  connexion  between  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland  as  essential  to  the  true  interests  of  both.  He  - 
did  not  merely  wish,  however,  for  the  maintenance  of 
that  connexion  as  tending  to  add  to  the  general  strength 
of  the  empire ;  lie  wished  for  the  maintenance  of  it 
with  a  peculiar  regard  to  the  local  interests  of  Ireland, 
with  a  regard  to  every  thing  that  could  give  to  that 
country  its  due  weight  and  importance,  as  a  great  mem- 
ber 
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her  of  the  empire,  furnish  it  with  the  means  of  im- 
proving all  its  great  natural  resources,  and  admit  it  to  a 
full  participation  of  the  blessings  so  eminently  enjoyed 
by  Great-Britain. 

*  Considering  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view  (to 
tise  the  words  of  the  minister),  and  assuming  it  as  a 
proposition  not  to  be  controverted,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
those -who  wish  to  promote  the  interest  and  prosperity 
of  both  countries,  to  maintain  the  strongest  connexion 
between  them,  let  me  ask,  what  is  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs that  has  called  us  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject  ? 
This  very  connexion,  the  necessity  of  which  has  been 
admitted  on  all  hands,  has  been  attacked  by  foreign 
enemies  and  domestic  traitors.  The  dissolution  of  this 
connexion  is  the  great  object  of  the  hostility  of  the 
common  enemies  of  both  countries ;  it  is  almost  the 
only  remaining  hope  'with  which  they  now  continue, 
the  contest.  Baffled  and  defeated  as  they  have  hitherto 
been,  they  still  retain  the  hope,  they  are  still  meditating 
attempts,  to  dissolve  that  connexion.  In  how  many 
instances  already  the  defeat  of  their  hostile  designs  has 
been  turned  to  the  confirmation  of  our  strength  and  se- 
curity, I  need  not  enumerate.  God  grant  that  in  thi$ 
instance  the  favor  of  Divine  Providence,  which  ha* 
in  so  many  instances  protected  this  empire,  may  again 
be  manifested !  and  that  the  attempts  of  the  enemy 
to  separate  the  two  countries  may  ultimately  tend 
to  knit  them  more  closely  together,  to  strengthen 
a  connexion,  the  best  pledge  for  the  happiness  of  both, 
and  thus  add  to  that  power  which  forms  the  chief  bar- 
rier to  the  civilised  worid  against  the  destructive  prin- 
ciples, the  dangerous  projects,  and  the  unexampled 
usurpation  of  France  !  This  connexion  has  been  at- 
tacked not  only  by  the  avowed  enemies  of  both  coun- 
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tries,  but  by  internal  treason  acting  in  concert  with 
the  designs  of  the  enemy ;  internal  treason,  which  en- 
grafted Jacobinism  on  the  diseases  necessarily  growing 
out  of  the  state  and  condition  of  Ireland. 

*  A  close  connexion  with  Ireland  being  thus  allowed 
to  be  essential  to  the  interests  of  both  countries,  and  this 
connexion  being  dangerously  attacked,  let  it  not  be  in- 
sinuated that  it  is  unnecessary,  much  less  improper,  at 
this  arduous  and  important  crisis,  to  see  whether  some 
new  arrangements,  some  fundamental  regulations,  are 
not  requisite,  to  guard  against  the  threatened  danger. 
The  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  these  kingdoms 
have  shewn,  that  they  think  this  the  vulnerable  point 
in  which  we  may  be  most  successfully  attacked.  Let  us 
derive  advantage,  if  we  can,  from  their  hostility ;  let 
us  profit  by  the  designs  of  those  who,  if  their  conduct 
displays  no  true  wisdom,  at  least  possess  in  an  eminent 
degree  that  species  of  wisdom  which  is  calculated  for 
the  promotion  of  mischief.  They  know  upon  what 
footing  the  connexion  rests  at  this  moment  between 
the  countries  ;  and  they  feel  the  most  ardent  hope*  that 
the  two  parliaments  will  be  infatuated  enpugh  not  to 
render  their  designs  abortive,  by  fixing  that  connexion 
upon  a  more  solid  basis. 

*  These  circumstances,  I  am  sure,  will  not  Be  de- 
nied ;  afid  if  upon  other  grounds  we  had  any  doubt, 
these  alone  ought  to  induce  us,  deliberately  and  dispas- 
sionately, to  review  the  situation  of  the  two  countries, 
and  to  endeavour  to  find  out  a  proper  remedy  for  an  evil, 
the  existence  of  which  is  too  apparent.  It  requires 
merely  a  moment's  reflexion,  for  any  man  who  has 
marked  the  progress  of  events,  to  decide  upon  the  true 
state  and  character  of  this  connexion.  It  is  evidently 
one  that  does  not  afford  the  degree  of  security  which, 

even 
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even  in  times  less  dangerous  and  less  critical  than  the 
present,  would  have  been  necessary  to  enable  the  em- 
pire to  avail  itself  of  its  strength  and  resources. 

'  When  I  last  addressed  the  house  on  this  subject,  I 
Stated  that  the  settlement  of  the  year  1782,  far  from 
deserving  the  name  of  a  final  adjustment*  was  one  that 
left  the  connexion  between  Great-Britain  and  Ireland 
exposed  to  all  the  attacks  of  party  and  all  the  effects  of 
accident.     That  settlement  consisted  in  the  demolition 
of  the  system  which  before  held  the  two  countries  to- 
gether.    Let  me  not  be  understood  as  expressing  any 
regret  at  the  termination  of  that  system.     I  disapproved 
it,  because  I  thought  it  was  unworthy  of  the  liberality  of 
Great-Britain,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Ireland. 
But  to  call  that  a  system  in  itself — to  call  that  a  glo- 
rious fabric  of  human  wisdom,  which  is  no  more  than 
the  mere  demolition  of  another  system, — is  a  perversion 
of  terms  which,  however  prevalent  of  late,  can  only 
be  the  effect  of  gross  misconception  or  of  great  hypo- 
crisy.    We  boast  that  we  have  done  every  thing,  when 
we  have  merely  destroyed  all  that  before  existed,  with- 
out substituting  any  thing  in  its  place.     Such  was«the ' 
final  adjustment  of  1782  ;  and  I  can  prove  it  to  be  so, 
not  only  from  the  plainest  reasoning,  but  by  the  opi- 
nion which  the  British  parliament  expressed  at  that 
"very  time.     I  can  prove  it  by  the  declared  opinion  of 
the  very  ministers  by  whom  it  was  proposed  and  con- 
ducted.    I  refer,-  for  what  I  have  said,  to  proofs  which 
they  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  answer  ;  I  mean  their    ' 
own  acts,  which  will  plainly  shew  their  opinion  of  the 
necessity  of  a  new  system.' 

Mr.  Pitt  then  quoted  the  parliamentary  journals*  to 
prove  that  the  repeal  of  the  declaratory  act  was  no* 
considered  by  the  minister  of  the  day  as  preclusive  of 
endeavours  for  the  formation  of  an  ulterior  settlement 
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between  the  kingdoms  ;  for,  under  his  auspices,  ah  ad- 
dress had  been  voted,  requesting  his  majesty  to  take 
such  measures  as  might  *  establish,  by  mutual  consent, 
the   connexion   between   this    kingdom   and   Ireland 
upon  a  solid  and  permanent  bafis.'     No  measures  of 
that  kind,  however,  had  since  been  adopted.     The  twa 
countries  were  left  with  separate  and  independent  legisla- 
tures, connected  only  by  the  identity  of  the  executive 
government ;  and  that  this  was  not  a  sufficient  tie  to 
unite  them  in  time  of  peace,  to  consolidate  their  strength 
m  time  of  war,   to  give  to  Ireland  her  full  share  of 
commercial  and  political  advantages,  or  to  both  na- 
tions a  due  degree  of  strength  and  prosperity,  might  be 
strongly  and  truely  maintained.  On  this  head  he  referred 
to  the  opinion  of  Mr»  Foster,    who  was  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland  at  the  time  when  the  com- 
mercial propositions  were  brought  forward.     That  mi* 
nister  then  said,  *  Things  cannot  remain  as  they  are. 
Commercial  jealousy  is  roused ;  it  will  increase  with 
two  independent  legislatures;  an$J,  without  an  united 
interest  in  commerce,  in  a  commercial  empire,  political 
Union  will  receive  many  shocks,  and  separation  of  in-% 
terest.must  threaten  separation  of  connexion;  wkich 
every  honest  Irishman  must  shudder  to  look  at,  as  a  pos- 
sible event*'     Mr.  Pitt  quoted  the$e  expressions  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Foster  considered  the  situation  of  the  two 
countries,  after  the  adjustment  of  1782,  as  leading  to  the 
danger  of  a  separation,  and  that  the  arrangements  of  that 
year  were  not  deemed  final  even  by  those  who  nowmen*  - 
tioned  them  in  that  light  with  a  view  of  counteracting 
the  present  measure. 

Mr.  Pitt  added,  that  the  evils  apprehended  by  Mrw 
Foster  could  only  be  remedied  bv  two  means— —either 
by  a  commercial  compact,  similar  to  that  which  was  re*v 
sected  in  1785,  or  by  an  union  of  the  two  legislatures. 

The 
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The  inadequacy  of  the  existing  connexion  to  the  pre- 
vention  of  danger,  he  said,  evidently  appeared  in  the 
case  of  the  regency,  which,  though  vested  in  one  per* 
son,  would  have  been  enjoyed  by  different  tenures  in 
the  two  kingdoms,  with  the  great  risque  of  a  separa- 
tion. Its  imperfection  would  have  more  strikingly  ap- 
peared if  the  two  parliaments  had  differed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  war  if,  while  one  voted  it  to  be 
just  and  necessary,  the  other  had  pronounced  it  unjust, 
unnecessary,  and  hostile  to  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  freedom*  A  disagreement  on  such  a  question 
would  have  been  pregnant  with  great  peril. 

He  then  stated,  in  the  following  manner,  the  circum- 
stances which  peculiarly  demanded,  at  the  present  mo- 

» 

ment,  the  application  of  a  remedy  to  the  alleged  im- 
perfection. 

♦  This  country  is  at  this  time  engaged  in  the  most 
important  and  momentous  conflict  that  ever  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  world ;  a  conflict  in  which  Great- 
Britain  is  distinguished  for  having  made  the  only  manly 
and  successful  stand  against  the  common  enemies  of 
civilised  society.  We  see  the  point  in  which  those 
enemies  think  us  the  most  assailable.  Are  we  not  then 
bound  in  policy  and  prudence  to  strengthen  that  vul- 
nerable point,  involved  as  we  are  in  a  contest  of  liberty 
against  despotism,  of  property  against  rapine,  of  religion 
and  order  against  impiety  and  anarchy  ?  There  was  a 
time  when  this  would  have  been  termed  declama- 
tion ;  but,  unfortunately,  long  and  bitter  experience  has 
taught  us  to  feel  that  it  is  only  the  feeble  and  imper- 
fect representation  of  those  calamities  (the  result  of 
French  principles  and  French  awns)  which  are  every 
day  attested  by  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  world. 

«  Is  there  a  man  who  does  not  admit  the  importance 
ef  a  measure  which,  at  such  a  crisis,  may  augment 
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the  strength  of  the  empire,  and  thus  ensure  its  safety  ? 
Would  not  that  benefit  to  Ireland  be  of  itself  so  solid, 
so  inestimable,  that,  in  comparison  with  it,  all  com- 
mercial interests  and  the  preservation  of  local  habits 
and  manners  would  be  trifling,  even  if  they  were  en- 
dangered by  the  present  measure  which  they  undoubt- 
edly are  not  ?  The  people  of  Ireland  are  proud,  I 
believe,  of  being  associated  with  us  in  the  great  contest 

'  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  must  feel  the  advantage 
of  augmenting  the  general  force  of  the  empire.  That 
the  present  measure  is  calculated  to  produce  that  effect, 
is  a  proposition  which  I  think  cannot  be  disputed. 
There  is  not  in  any  court  of  Europe  a  statesman  so 
ill  informed  as  not  to  know,  that  the  general  power  of 
the  empire  would  be  increased  to  a  very  great  extent  iy 
such  a  consolidation  of  the  strength  of  the  two  king- 
doms. In  the  course  of  the  century  every  writer  of 
any  information  on  the  subject  has  holden  the  same 
language;  arid  in  the  general  strength  of  the  empire? 
both  kingdoms  are  more  concerned  than  in  any  particu* 
lar  interests  which  may  belong  to  either.  If  we  should 
ask  the  ministers  of  our  allies,  what  measure  they  deem 
the  most  likely  to  augment  the  power  of  the  British 
empire,  and  consequently  increase  that  strength  by 
which  they  are  now  protected — if  we  should  ask  the 
agents  of  our  enemies,  what  measure  is  the  most  likely 
to  render  their  designs  abortive — the  answer  would  be 
the  same  in  both  cases,  viz.  the  firm  consolidation  of 
every  part  of  the  empire. 

*  There  is  another  consideration  that  claims  atten- 
tion. .  What  are  the  peculiar  means  by  which  we 
have  been  enabled  to  resist  the  unequalled  and  eccentric 
efforts  of  France,  without  any  diminution,  nay  with  an. 
increase,  of  our  general  prosperity  ? — What,  but  the 

-  great  cojnipercisl  resources  which  we  possess  i  A,  mea- 
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sure,  then,  which  will  communicate,  to  such  a  mighty 
limb  of  the  empire  as  Ireland,  all  the  commercial  ad- 
Tantages  which  Great-Britain  possesses,  which  will 
open  the  markets  of  one  country  to  the  other,  which 
will  give  to  both  the  common  use  of  their  capital,  must 
by  diffusing  a  large  portion  of  wealth  into  Ireland, 
considerably  increase  the  resources,  and  consequently 
the  strength,  of  the  whole  empire. 

c  But  it  is  not  merely  in  this  general  view  that  I 
think  the  question  ought  to  be  considered.  We  ought' 
to  look  to  it  with  a  peculiar  view  to  the  permanent  in- 
terest and  security  of  Ireland.  When  that  country 
was  threatened  with  the  double  danger  of  hostile  at- 
tacks by  enemies  without,  and  of  treason  within,  from 
what  quarter  did  fhe  derive  the  means  of  her  deliverance? 
— From  the  naval  force  of  Great-Britain — from  the 
voluntary  exertions  of  her  troops  of  every  description 
— and  from  her  pecuniary  resources,  added  to  the  loy- 
alty and  energy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  itself; 
♦qualities  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  too 
niuch  praise,  and  which  shew  how  well  they  deserve 
to  be  called  the  brethren  of  Britons.  Their  own  cou- 
rage might,  perhaps,  have  ultimately  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling the  dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened ; 
but  it  would  have  been  after  a  long  contest,  and  after 
having  waded  through  seas  of  blood.  Are  we  sure 
that  the  same  ready  and  effectual  assistance  which  we 
have  happily  afforded  on  the  present  occasion,  will  bo 
always  equally  within  our  power  ?  Great-Britain  has 
always  felt  a  common  interest  in  the  safety  of  Ireland  ; 
but  that  interest  was  never  so  obvious  and  urgent  as 
when  the  common  enemy  made  her  attack  upon  Bri- 
tain through  the  medium  of  Ireland,  and  when  the 
ftttack  upon  Ireland  tended  to  deprive  her  of  her  con- 
*  flexion  with  Britain,  and  to  substitute  in  lieu  of  it  the 
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new  government- of  the  French  republic.  When  tr*at 
danger  threatened  Ireland,  the  purse,  of  Qreat-Brk^in 
was  open  for  the  wants  of  Ireland,  as  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  England. 

*  I  do  not  state  these  circumstances,  as  upbraiding 
Ireland  for  the  benefits  we  have  conferred  ;  far  ftom  it ; 
but  I  state  them  with  pleasure*  as  shewing  the  friend- 
ship and  good-will  with  which  this  country  has  acted 
towards  her.  But,  if  struggles  of  this  sort  may  and 
must  again  occur,  if  the  worst  dangers  are. those  which 
are  yet  to  come,  dangers  which  may  be  greater  from 
being  more  disguised — if  those  situations  may  arise, 
£  when  the  same  means  of  relief  are  not  in  our  power, 
£;  'what  is  the  remedy  that  reason  and  policy  point  out  ? 
It  is  .to  identify  the  natives  with  ourselves — it  is  to 
make  them  a  part  of  the  same  community,  by  giving 
them  a  full  share  of  those  accumulated  bieflings  which 
are  diffused  throughout  Great-Britain ;  in  a  word,  by 
giving  them  a  full  participation  of  the  wealth,  the 
power,  and  the  stability,  of  the  British  empire.  If 
then  this  measure  is  not  only  recommended  by  the  ob- 
vious defects  of -the  system  which  now  exists,  bu,t  has 
also  the  pre-eminent  recommendation  of  increasing  the 
general  power  of  the  empire,  and  of  guarding  against 
future  danger  from  the  common  enemy,  we  afe  next 
to  consider  it  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  internal  condition 
of  Ireland, 

*  l  .know  perfectly  well,  that,  as  long  as  Ireland  is 
separated  from  Great-Britain,  any  attempt  on  our  part 
to  pursue  jneasures  which  we  might  think  salutary, 
with  respect  to  questions  of  contending  sects  or  parties, 
the- claimed  rights  of.  the  catholics,  or  the  precautions 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  protestants,  must  cer- 
tainly be  a  violation  of  the  independence  of  that  king- 
dom, and  an  usurpation  of  the* right. of  deciding  points 
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which  can  only  be  brought  within  our  province  by 
compact.  t  But,  as  I  cannot  be  inattentive  to  the  events 
that  are  passing  before  me,  1  roust  affirm,  that  whoever 
considers  the  French  as  shewing  by  their  conduct,  that 
they  deem  Ireland  the  weakest  and  most  vulnerable 
part  of  the  empire ;  whoever  reflects  on  the  dreadful 
and  inexcusable  cruelties  instigated  by  the  enemies  of 
both  countries,  and  on  those  lamentable  severities  with 
which  the  exertions  for  the  defence  of  Ireland  were 
unhappily,  but  unavoidably,  attended,  and  the  necessity 
of  which  is  itself  one  great  aggravation  of  the  crimes 
and  treasons  which  led  to  them,  must  feel  that,  as  it 
now  stands  composed,  in  the  hostile  division  of  its 
^ects,  in  the  animosities  existing  between  ancient  set* 
•tiers  and  original  inhabitants,  in  the  ignorance  and 
want  of  civilisation  which  mark  that  country  more 
than  almost  any  other  country  in  Europe,  in  the  un- 
fortunate prevalence  of  Jacobin  principles,  arising  from 
these  causes,  and  augmenting  their  malignity,  and 
which  have  produced  the  distressed  state  that  we  now 
deplore ;  every  one,  I  say,  who  reflects  upon  all  these 
circumstances,  must  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that 
there  is  no  cure  but  in  the  formation  of  a  general  im- 
perial legislature,  free  alike  from  terror  and  from  re- 
sentment, removed  from  the  danger  and  agitation,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  prejudices  and  uninflamed  by  the  pas- 
sions of  that  distracted  country. 

*  Among  the  great  and  known  defects  of  Ireland,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  features  is,  its  want  of  industry 
and  of  capital.  How  are  those  wants  to  be  supplied, 
but  by  blending  more  closely  with  Ireland  the  industry 
and  the  capital  of  this  country  ?  But,  above  all,  in, 
the  great  leading  distinctions  between  the  people  of 
Ireland,  I  .mean  their  religious  distinctions,   what  is 

their 
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their  situation  I — The  protestant  feels  that  the  claims  , 
of  the  catholics  threaten  the  existence  of  the  protestant 
ascendency,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  body 
of  catholics  feel  the  establishment  of  the  national 
church,  and  their  exclusion  from  the  exercise  of  cer- 
tain rights  and  privileges,  as  grievances.  In  this  state 
of  affairs,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons,  whether  it  would  bs  better  to 
attend  to  the  fears  of  the  former,  or  to  grant  the  claims 
of  the  latter. 

*  I   am  well    aware  that  the  subject  of  religious 
distinction  is  a  dangerous  and  delicate  topic,  especially  , 
when  applied  to  such  a  country  as  Ireland.     Where 
the  established  religion  of  the  state  is  the  same  as  the 
general  religion  of  the  empire,  and  where  the  property 
of  the  country   is  in  the  hands   of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  persons  professing  that  religion,  while 
the  religion  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  is  dif- 
ferent,   it  is  not  easy  to  say,    on  general  principles, 
what  system  of  church  establishment  in  such  a  coun- 
try would  be  free  from  difficulty  and  inconvenience.     By 
many,  I  know,  it  will  be  contended,  that  the  religion 
professed  by  a  majority  of  the  people  would  at  least 
be  entitled  to  an  equality   of  privileges;    but   those 
wfyo  apply  such  an  argument  without  qualification  to 
the  case  of  Ireland,    surely  forget  the  principles  on 
which  English  interest  and  English  connexion  have 
been  established  in  that  country,  and  on   which  its 
present  legislature  is  formed.     No  man  can  say,  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  and  while  Ireland  re- 
mains a  separate  kingdom,    full  concessions   can  be 
made    to    the    catholics,     without   endangering    the 
state,   and   shaking  the  constitution  of  Ireland  to  its 
centre.     On  the  other  hand,   when  the    conduct  of 
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the  catholics  shall  be  such  as   to  make  it  safe  for 
the  government  to  admit  them   to  the  participation 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  those  of  the  established 
religion,  and  when  the  temper  of  the  times  shall  be 
favorable  to  such  a  measure,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
question  may  be  agitated  in  an  united  imperial  par- 
liament with  much  greater  safety  than  it  could  be  in 
a  separate  legislature,     I  also  think  it  certain  that,  even 
for  whatever  period  it  may  be  thought  necessary,  after 
the  union,  to  withhold  from  the  catholics  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  advantages,    many   of  the  objections 
■which  at  present  arise  out  of  their  situation  would  be 
temoved,  if  the  protestant  legislature  were  no  longer 
separate  and  local,  but  general  and  imperial ;  and  the 
catholics  themselves  would  at  once  feel  a  mitigation  of 
the'  most  goading  and  irritating  of  their  present  causes 
of  complaint.' 

Besides  the  great  object  of  healing  the  dissensions 
and  providing  for  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Ireland, 
there  were  other  points,  this  speaker  observed,  which, 
though  less  important,  were  highly  material.  It  had 
been  asked,  What  are  the  positive  advantages  which 
will  accrue  to  Ireland  from  an  union  ?  The  question 
resembled  one  which  had  been  frequently  put  during 

the  last  six  years What  are  the  advantages  which 

Britain  has  gained  by  the  present  war  with  France  ?  To 
this,  the  brilliant  succeflfes  of  the  British  arms,  our 
unexampled  naval  victories,  the  solid  acquisition  of 
valuable  territory,  the  general  increase  of  our  power, 
the  extension  of  our  commerce,  and  *  a  series  of  events 
more  glorious  than  any  that  ever  adorned  the  page  of 
our  history/  afforded,  he  said,  an  ample  and  satisfac- 
tory answer :  but  there  was  another  general  answer, 
which  would  alone  b*  sufficient ;— that  we   did  not 
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enter  into  this  war  for  any  purpose  of  ambition ;  our 
object  was  not  to  acquire,  but  to  preserve  ;  and  in 
this  sense,  what  we  gained  by  the  war  was,  in  one 
word,  all  that  we  should  have  lost  without  it — 
the  preservation  of  our  constitution,  our  independence, 
our  honor,  our  existence  as  a  nation. 

*  In  the  same  manner,*    Mr.  Pitt  continued,   *  I 
might  answer  the  question  with  respect  to  Ireland ;  I 
might  enumerate  the  general  advantages  which  she 
would  derive  from  the  effects  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment ;  the  protection  which  she  will  secure  to  herself 
in  the  hour  of  danger  ;  the  most  effectual  means  of  in- 
creasing her  commerce  and  improving  her  agriculture, 
the  command  of  English  capital,  the  infusion  of  Eng- 
lish manners  and  English  industry,  necessarily  tending 
to  meliorate  her  condition,  to  accelerate  the  progress 
of  internal  civilisation,  and  to  terminate  those  feuds  and 
dissensions  which  now  distract  the  country,  and  which 
she  does  not  possess  within  herself  the  power  either  to 
control  or  to  extinguish.     She  would  see  the  avenue  to 
honors,  to  distinctions,  and  exalted  situations   in  the 
general  seat  of  empire,  opened  to  all  those  whose  abili- 
ties- and  talents  enable  them  to  indulge  an  honorable  and 
laudable  ambition* 

*  Independently  of  all  these  advantages,  I  might  also 
answer,  that  the  question  is  not  what  Ireland  is  "to  gain* 
but  what  she  is  to  preserve  :  not  merely  how  she  may* 
best  improve  her  situation,  but  how  she  is  to  avert  a 
pressing  and  immediate  danger.  In  this  view,  what 
she  gains  is  the  preservation  of  all  the  blessings  arising 
from  the  British  constitution,  and  which  are  inseparable 
from  her  connexion  with  Great-Britain — blessings,  of 
which  it  has  long  been  the  aim  of  France,  in  conjunc-  • 
tion  with  domestic  traitors,  to  deprive  her^  with  a  view 
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*t  establishing  a  Jacobin  republic,  founded  on  French 
influence,  and  existing  only  in  subserviency  to  France/ 
From  the  question  of  general  advantage  the  minister 
proceeded  to  specific  statements  of  the  benefits  which 
Ireland  might  derive  from  the  scheme,  in  point  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  In  this  part  of  his  harangue, 
lie  had  recourse  to  the  recorded  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fos~ 
ter,  who,  in  the  year  1785,  speaking  of  the  peculiar 
importance  of  ensuring  the  continuance  of  those  com- 
mercial advantages  which  Ireland  at  that  time  held  only 
at  the  discretion  of  this  country,  affirmed-  that  the  Irish 
products  annually  received  in  Britain  were  of  the  value 
of  two  millions  and"  a  half,  while  the  British  products 
sent  to  Ireland  only  amounted  to  one  million ;  whence 
he  inferred,  that  the  adoption  of  the  propositions  of 
that  year,  by  securing  such  benefits,  would  have  been 
highly  expedient.  *  This  conclusion  (said  Mr.  Pitt)  is 
perfectly  just ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  more  forcibly 
reply  to  a  person  who  now  declares  that  the  ruin  of  the 
lineri-  trade  of  Ireland  is  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of 
an  union,  than  by  opposing .  to  him  his  own  opinion ; 
an  opinion  which  I  can  strengthen  by  stating,  that  the 
jprogress  of  commercial  advantage  to  Ireland  since  the 
year  1785  renders  his  argument  still  more  applicable. 
—The  trade  is -at  this  time  infinitely  more  advantageous 
to  Ireland.  It  can  be  proved,  that  the  manufactures 
exported  to  that  country  from  Britain  in  1797  very  little 
exceeded  a  million  sterling  (the  articles  of  produce 
amounted  to  nearly  the  same  sum)  ;  while  Britain,  on 
the  other  hand,  imported  from  Ireland  to  the  amount 
of  near  three  millions  m  the  manufactured  articles  of 
-linen  and  linen  yarn,  and  between  two  and  three  mil- 
lions in  provisions  and  cattle*  besides  corn  and  other 
articles  of  produce. 
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*  Among  the  circumstances  beneficial  to  Ireland,  1 
may  add,  that  articles  which  are  essential  to  her  trade- 
and  to  her  subsistence,  or  serve  is  raw  materials  for  her 
manufactures,  are  sent  from  this  country  free  of  duty* 
while  all  that  we  take  back  from  that  island  is  liable  to 
a  duty  on  exportation.  The  increasing  produce  of*th« 
chief  article  of  manufacture  in  Ireland,  and  four-fifths 
of  her  whole  export  trade,  are  to  be  ascribed,  not  to 
her  independent  legislature,  but  to  the  liberality  of  the 
British  parliament.  It  is  by  the  free  admission  of  linen 
for  our  market,  and  the  bounties  granted  by  the  British 
parliament  on  its  re-exportation,  that  the  trade  in  that 
article  has  been  brought  to  the  height  at  which  we  now 
see  it.  To  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom,  therefore, 
Ireland  owes  the  favor,  that  a  market  has  been  opened 
for  her  linen  to  the  amount  of  three  millions.  By  the 
bounty  which  we  give,  we  afford  her  a  double  market, 
and  (what  is  still  more  striking  and  important)  we 
have'  prevented  a  competition  against  her,  arising  from 
the  superior  cheapness  of  the  linen-manufactures  of  the 
continent,  by  subjecting  their  importation  to  a  duty  of 
thirty  per  cent.  Nothing  would  more  clearly  shew 
what  would  be  the  danger  to  Ireland  from  the  com* 
petition  in  the  principal  branches  of  the  linen  trade, 
than  the  simple  fact,  that  we  even  now  import  foreign 
linens,  under  this  heavy  duty,  to  an  amount  equal  to  a ' 
seventh  part  of  all  that  Ireland  is  able  to  send  us,  with 
the  preference  that  has  been  stated.  By  this  arrange- 
ment alone,  we  must  be  considered,  either  as  foregoing 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  in  revenue,  which  we  should  collect  if  we  chose 
to  levy  the  same  duty  on  all  linens,  Irish  as  well  as 
foreign,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  sacrificing  perhaps 
at  least  a  million  sterling  in  the  price  paid  for  those 
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articles  by  the  subjects  of  this  country,  which  might  be 
saved,  if  we  should  allow  the  importation  of  all  linen, 
foreign  as  well  as  Irish,  equally  free  from  duty.' 

After  ulterior  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, respecting  the  expediency  of  a  more  intimate  com- 
mercial connexion,  Mr.  Pitt  thus  continued  his  re* 
marks : 

« 

*  I  am,  at  least,  secure  from  the  design  of  appear- 
ing to  deliver  any  partial  or  chimerical  opinion  of  my  > 
own„  when  I  thus  state,  on  the  authority  of  a  person 
the  best  inftrmed,  and  who  then  judged  dispassionately, 
both  the  infinite  importance  to  Ireland  of  securing  per- 
manently the  great  commercial  advantages  which  she 
now  holds  at  the  discretion  of  Great-Britain,  and  the 
additional  benefit  that  she  would  derive  from  any  set-  - 
tlement  which  should  gradually  open  to  her  a  still  more 
free  and  complete  intercourse  with  this  country.  While 
I  state  thus  strongly  the  commercial  advantages  to  the 
sister  kingdom,  1  have  no  apprehension   of  exciting 
any  sentiment  of  jealousy  here.     The  inhabitants  of 
Great-Britain,  I  know,  wish  well  to  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland ;   and,  if  the  kingdoms  are  really  and  solidly 
united,  they  feel  that  to  increase  the  commercial  wealth 
of  one  country  is  not  to  diminish  that  of  the  other,  but 
to  increase  the  strength  and  power  of  both.     To  jus- 
tify that  sentiment,  however,  we  must  be  satisfied  that 
the  wealth  which  we  are  pouring  into  the  lap'of  Ire- 
land is  fiot  every  day  liable  to  be  snatched  from  us,  and 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  enemy.     If,  therefore,  Ire- 
land is  to  continue,  as  I  trust  it  will  for  ever,  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  integral  strength  of  the  British  em- 
pire ;  if  her  strength  is  to  be  permanently  ours,  and 
our  strength  to  be  hers;  neither  I,  nor  any  English 
minister,  can  ever  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  creating 
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jealousy  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  from  stating  th^ 
advantages  of  a  closer  connexion,  or  from  giving  any 
assistance  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  that  king- 
dom. 

*  If  I  should  ever  have  the  misfortune  to  witness  the 
melancholy  moment  when    such   principles  must  be 
abandoned,  when  all  hope  of  seeing  Ireland  perma- 
nently and  securely  connected  with  this  country  shall 
be  at  an  end,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  confolation  of 
knowing,  that  it  will  not  be  the  want  of  temper  or  for- 
bearance, of  conciliation,  of  kindness,  or  W  full  ex- 
planation on  our  part,  which  will  have  produced  ant 
event  so  fatal  to  Ireland,  and  so  dangerous  to  Great- 
Britain.     If  the^  overbearing  power  of  prejudice  and 
passion  shall  ever  produce  that  fatal  consequence,  it 
will  too  late  be  perceived  and  acknowleged,   that  all 
the  great  commercial  advantages  which  Ireland  at  pre- 
sent enjoys,  and  which  are  continuallv  increasing,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  liberal  conduct,  the  fostering  care, 
of  the  British  empire,  extended  to  the  sister  kingdom 
as  to  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  not  (as  has  been  falla- 
ciously and  vainly  pretended)  to  any  thing  which  has 
been  done  or  can  be  done  by  the  independent  power  of 
her  legislature/ 

Having  thus  assigned  his  reasons  for  recommending 
the  scheme  of  incorporation,  the  premier  thought  it 
necessary  .to  notice  some  objections  which  had  been 
urged,  particularly  those  which  related  to  parliamen- 
tary competency,  and  to  the  loss  of  the  independence 
of  the  Hibernian  realm.  He  first  declared  his  readi-i 
riess  to  enter  at  any  time  into  a  full  discussion  of  the 
question  of  competency,  and  then  said,  *  For  the  pre* 
sent  I  will  assume,  that  no  man  can  deny  the  compe* 
tency  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  (representing,  as  it 

does, 
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iocs,  in  the  language  of  our  constitution,  "  lawfully, 
fully,  and  freely  >  all  the  estates  of  thi  people  of  the 
realnf)  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people,  unless  he  is 
disposed  to  distinguish  that  parliament  from  die  parlia- 
ment of  Great~Britainx,  and,  while  he  maintains  die 
independence  of  the  Irish  legislature,  yet  denies  to  it 
the  lawful  and  essential  powers  of  parliament.  No 
man,  who  maintains  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  be 
,  co-equal  with  oi?r  pwn,  can  deny  its  competency  on 
this  question,  unless  he  means  to  go  so  far  as  to 
deny,  at  the  same  moment,  the  whole  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain— -to  shake 
every  principle  of  legislation— and  to  maintain,  that 
every  thing  done  by  parliament,  or  sanctioned  by  its 
authority,  however  sacred,  however  beneficial,  is  nei- 
ther more*  nor  less  than  an  act  of  usurpation.  He 
must  not  only  deny  the  validity  of  the  union  between 
Scotland  and  England,  but  must  deny  the  authority 
of  every  one  of  the  proceedings  of  the  united  legisla- 
ture since  the  union  ;  nay,  he  must  go  still  farther,  and 
deny  the  authority  under  which  we  now  sit  and  delibe- 
rate here, 

*  This  point  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  I  think 
I  ought  not  to  suffer  the  opportunity  to  pass,  without 
illustrating  more  fully  what  I  mean.  If  this  principle 
of  the  incompetency  of  parliament  to  the  decision  of 
the  measure  be  admitted,  or  if  it  be  contended  that  par- 
liament has  no  legitimate  authority  to  discuss  and  de- 
cide. ;pppfi,  jt,  you  will  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
recognising  a  principle,  the  most  dangerous  that  ever 
was  fdpp^d  in  any  civilised  state  ^  \  mean  the  principle, 
that  parliament;  cannot  adopt  any  measure  new  In  its 
nature,,  and  of  great  importance,  without  appealing  to 
the  constituent  and  delegating  authority  for  direction^ 
*  i  If 
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If  that  doctrine  be  true,  look  to  what  an  extent  it  will 
carry  you.  If  such  an  argument  could  be  maintained, 
you  acted  without'  any  legitimate  authority  when  you 
treated  the  representation  of  the  principality  of  Wales, 
or  of  either  of  the  counties  palatine  of  England.  Every 
law  that  parliament  ever  made  without  that  appeal, 
either  as  to  its  own  frame  and' constitution,  as  to  the 
qualification  of  the  electors  6r-the  dected,  as  to  the  great 
and  fundamental  point  of  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
was  a  breach  of  treaty,  and  an  act  of  usurpation. 

*  If  we  turn  to  Ireland  itself,  what  db  gentlemen 
think  of  the  power  of  that  parliament*,' ;  which,  without 
any  fresh  delegation  from  its  protestant  constituents, 
associated  to  itself  all  the  catholic  electors,  and  thus 
destroyed  a  fundamental  distinction  on  which  it  was 
formed  ?  God  forbid  that  I  should  object  to  any  of  these 
measures !  I  am  only  stating  the  extent  to  which  the 
principle  (that  parliament  has  no  authority  to  decide 
upon  the  present  measure)  will  lead ;  and,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted iii  one  case,  it  must  be  admitted  in  all.     Will 
any  man  say,  "that  (although  a  protestant  parliament 
in  Ireland,  chosen  exclusively  by  protestant  constituents, 
has  by  its  own  inherent  power,  and  without  consulting 
"those  constituents,  admitted  and  comprehended  the  ca- 
tholics, who  were  till  then, -in  fact,  a  separate  commu- 
nity) a  parliament  cannot  associate  itself  with  another 
protestant  community,  represented  by  a  protestant  par- 
liament, having  one  interest  with  itself,  and  similar  in 
its  laws,  its  constitution,-  ind  its  established  religion  ? 
"What  must  be,  said  by  those  who  have  been  frie«ds-to 
any  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  pa?rticularly  to 
such  as  hav^be^nTftiosif  recently  bought  forward,  (either 
jn.Great-rBritain  6r  Ireland  ?  Whatever  may  have  been 
thought  '©fnfie -propriety  of  the  measure,  I  never  hearcj 

any 
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any  doubt  of  the  competency  of  parliament  to  consider 
and  discuss  it.     Yet  I  defy  any  man  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  those  plans,  without  contending,  that,  as 
a  member  df  the  legislature,    he  possesses  a  right  to 
concur  in  disfranchising  those  who  sent  him  to  parlia- 
ment, and  to  select  others,  Jby  whom  he  was  not  elected, 
in  their  stead.    I  am  sure  that  no  sufficient  distinction, 
in  point  of  principle,  can  be  successfully  maintained  for 
a  single  moment ;  nor  should  I  deem  it  necessary  to 
dwell  6n  this  point,  were  I  not  convinced  that  it  is  con- 
nected in  part  with  all  those  false  and  dangerous  no- 
tions on  the  subject  of  government  which  have  lately 
become  too  prevalent  in  the  world.     It  may,  in  fact,  be 
traced  to'  that  gross  perversion  of  the  principles  of  all 
political  society,  which  rests  on  the  supposition  that 
there  exists  continually  in  every  government  a  sove- 
reignty in  abeyance  (as  it  were)  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, ready  to  be  called  forth  on  every  occasion,  or  ra- 
ther on  every  pretence,  when  it  may  suit  the  purposes 
of  the  party  or  faction  who  are  the  advocates  of  this 
doctrine  to  suppose  an  occasion  for  its  exertion.     It  is 
in  these  false  principles  that  are  contained  the  seeds  of  all 
the  misery,  desolation,  and  ruin,  which  in  the  present 
day  have  spread  themselves  over  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  habitable  globe. 

*  These  principles  are,  at  length,  so  well  known 
and  understood  in  their  practical  effects,  that  they  can, 
no  longer  hope  for  one  enlightened  or  intelligent  advo- 
cate^ :wheri  they  appear   in  their  true  colors.      k$* 

With  all  the  horror  that  we  feel,   in  common  wi  it 

V  .  in  i 

the  rest  of  the  world,  at  the  effect  of  such  opinions  \ 

with  all  the  confirmed  and  increasing  love  and  venera- 
tion which'  we  feel  towards  the  constitution  of  ouc 
country,  founded  as  it  is,  both  in  theory  and  experience. 
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99  principle  $ WtJy  ?ppp$!$ ;  #<?r$  f  rf  tpp  fp^ffj* 
|5Pippg  us,  wfcp,  wf)ij$  jtijey  a}>hor  antf  rej^t  sup!} 
jpsitipns,  wfcen  present^}  to  tfisrn  in  their  n$ke<| 
«Jfformity,  juffer  jji?ny  in  a  <%ui5<aj  ?J*EP  fp  bg 
gradually  infu$e4  into  jhejr  minds,  $nd  jn^asiWy  tq 
influence  ap4  bja$  d)dr  jcnfjn^nfc  ap4  £r$un?fnt?  pnj 
the  greatest  ^ncj  rno^t  important  dispus$ions.  Thi$ 
concealed  poison  is  now  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any 
open  attempt  to  support  such  principles  by  stfgujnent  or. 
to  enforce  them  by  anjis.  No  society,  whatever  be  it* 
particular  form,  can  long  subsist,  if  this  principle 
should  be  once  ^dmitted.  In  every  governments  thpfff 
must  reside  a  supreme,  absolute,  and  unlimited  autho- 
rity.  This  is  equally  (rue  of  every  lawfuj  pipn^rjphyf 
of  every  aristocracy,  of  every  pure  democracy  (if  i,n- 
deed  such  a  form  of  gpyernnisnt  ever  ha$.  £xi?t$4  ox: 
ever  can  exi§t)>  an4  of  those  constitution^  formed  and 
compounded  from  tjie  ofjiers,  which  we  ye  justly  in- 
clined to  prefer  to  any  of  &ernT.  In  all  tbe$e  govern- 
merits  that  power  may  be  abused ;  but,  whether  th$ 
abuse  is  such  as  to  justify  and  call  for  the  interference 
of  the  people  collectively,  or  of  any  portion  of.  the 
community,  must  always  be  an  extreme  case,  and  a 
question  of  the  grea|estt  and  most  perilous  resppnsibi- 
lity,  not  in  law  only,  but  in  conscience  and  in  duty,  to  * 
all  those  who  either  act  upoji  ijt  tjiejnselves,  or  persuade 
others  tp  dp  so.  But  no  proyision  for  such  a  case  ever 
has  been  or  can  be  made  before-hand ;  it  foring  no 
chapter  in  any  known  code  of  laws ;  it  <#n  $nd,  ixq 
f  ice  in  any  system  of  human  jurispnulenee.  If  $Uch 
a  principle  can  make  no  part  of  any  estaty isbqd  CQnsp*. 
tution,  even  of  tljose  where  the  government  is  so  fnpqed 
as  to  be  most  liable  to  the  abuse  of  its  powers,  it  wijl 
£c  preposterous  to  suppose  tfiat  it  can  be  admitted  in 

one 
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•  •  • 

ohe  where  thbie  powers  are  io  distributed  and  balanced 
is  to  furnish  the"  best  Security  agairiJt:  thi  probability  of 
[  iuch  an  abuse*     Shall  that  principle  be  sanctioned  as  i 

accessary  part  of  the  best  government,  which  cannot 
be  admitted  to  exist  as  an  established  check  iven  upon 
th6  worst  ?  Pregnant  as  i>  is  with  danger  and  confu- 
sion,  shall  it  be  received  and  authorised  in  proportion 
as  ev6ry  reasbn  whfch  can  ever  make  ft  n&ees&fy  t6 
recur  to  it  is  utilikely  to  exUt  ?  Yet  I  know  not  how 
it  is,  that,  in  jiroportidri  as  we  sjjre  l&s  likely  to  have 
occafion  for  so  desperate  i  remedy  •  in  prdportidh  as  a 
governmeht  is  so  framed  as  to  provide}  withih  itself  the 
best  gilard  and  control  oh  tHfc  dxercike  6f  every  Brahch 
of  authority,  to  furnish  the  means  of  preventing  or 
correcting  every  atiise  of  pbweif,  and  to  secure,  by  its 
own  natural  operation, "a  due  attention  to  the  interest 
and  feelings  of  every  part  of  the  community ;  in  that 
very  proportion  persons  have  been  found  so  perverie 
as  to  imagine,  that  this  species  of  constitution  admits 
and  recognises  a  principle  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  ahy  government,  and  above  all  inappli- 
cable to  our  own. 

'  I  have  said  more  on  this  subject  than  I  Should 
have  thought  necessary,  if  I  had  not  felt  that  this  false 
and  dangetous  mockery  of  the  sovereignty  of  fhep'ecpk 
it  on&  of  the  chief  elements  of  jacobinism,  6ne  of  m'e 
favorite  impostures  calculated  to  mislead  the  under* 
standing,  and  to  flatter  and  inflame  the  passions  of  thfc 
mass  of  mankind,  wh6  have  not  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining and  exposing  it ;  and  that  a£  such,  on  every 
occasion,  and  in  every  shape  iri  which  it  appears,  it 
ought  to  b£  combated  and  resisted  by  every  friend  to 
civil  orcfet,  add  ti>  the  peace  arid  happinesi  of  man- 
kind/ 

l%  To 
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To  those  politicians  who  deprecated  the  loss  of  na« 
tional  independence,  the  following  observations  were 
addressed :  *  Do  they  mean  to  assert,  th^t,  when  the^ 
governing  powers  of  two  separate  countries  unite  la 
forming  one  more  extensive  empire,    the .  individuals 
who  composed  either  of  the  former. narrow  societies 
are  afterwards  less  members  of  an  independent  state,  or, 
to  -any  valuable  and  useful  purpqse,  less  possessed  of 
political  freedom  or  civil  happiness,  than  they  were  ber 
fore?    It  must  be  obvious  to  every  gendeman,  who 
will  look  at  the  subject,    in  tracing    the  history  qf 
all  the  countries,  the  most  proud  of  their  present  in- 
dependence, of  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  that  not  onp 
would  have  been  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  exists,  if 
that  principle  had  been  acted  upon  by  our  forefathers^ 
and  Europe  must  have  remained  to  this  hour  in  a  state 
of    ignorance    and    barbarism,    from    the   perpetual 
warfare  of  independent  and  petty  states.     In  the  in- 
stance of  our  own  country,  it  would  be  a  superfluous 
waste  of  time  to  enumerate  the  steps  by  which  all  its 
parts    were  formed  into  one  kingdom;  but  will  any 
man  assert,  that,  in  all  the  unions  which  have  formed 
the  principal  states  of  Europe,  their  inhabitants  have 
become  less  free,  that  they  have  had  less  of  which  they 
might  be  proud,  less  scope  for  their  own  exertions, 
than  they  had  in  their  former  situation  ? .  If  this  doc- 
trine is  to  be  generally  maintained,  what  becomes  of 
the  situation  at  this  hour  of  any  one  county  of  Eng- 
and,   or  of  any  one  county  of  Ireland,   now  united 
.under  the  independent  parliament  of  each  kingdom  ?  If 
\t  be  pushed  to  its  full  extent,  it  is'  obviously  incompa*  t 
tihle  with  all  civil  society.     As  the  former  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  strikes  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  governments,  so  this  is  equally  hostile  to 
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all  political  confederacy  ;•  and  by  its  influence  mankind 
must  be  driven  back  to  what  is  called  the  state  of  nature, 
'  While  ,  I.  combat  this. general  and  abstract  princi- 
ple, which  would  operate  as    an  objection  to  every 
union  .between  separate,  states,  on  the  ground  of  the 
sacrifice  of  independence,  do  I,  mean  to  contend  that 
there  is  in  no  case  just  ground  for  such  a  sentiment  ? 
Far  front  it :  it  maj  become,  on  many  occasions,  the 
first  duty  of  a   free  and  generous  people.     If  there 
exists  a  country  which  contains  within  itself  the  means 
of  military  protection  and  the  naval  force  necessary  for 
its  defence ;  which  furnishes  objects  of  industry  suf? 
ficient  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  pecu^ 
niary  resources  adequate  to  a  dignified  maintenapce  of 
the  rank  which  it  has  attained  among  the  nations  of 
the  world ;  if,  above  all,  it  enjoys  the  blessings  of  inr 
ternal  content  and  tranquillity,  and  possesses  a  distinct 
constitution  of  its   own,  the  defects  of  which,  if  any, 
it  is  within  itself  capable  of  correcting ;  if  that  con- 
stitution is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  in  the 
world ;  or  (which  is  nearly  the  same  thing)  if  those 
who  live  under  it  believe  it  to  be  so,  and  fondly  che- 
rish  that  opinion  ;  I  can  easily  conceive  that  such  a 
country  must  be  jealous  of  any  measure,  which,  even 
by  its   own  consent,  under  the  authority  of  its  owij 
lawful  government,  is  to   associate  it  as  a  part  pf  a 
larger  and  more  extensive  empire. 

*  But  if  there  be  a  country  which,  against  the  great?  . 
est  of  all  dangers  that  threaten  its  peace  and  security, 
has  not  adequate  means  of  protecting  itself  without  the 
aid  of  another  nation  ;  if  that  other  be  a  neighbouring 
and  kindred  nation,  speaking  the  same  language?  whose 
laws  and  customs  are  the  same  in  principle,  but  are 
carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection,  with  a  more 
extensive   commerce,    and  more   abundant   means  of 
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acquiring  and  disusing  national  wealth ;  the  stability  of 
whose  government,  and  the  excellence  of  whose  con- 
stitution, are  more  than  ever  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  Europe ;  and  to  which  the  very  country  of  which 
we  are  speaking  can  only  boast  an  imperfect  resem- 
blance ; — under  such  circumstances,  I  would  ask,  what 
conduct  would  be  prescribed  by  every  rational  principle 
of  dignity,  of  honor,    or  of  interest  ?  I  wctald   ask, 
whether  this  is  not  a  faithful  description  of  the  circum- 
stances which  ought  to  dispose  Ireland  to  an  union, 
and  whether  Great- Britain  is  not  precisely  the  nation 
with  which,  on  these  principles,   a  country,  situated 
a*  Ireland  is,  would  desire  to  unite*     Does  an  union, 
under  such  circumstances,  by  free  consent,  and  on  just 
and  eqiftl  terms,  deserve  to  be  branded  as  a  proposal 
for  subjecting  Ireland  to  a  foreign  yoke  ?  Is  it  not  ra- 
ther the  free  and  voluntary  association  of  two  great 
oountries,  which  join,  for  their  common  benefit,  in  one 
empire,  where  each  will  retain  its  proportional  weight 
and  importance,  under  the  security  of  equal  laws,  reci- 
procal affection,  and  inseparable  interests  ;  and  which 
want  nothing  but  that  indissoluble  connexion  to  render 
both  invincible  ? 


-Nee  Teucris  Italos  parere  jubebo, 


Nee  ncjya  regna  petd  :  paribus  se  legibus  ambae 
Invictjc  gcatps  tfterna  in  federa  suttant.' 

The  objection  drawn  from  the  injury  whichlreland 
might  suffer  by  the  absence  of  her  chief  nobility  and 
#  gentry,  who  would  flock  to.  the  imperial" metropolis, 
was  obviated  by  remarking,  that,  though  this  effect  would 
take  place  during  a  part  of  the  year,  the  disadvantage 
would  be  more?  than  counterbalanced  by  the  operation, 
of  the  system  in  other  respects. 

To  prove  his  assertion,  Mr.  Pitt  thus  argued.    *  If 
it  be  true  that  this  measure  has  an  inevitable  tendency 

to 
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to  admit  the  introduction  of  that  British  capital  which, 
is  most  likely  to  give  life  to  all  the  operations  of  com- 
merce, and  to  all  the  improvements  of  agriculture ;  if  it 
be  that  which  above  alt  other  considerations  is  most 
likely  to  give  security,  quiet,  and  internal  repose  to 
Ireland ;  if  it  bfe  likely  to  remove  the  chief  bar  to  the 
internal  advancement  of  wealth  and  of  civilisation,  by 
a  more  intimate  intercourse  with  England,  and  to  com* 
municate  those  habits  which  distinguish  this  country, 
and  which,  by  a  continued  gradation,  unite  the  highest 
and  die  lowest  orders  of  the  community  without  a 
chasm  in  any  part  of  the  system  ;  if  it  be  not  only  cal- 
culated to  invite  English  capital  to  set  commerce  in 
motion,  but  to  offer  it  the  use  of  new  markets,  to  open 
fresh  resources  of  wealth  and  industry ;  can  wealth, 
can  industry,  can  civilisation  increase  among  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  people  without  greatly  overbalancing  the 
partial  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  few  individuals 
who,  for  a  small  part  of  the  year,  would  follow  the  seat 
of  legislation  ?  If,  notwithstanding  die  absence  of  the 
parliament  from  Dublin,  it  would  still  remain  the  cen-  , 
tre  of  education  and  of  the  internal  commerce  of  an 
improving  country  ;  if  it  would  still  remain  the  seat  of 
legal  discussion,  which  must  always  increase  with  an 
increase  of  property  and  occupation ;  will  it  be  suppo&ed, 
with  a  view  even  to  the  interests  of  those  whose  partial 
interests  have  been  most  successfully  appealed  to,  with 
a  view  to  the  respectable  body  of  the  bar,  to  the  mer» 
chant  or,  shopkeeper  of  Dublin,  that  they  would  not 
find  their  proportionate  share  of  advantage  in  the  ge*  ' . 
neral  benefit  of  the  state  ?    Let  k  also  be  remembered,  \ 

that,  if  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  legislature  may  call 
froin  Ireland  to  England  the  members  of.  the  united 
parliament,  yet,  after  the  union,   property,  influence, 

mi 
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and  consideration  in  Ireland,  will  lead,  as  much-  as  iq 
Britain,  to  all  the  objects  of  imperial  ambition ;  and 
there  will  consequently  exist  a  new  incitement  to  per- 
sons to  acquire  property  in  that  country,  and  to  those 
who  possess  it,  to  reside  there  and  to  cultivate  the  good 
opinion  of  those  with  whom  they  live,  and  to  extend 
and  improve  their  influence  and  connexions.' 

On  this  question,  he  added,  we  might  refer  to,, 
experience.  The  union  with  Scotland  had  been  as 
strongly  opposed  as  the  present  scheme,  particularly 
by  those  who  dreaded  the  depopulation  of  that  coun- 
try: but  it  appeared  that  Edinburgh  had,  since  the 
loss  of  its  parliament,  more  than  doubled  its  popu- 
lation,  and  that  of  Glasgow  had  increased  in  the  pro- 
portion of  between  five  and  six  to  one.  There  was 
.  no  ground,  therefore,  for  the  gloomy  apprehensions 
of  depopulation  which  had  been  so  industriously  ex- 
cited, 

To  remove  the  fears  of  those  who  apprehended  that 
the  commercial  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  Ireland  would 
be  less  secure  after  an  union  than  at  present,  he  ob- 
served,  that,  if  the  British  parliament,  unbound  by 
cpmpact,  had  cheriihed  those  privileges  amidst  an  im- 
perfect and  precarious  connexion,  and  amidst  the  jea- 
lousies of  rival  manufacturers,  such  advantages  were 
more  likely  to  be  retained  when  the  union  would  be 
complete,  and  when  all  grounds  of  jealousy  would  give 
way  to  a  community  of  interests. 

As  the  adversaries  of  the  union  had  propagated  an 
idea  that  the  main  principle  of  the  measure  was  to  sub- 
ject Ireland  to  a  load  of  debt  and  an  increase  pf  taxes, 
and  to  expose  her  to  the  consequences  of  all  our  dif- 
ficulties and  necessities,  he  judged.it  necessary  to  re- 
fute this  misrepresentation  by  saying,  *  The  zeal,  the 

spirit^ 
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spirit,  the  libera}  and  enlarged  policy  of  this  country, 
have,  I  Jiope,  given  ample  proof  jthat  we  do  not  seefc 
an  union  from  pecuniary  motives.    If  it  be  not  desira- 
ble  Dn  tl>e  grounds  1  have  stated,  it  cannot  be  recom- 
mended for  the  mere  purpose  qf  taxation ;  but,  to  quiet 
any  jealousy  on  this  subject,  here  £gain  let  us  loqk 
to,  Scotland.     Is  there  any  instance  where,  with  forty- 
five  members  on  her  part,  and  five  hundred  and  thir- 
teen on  ours,  that  part. of  (he  united  kingdom  has  paid 
more  than  its  due  proportion  to  the  general  burthens  ? 
Can  if:  then  be  apprehended  that  we  shall  tax  Ireland 
more  heavily  when  she  becomes  associated  with  our- 
selves ?   To  tax  in  its  due  proportion  the;  'whole  of  the 
empire,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  idea  of  the  predo- 
minance of  one  part  of  society  over  another,    is  the 
great  characteristic  of  British  finance,  as  equality  of 
jaws  is  of  the  British  ponstitution. 

?  When  we  come  to  the  details  of  this  proposition,  if 
is  in  our  power  to  fix;  for  any  number  of  years  which 
shall  be  thought  fit,  the  proportion  by  which  the  coiv 
tribution  qf  Ireland  to  the  expences  of  the  state  shall 
}>e  regulated,  and  to  determine  that  these  proportions 
shall  not  be  such  a$  would  make  a  contribution  greater 
than  the  amount  of  its  present  necessary  expences  as 
jl  separate  kingdom.     Even  after  that  limited  period, 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  contribution,  from  time 
to  time,  may  be  made  to  depend  on  the  comparative 
produce,  in  each  country  ?  of   such  general  taxes  as 
jnay  be  thought  tp  afford  the  best  criterion  of  wealth  ? 
or  the  system  of  internal  taxation  may  gradually  be 
so  equalised  and  assimilated,  on  the  leading  articles, .  as 
to  make  all  rules  qf  specific  proportion  unnecessary, 
and  to  secure  Ire|and  from  being  ever  taxed  but  in  pro- 
portion as  we  tax  ourselves. 
•  «  The 
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4  Thd  application  of  these  principles,  however*  W*B 
form  matter  of  future  discussion  -t  I  mention  them  only 
as  strongly  showing,  from  the  misrepresentation  which 
has  taken  place  oh  this  part  of  the  iubject,  how  ihctim- 
bent  it  is  upon  the  house  to  receive  these  propositions; 
arid  to  ddopt,  after  due  deliberation,  such  resolution!  is 
may  refcord  to  Ireland  the  terms  upon  which  we  arc 
ready  to  meet  her.  And,  in  thi  mean  time,  lit  us 
wait,  not  without  impatience,  but  without  dissatisfac- 
tion, lor  that  moment,  when  the  effect  of  reason  and 
discussion  may  reconcile  the  minds  of  men,  in  that! 
kingdom;  to  a  measure  which  I  am  sure  will  be  found 
as  necessary  for  their  peace  and  happiness  as  it  wiH  be 
conducive  to  the  gehfcral  security  dnd  advantage  of  the 
British  empire/ 

Mr.  Pitt  then  presented  to  the  house  eight  resolutions 
which  he  had  prepared,  embracing  the  general  plan  of 
union* 

I.— *  In  order  to  promote  and  secure  the  essential  inter- 
ests of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  consolidate 
the  strength,  power,  and  resources  of  the  BHtisIt 
empire,  it  will  bh  adviseable  to  concur  in  such  mea- 
sures as  may  best  tend  to  unite  thfc  two  kingdorris  bf 
Great-Britain  andr  Ireland  into  one  kingdom,  in  such 
manner,  and  on  such  terms  and  cctaditioni,  as  may 
ife  established  by  acts  of  the  respective  parliaments 
off  his  majesty's  said  kingdoms, 

1L— *  It  would  bt  fk  to  propose  as  the  first  article,  to 
$erve  as  a  basis  of  the  said  union;  that  the  said  king- 
doms off  Great- Britain  and  Ireland  shaH,  on  a  day  to 
be  agreed  lipon,  be  wifted  int6  one  kingdom,  by  thi 
name  of  the  XJnited  KiftpbcrJtf  Ot  GfcEAT-Bfci* 

TAIN  AND  IRELANP. 
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ip.?r-f  F°T  tn?  S*W  PVT^0^  &  jpoulflbefit  to  propose, 
that  the  succession  to  the  monarchy  and  the  imperial 
tcro^n  of  the  said  united  kingdom  shall  continue  li- 
fpkgfl  £nd  settled,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  imperial 
crown  of  the  said  kingdoms  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland  now  stands  limited  and  settled,  according  to 
the  e^tfng  Ipvf  s,  and  to  the  terms  of  the  union  be* 
t^een  England  and  Scotland. 

IV. — *  For  the  sarne  purpose  it  would  be  $t  to  propose, 
$at  ^he  said  united  kingdom  be  represented  in  qne 
an$  th^ame  parliament,  to  be  styled  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdoni  of  Great-Bxita^a  and  Ire- 
land; and  that  such  a  number  pf  lojds  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  such  a  number  of  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  as  shaU  be  hereafter  agreed  upon 
by  acts  of  the  respective  parliaments  as  afore^ud, 
shall  sit  and  vote  in  the  said  parliament  on  the  part  of 
Ireland,  and  shall  be  summoned,  chosen,  and  re- 
fumed,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  fixed  by  an  act  of 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  previous  ro  the  said  union; 
and  that  every  member  hereafter  to  sit  anjd  vote  in  the 
said  parliament  of  the  united  kingdoni  shall,  until 
die  said  parliament  shall  otherwise  provide,  take  and 
subscribe  the  same  oaths,  and  make  the  same  decia- 
rations,  as  are  by  law  required  to  be  teken,  subscribed, 
and  made,  by  the  members  of  the  parliaments  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland. 

V. — c  For  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  £t  to  propose, 
that  the  churches  of  England  an$J  Ireland,  and  the 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  there- 
of, shall  be  preserved  as  now  by  law  established. 

VI. — '  For  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  pro- 
pose, that  his  majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  fball  at  all 
times  hereafter  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and 

be 
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be  on  the  same  footing  in  respect  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation, in  all  ports  and  places  belonging  to  Great- 
Britain,  and  in  all  cases  with  respect  to  which  trea- 
ties shall  be  made  by  his  majesty,  his  heir§  bt  Suc- 
cessors, with  any  foreign  power,  as  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects in  Great-Britain  ;  that  no  duty  shall  be  imposed 
on  the  import  or  export  between  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland  of  any  articles  now  duty-free ;  and  that  on 
other  articles  there  shall  be  established,  for  a  time  to 
l>e  limited,  such  a  moderate  rate  of  equal  duties  as 
shall,  previous  to  the  union,  be  agreed  upon  and  ap- 
proved by  the  respective  parliaments,  subject,  after 
the  expiration  of  such  limited  time,  to  be  diminished 
equally  with  respect  to  both  kingdoms,  but  in  no  * 
case  to  be  increased  ;  that  all  *  articles  which  may 
at  any  time  hereafter  be  imported  into  Great-Bri- 
tain from  foreign  parts,  shall  be  importable  through 
1  either  kingdom  into  the  other,  subject  to  the  like 
duties  and  regulations  as  if  the  same  were  im- 
ported directly  from  foreign  parts  ;  that  where  any 
articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
either  kingdom,  are  subject  to  any  internal  duty  in 
one  kingdom,  such  countervailing  duties  (over  and 
above  any  duties  on  import  to  be  fixed  as  aforesaid) 
shall  be  imposed  as  shall  be  necessary  to '  prevent  any 
inequality  in  that  respect ;  and  that  all  other  matters 
of  trade  and  commerce  other  than  the  foregoing,*  and 
than  such  others  as  may  before  the  union  be  specially 
agreed  upon  for  the  due  encouragement  of  the  agri- 
culture and  rrianufactures  of"  the  respective  kTng- 
doms,  fliall  remain  to  be  regulated  from"  time  to 
time  by  the  united  parliament. » 
VII i — '  For  the  like  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  propose, 
'  that  the  charge  arising  from  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest 
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terest,  or  sinking  fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  princi- 
pal, of  the  debt  incurred  in  either  kingdom  before  the 
union,  fliall  continue  to  be  separately  defrayed  by 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  respectively ;  that,  for  a 
number  of  years  to  be  limited,  the  future  ordinary 
expences  of  the  united  kingdom,  in  peace  or  war, 
shall  be  defrayed  by  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  jointly, 
; "  according  to  such  proportions  as  {hall  be  established 
by  the  respective  parliaments  previous  to  the  union  ; 
and  that,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  to  be  so  li- 
mited, the  proportion  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  va- 
ried, except  according  to  such  rates  and  principles  as 
shall  be  in  like  manner  agreed  upon  previous  to  the 
union. 
VIII. — *  For  the  like  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  pro- 
'  pose,  that  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time*  of  the  union, 
and  all  the  courts  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
within  the  respective  kingdoms,  shall  remain  as  now 
by  law  established  -within  the  same,  subject  only  to 
such  alterations  or  regulations  from  time  to  time  as 
circumstances  may  appear  to  the  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom  to  require.' 

*  An  address  was  *  intended  to  accompany  the  resolu- 
tions, stating  that  the  commons   had  proceeded   with 
'great  zeal  to  the  consideration  of  the  important  objects 
recommended  in  the  royal  message ;  that  they  enter- 
tained a  firm  persuasion  of  the  probable  benefits  of  a 
/complete   union   between   Great-Britain   and  Ireland, 
founded  on  eqtfal  and  liberal  principles  ;  and  that  they 
'were  therefore  induced  to  lay  before  nis  majesty  such 
•propositions  as  appeared  to  them  to  be  best  calculated 
to'formtfie  basis  of  such  a  settlement,  leaving  ic  to  his 
wisdom,'  in  due  time  arid  ill  a  proper  manner,  to  commu- 
nicate 
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nicate  them  to  the  lords  and  commons  of  Ireland,  with 
whom  they  would  be  at  all  times  ready  to  concur  in  all 
such  measures  as  ipight  be  found  most  conducive  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  and  salutary  work. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  having  cautioned  the  house  against 
the  seductive  force  of  the  minister's  oratorical  talents, 
-which,  he  was  apprehensive,  might  inislead  the  less  ju- 
dicious part  of  the  assembly  into  an  assent  or  .concur- 
rence thfit  cqol  reason  would  condemn,  renewed  his 
protest  against  the  scheme  of  union.    He  qontended, 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  it  was  not  only  impo- 
litic but  unfefe  to  urge  the  discussion  of  a  scheme 
which  would  effect  the  independence  of  a  spirited  peo- 
ple.    It  was  a  bold  experiment,  he  said,  to  drive  a 
whole  nation  into  a  measure  qf  so  delicate  and  so  im- 
portant a  nature.     There  would  perhaps  be  greater  dif- 
ficulty than  the  court  expected  to  find,  in  rendering  the 
jfoish  insensible  Qf  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  them- 
selves, of  the  rights  of  the  present  generation  and  the 
interests  of  the  race  yet  unborn,  an4  of  the  ambition, 
arrogance,   and  tyranny,  of  those  who  should  inflict 
the  blow  or  direct  the  torture.     The  minister  might 
have  secured  his  minions ;  but  it  would  be  expedient 
for  him  to  measure  his  power  by  the  force  of  his  anta- 
gonists, and,  in  estimating  his  means  of  victqry>  to  seek 
^.n  antidote  against  national  pride  and  local  attachments. 
The  consideration  of  the  fate  of  the  question,  when  it 
was  lately  agitated  in  Ireland,  might  reasonably  induce 
him  to  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  the  scheme  ;•  but, 
as  he  had  solemnly  pledged  himself  for  the  exertion  of 
his  most  strenuous  efforts  to  produce  an  union  of  tbp 
two  kingdoms,  it  might  be  .apprehended  that  he  would 
pursue  his  course  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle,  weul4 
niake  use  of  artifice  to  gain  his  point,  fotfer  ^4  de~ 

lud$ 
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fade  the  Irish,  and,  by  seeming  to  respect  their  declared 
opinion,  lull  them  into  inactivity,  the  more  completely 
to  subject  them  to  slavery.  But  his  scheme,  though 
artfully  planned,  might  not  be  successful :  the  delusion 
might  recoil  on  the  author,  and  involve  him  in  the  dis- 
grace and  ruin  which  he  had  prepared  for  others.  By 
the  pledge  in  question*  he  would  place  Ireland  and 
Great-Britain  in  a  very  perilous  situation.  He  seemed 
willing  to  put  his  power  in  competition  with  the  force  of 
opinion  in  Ireland,  and  to  stake  his  existence  as  a  mi- 
nister against  the  independence  of  that  kingdom.  But 
the  house,  Mr.  Sheridan  hoped;  would  not  be  so  in- 
considerate as  to  adopt  the  system  now  recommended ; 
a  system  which  would  cherish  animosity  and  discord, 
where  affection  ought  to  be  conciliated  and  harmony 
established  ;  which  would  sow  dissension  between  the 
commons  and  the  peers  of  Ireland — irritate  the  whole 
parliament  by  holding  it  up  to  view  as  a  feeble  and  in- 
efficient body,  duped  by  English  factions — and  array 
the  British  house  of  commons  against  that  of  another 
realm  governed  by  the  same  sovereign. 

The  minister  having  accused  Mr.  Foster  of  inconsist- 
ency, in  having  supported  the  propositions  of  1785, 
as  necessary  for  securing  the  connexion  between  the 
realms,  and  yet.  opposing  an  incorporative  union,  Mr, 
Sheridan  vindicated  the  Hibernian  statesman  from  the 
charge,  by  sayirjg  that  he  might  reasonably  wish  for  an 
amicable  connexion,  without  depriving  his  country  of 
her  independence. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  which  seemed  to  me- 
nace the  Irish  with  a  loss  of  their  commercial  advan- 
tages, if  they  should  not  agree  to  an  union,  produced 
strong  animadversions.  It  was  evident  from  such  hints, 
said,  his  present  opponent,  that  he  hoped  to  curry  his 
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point  by  intimidation ;  but  this  was  not  the  line  of  colt* 
duct  yphich  a  wise  or  upright  minister  would  pursue* 
That  this  was  his  meaning,  another  passage  served  to* 
evince.     Ireland,  it  was  said,  ought  to  consent  to  the 
anion,  because  she  was  incapable  of  defending  herself 
against  a  foreign  enemy  without  the  aid  and  protection 
of  her  powerful  neighbour.     Did  not  this  imply,  that 
our  protection  would  be  withdrawn,  unless  she  should 
accede  to  our  proposals  ?    Was  it  generous  or  just  to 
treat  her  in  this  imperious  manner  ?     If  her  condition: 
were  really  as  deplorable  as  it  was  stated  to  be,  the 
house  ought  to  be  informed  from  what  misconduct  such 
evils  had  arisen,  amidst  the  advantages  which  God  and 
nature  had  bestowed  upon  her.     It  might  be  concluded, 
indeed,  that  her  poverty  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the 
narrow  unwise  policy  of  Britain — a  policy  which,  he 
was  glad*  to  find,  the  minister  »now  disapproved.     Her 
weakness,  perhaps,  was  not  so  great  as  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  ;  and,  if  it  were,  it  was  ungenerous  to  in- 
sult her.     Such  ah  insult  would  not  have  been  offered 
to  her  while  her  volunteers  were  in  arms.     Before  she 
was  reproached  with  her  inability  of  defence,  it  ought 
to  be  considered,  that,  if  40,000  men  bad  been  sent 
from  this  country  to  her  assistance,  she  had  furnished 
myriads  of  her  gallant  sons  to  fight  our  battles  and 
Weed  in  our  support.     But  now,  forsooth,  her  weak- 
ness exposed  her  to  invasion  ;  and,  while  the  premier 
thus  argued,    he  also  seemed  to  feel   that  the  same 
weakness  left  her  at  his  mercy,  and  he  would  avait 
himself  of  it  to  enforce  her  acquiescence  in  an  union. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  made  some  remarks  (similar  to  those 

r. 

which  we  reported  in  our  account  of  his  former  speech)  on 
the  dismission  of  several  of  the  servants  of  the  crown  in 
Ireland  ;  again  accused  the  ministry  of  intimidatk>n  and 

abuse 
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abuse  of  power ;  reproved  Mr.  Canning  for  *  pleading 
,the  cause  of  bold  and  barefaced  corruption,  and  thus 
clouding  and  contaminating  with  its  foul  fog  and  bane- 
ful breath  the  pure  morning  of  his  political  life  ;*  and 
censured,  as  wanton  and  unnecessary,  Mr.  Pitt's  pledge 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  measure. 

He  afterwards  animadverted  on  the  conduct  of  the 
court  in  the  dispute  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  ca- 
tholics pf  Ireland.  A  ford  lieutenant,  he  said,  had 
been  sent  over  to  that  kingdom  to  allay  animosities, 
and  gratify  the  more  numerous  part  of  the  nation. 
The  cup  of  concession  was  presented  to  the  lips  of  the 
catholics ;  but,  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  tast- 
ing, it  was  dashed  in  their  faces,  and  the  new  viceroy 
was  recalled.  Was  this  a  proper  prelude  or  introduc- 
tion to  an  union  ?  Would  not  men  thus  provoked  and 
irritated  question  the  sincerity  of  our  cabinet,  and  re- 
ject its  offers  as  insidious  ? 

In  reply  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  ad- 
justment of  the  year  1782,  he  maintained  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  final  with  regard  to  the  constitution  off 
Ireland  ;  but  he  admitted  that  some  regulations,  chiefly 
commercial,  were  to  have  been  proposed  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  connexion  between  the  kingdoms* 
It  was,  he  said,  absurd  to  suppose,  that,  immediately 
after  an  acknowlegement  of  the  Hibernian  claim  of 
independence,  a  resolution  could  have  been  adopted 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  defeating  that  claim. 
Every  regulation  which  the  cabinet  of  that  day  in- 
tended to  bring  forward  was  to  be  consistent  with,  not 
destructive  of,  the  independence  of  Ireland. 

As  the  minister  had  charged  Mr.  Fox  with  negli- 
gence in  not  executing  the  resolution  which  promised 
ulterior  measures,  Mr,  Sheridan  allqg^d  the  short  con- 
ic 2  tinuance 
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tinuance  of  that  gentleman  in  office  as  the  cause  of  the 
delay ;  adding,  that  one  who  had  been  in  office  for  a  much 
longer  period,  and  who  affected  to  be  fully  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  farther  arrangements,  adduced  such 
a  charge  with  a  very  ill  grace,  as  he  must  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  strengthening  the  connexion, 
though  perhaps  he  did  not  think  any  former  time  so 
convenient  as  the  present,  when  Ireland  appeared  to  be 
at  his  mercy. 

The  assertions .  respecting  the  number  of  Irish  who 
wished  for  an  union  were  not  well  founded.  A  consi- 
derable majority  of  the  peers,  indeed,  were  inclined  to 
promote  it ;  but,  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  court 
had  little  reason  to  boast  of  its  success,  as,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  plurality  of  votes  for  the  measure, 
the  far  greater  number  of  independent  members  were 
adverse  to  it ;  and,  out  of  parliament,  the  approvers  of 
it  were  very  few.  The  inhabitants  of  Cork,  it  was 
Said,  were  friendly  to  the  scheme,  and  those  of  Lime- 
rick were  likewise  disposed  to  favor  it :  but  had  not, 
Mr.  Sheridan  asked,  the  lure  of  a  dock-yard  been 
thrown  out  to  the  former,  and  a  menace  to  the  latter 
on  the  subject  of  the  linen-trade  ?  Thus,  while  some 
were  to  be  bribed,  others  were  to  be  intimidated  into 
compliance.  The  catholics  were  among  those  to  whom 
favors  were  promised ;  but  might  not  they  be  gratified 
without  an  union  ?  and  might  not  every  advantage 
which  was  mentioned  as  the  probable  result  of  the 
scheme  be  afforded  without  its  adoption  ? 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  danger  of  a  contra- 
riety of  opinion  between  the  parliaments  of  the  two 
countries  deserved  little  notice.  For  a  hundred  years 
they  had  co-operated  on  almost  every  occasion  ;  and, 
if  they  should  differ,  the  inconvenience  would  not  be 

very 
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very  material.  •  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that,  because 
two  houses  of  parliament  in  one  country  may  obstruct 
and  oppose  each  other,  it  would  be  good  policy  to  form 
them  into  one  assembly,  as  that  the  eventual  disagree- 
ment of  two  parliaments  demanded  the  remedy  of  an 
union.  Such  reasoning  might  be  called  a  libel  on  the 
constitution. 

That  the  ignorance  of  the  Irish  and  their  want  of 
civilisation  required  an  incorporation  with  a  country 
which  might  improve  them,  this  speaker  would  not  al- 
low, Those  evils,  he  said,  undeniably  existed ;  but 
one  chief  cause  was,  that  men  of  great  property  did 
not,  as  in.Great-Britain,  associate  in  a  certain  degree 
with  the  lower  classes.  As  a  remedy  for  evils  arising 
from  the  absence  of  the  great  landholders,  it  might 
easily  be  conceived  tliat  an  absentee  government  would 
not  be  very  efficacious. 

The  case  of  Scotland,  he  added,  ought  not  to' be 
urged  as  an  argument  for  an  union,  unless  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  prosperity  which  that  country  had  en- 
joyed since  its  union  with  England  had  really  flowed 
frcm  it.  It  might  be  argued  with  confidence  and  plau- 
sibility, from  the  general  improvement  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  century,  that  North-Britain 
would  have  equally  prospered  without  an  union  ;  and, 
as  Ireland,  since  she  shook  off  her  ignominious  depend- 
ence, had  flourished  more  than  in  former  periods,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  her  prosperity  would  increase 
without  the  proposed  incorporation? 

French  principles  having  been,  as  usual,  introduced 
into  the  debate,  he  asked,  what  was  the  Jacobinism 
against  which  the  minister  so  loudly  exclaimed  ?  Did 
it  not  tend  to  violate  the  rights  and  inheritance  of  a  na- 
tion, under  the  pretence  of  making  it  free  ?    Did  if  not 

K  3  imperiously 
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imperiously  demand  from  a  community  a  resignation 
of  constitutional  freedom  and  independence,  with  a 
promise  of  advantageous  substitution  and  striking  im- 
provement ?  If  so,  might  not  the  proposer  of  the  pre- 
sent measure  be  considered  as  acting  the  part  of  an  afch^ 
jacobin  ? 

He  concluded  with  reading  two  propositions,  to 
which,  he  thought,  ho  true  friend  of  either  country 
would  object.  They  were  couched  in  these  terms; 
*  that  no  measures  can  have  a  tendency  to  improve  and 
perpetuate  the  ties  of  amity  and  connexion  now  exist- 
ing between  Greats-Britain  and  Ireland,  which  have  not 
for  their  basis  the  manifest,  fair,  and  free  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries  ;* 
and,  *  that  whoever  shall  endeavour  *to  obtain  the  ap-c 
J>earance  of  such  consent  and  approbation  in  either 
country,  by  employing  the  influence  of  government  for 
the  purpose  of  corruption  or  of  intimidation,  is  an 
eneiny  to  his  majesty  and  to  the  constitution/ 

Lord  Hawkesbury  imputed  fome  inconsistency  to 
Mr.  Sheridan  for  having  proposed,  during  the  rebellion, 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  government, 
and  now  condemning  an  interference  much  more  sea- 
sonable and  justifiable  than  that  which  had  been  re- 
Commended  by  hirftself.  He  animadverted  on  the 
charge  of  intimidation,  affirming  that  it  was  inappli- 
cable to  the  proceedings  of  the  ministry  in  the  present 
case ;  denied  that  any  corruption  had  been  practised  j 
a*id  represented  the  dismission  of  anti-unionists  from 
bffice  as  a  pfoof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  premier  in  the 
prosecution  of  an  important  measure,  which,  for  the 
public  good,  he  wished  all  his  associates  to  support. 
He  controverted  the  finality  of  the  adjustment  of  thje 
year  1781,  prged  the  £ece$fcity  of  a  speedy  and  more 

effective 
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effective  settlement,  and  declared  bis  conviction  of  the 
superiority  of  a  legislative  union  to  all  other  means  of 
cementing  the  connexion  between  the  realms.  The 
case  of  the  regency,  he  said,  demonstrated  the  incon- 
venience of  having  two  parliaments  under  the  same 
head :  the  independence  of  each  might  have  been  pro* 
*  ductive  of  great  injury,  and  have  even  led  to  a  separa- 
tion of  Ireland  from  the  sway  of  the  British  sovereign. 
The  radical  evils  of  the  present  government,  he  added* 
could  not  be  completely  removed  without  an  union.  It 
would  allay  the  jealousies  of  the  catholics  and  the  pro- 
testants,  promote  in  every  respect  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  and  add  to  the  strength  and  respectability  of 
the  whole  empire.  The  Irish,  he  trusted,  would  see  it 
in  the  same  point  of  view,  whenever  they  should  be 
disposed  to  give  the  subject  a  fair  and  full  discussion. 

Dr.  Laurence  conjured  die  house  to  relinquish  the 
consideration  of  the  scheme  of  union,  as  the  discussion 
could  answer  no  good  purpose*  and  might  be  productive 
of  serious  mischief,  while  a  high  degree  of  irrita- 
tion pervaded  the  public  mind  in  Ireland.  The  mea*- 
sure,  he  said,  was  not  necessary  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, even  if  it  jiromised  to  be  more  beneficial  than  he 
had  reason  to  think  that  it  would  be.  The  settlement 
x>f  1782  might  be  considered  as  adequate  to  the  political 
wants  of  the  Irish ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Burke,  that,  as  to.  every  constitutional  purpose,  the 
agreement  was  final  and  conclusive,  though  the  mer- 
cantile concerns  of  the  two  countries  might  require 
some  new  arrangements. 

The  speech  of  the  ingenious  civilian  was  much 
longer  than  our  readers  would  from  this  sketch  suppose 
it  to  have  been  ;  but,  as  it  was  rather  calculated  to  re- 
press discussion  than  to  exhibit  a  full  view  of  the  sub-* 
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ject,  we  may  fairly  be  excused  from  amplitude  of  do- 
tail. 

The  question  being  put,  whether  the  speaker  should 
leave  the  chair,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  propositions  might  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  a  division 
ensued,  when  the  affirmative  votes  were  140,  while 
only  15  members  took  the  opposite  side.  After  a  short 
conversation,  the  chairman  reported  progress,  and  the 
house  adjourned. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Debate  upon  a  Motion  from  Mr.  Sheridan — Ulterior  Discus, 
sion  oj  the  Union  in  the  House  of  Commons— Proposal  of  a 
Substitute  for  a  legislative  Union — Debate  in  a  Committee 

-^-Adoption  of  the  Resolutions  proposed  by  tfie  Minister. 

« 

JL  HE  decisive  majority  of  suffrages,  by  which  the  mi- 
nister secured  every  object  that  he  wished  to  accom- 
plish, did  not  desert  liim  on  this  momentous  question. 
The  cavils  of  opposition  were  disregarded  ;  just  or 
plausible  objections  were  evaded ;  and  the  prospect  of  a 
complete  victory  encouraged  him  to  a  prosecution  of 
his  aims.  Having  allowed  the  interval  of  a  week  for 
the  private  consideration  of  those  articles  of  tmioa 
which  Jje  had  prepared,  he,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
proposed  a  public  deliberation  upon  the  subject,  by 
-  moving  that  the  house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee; but,  before  it  was  formed,  he  was  willing  to 
dispose  of  the  promised  motions  respecting  the  fair  and 
free  consent  of  both  parliaments. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  renewed  his  opposition  to  the 
scheme.  Since  the  last  meeting,  he  said,  many  gen- 
■  tlemen  had  been  induced  to  alter  their  opinions,  and  to 
agree  with  him  on  the  impropriety  and  the  danger  of  . 
persisting  in  a  measure  which  was  highly  obnoxious  to  . 
the  people  of  Ireland ;  and,  as  the  house  had  not 
pledged  itself  to  the  support  of  it,  it  was  not  too  late  to 
check  the  rashness  of  its  zealous  advocates.  The  mi- 
nister might  wish  to  pursue  it  against  the  sense  of  a 

nation ; 
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nation ;  but  the  house  ought  to  be  so  far  guided  by  pro* 
rfence  and  judgement  as  to  disregard  all  his  persuasions, 
and  rescue  the  empire  from  the  peril  in  which  he  would 
involve  it.     It  was  curious  to  observe  the  coincidence 
of  his  views  and  declarations,  in  several  instances,  with 
those  of  a  party  to  which  he  was  not  generally  su- 
spected of  being  attached.     He  agreed  with  the  United 
Irishmen,  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  wishing  to  destroy  the 
obnoxious  constitution  of  Ireland.     They  alleged  that 
the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  had  occasioned  all  the? 
evils  which  afflicted  the  country  :  be  adduced  a  similar 
charge  against  that  body.     They  represented  the  Irish 
legislators   as  being  the  dupes   of  British  faction :  he 
imputed  all  the  errors  of  the  government,  all  the  dis- 
tractions and  misfortunes  of  Ireland,  to  the  same'  source 
s — to  the  svvay  of  a  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  bis 
friend  the  duke  of  Portland,  and  to  which  another  of 
his  present  associates  (Mr.  Windham)  belonged.     Both 
were  ready  to  exclaim,  Delenda  est  Carthago,  though 
they  differed  m  the  mode  of  destruction,  as  the  United 
Irishmen  wished  to  depose  their  parliament,  and  establish 
a  republic  with  foreign  aid,  while  the  premier  wished  to 
merge  the  delinquent  legislature  in  that  of  Great-Britain. 
In  the  pursuit  of  their  aims,  those  mal-contents  had 
recourse  to  menace  and  intimidation :  he  did  not  scruple 
to  adopt  means  equally  improper.     But  the  British  par- 
liament, it  might  be  hoped,  would  not  sanction  such 
proceedings.     Some  members  of  a  pugnacious  temper, 
amateurs  of  the  art  of  pugilism,  might  not  wish  to  se- 
parate the   contending   parties,   but  would  rather' see 
them  continue  the  conflict.     The  secretary  at  war  had 
keen  represented  as  fond  of  pugilistic  amusement;  yet 
it  would  be  unfair  to  suppose  that  he  would  promote  a 
featde  between  his  friend  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer1 
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quer  and  the  Irish  parliament.  The  contest,  however, 
would  not  be  uninteresting.  Each  party  had  two  al- 
lies. Corruption  and  intimidation  were  those  of  the 
minister ;  honor  and  resolution  were  those  of  the  par- 
liament and  people  of  Ireland, 

After  some  observations  resembling  those  of  his  pre- 
ceding speeches,  Mr.  Sheridan  proposed  a  middle  course 
between  the  existing  system  of  Irish  government  and  an 
incorporative  union.  He  recommended  a  resort  to  up- 
right measures,  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  honest  in- 
corrupt administration.  Such  a  remedy  as  this  had 
never  been  tried ;  and  the  present  conjuncture  was  par- 
ticularly favorable  for  the  experiment.  It  would  not 
loosen  the  connexion  between  the  countries,  but  pro- 
mised a  contrary  effect.  If  the  minister  would  cease  t» 
make  the  Irish  government  a  corrupt  English  job,  if  ht 
would  give  the  Irish  parliament  an  opportunity  of  act- 
ing freely  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  the  real  evils 
of  the  country,  which  a  legislative  union  might  aug- 
ment, would  be  in  a  great  measure  allayed,  if  not  to- 
tally extinguished.  The  alternative  was  not,  as  had 
been  asserted,  that  of  union  or  entire  separation.  The 
medium  which  he  proposed  would  render  the  former 
scheme  unnecessary,  and  prevent  the  latter  contin- 
gency. 

There  was  no  novelty  in  the  remainder  of  Mr.  She- 
ridan's speech,  if  we  except  his  animadversions  on  an 
argument  of  lord  Hawkesbury,  who  had  mentioned  the 
probability  of  more  frequent  visits  from  the  Irish  gen- 
try to  their  estates  in  consequence  of  the  union,  with  a 
yiew  of  conciliating  the  regard  of  the  electors.  Was 
not  this,  he  asked,  an  insinuation  that  those  gentlemen 
would  be  wonderfully  changed  even  by  the  prospect  of 
9.  seat  in  the  imperial  parliament,  and  would  become 

kinder 
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kinder  landlords  and  better  neighbours  in  proportion  a? 
their  legislative  duties  would  place  them  at  a  greater 
distance  from  their  estates  ?  This  was  surely,,  he  said* 
a  singular  argument.  Having  exhibited  this  mode  of 
reasoning  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view,  he  returned  to 
the  immediate  subject  of  his  propositions,  and  re-urged 
the  propriety  of  assenting  to  them. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  short  speech,  protested  against  the 

* 

adoption  of  the  proposed  resolutions.  One,  he  said, 
was  so  self-evident,  that  it  claimed  instant  assent ;  yet 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  house  to  record  it.  If  it 
were  merely  the  declaration  of  a  tr,uth  without  leading 
to.  any  useful  purpose,  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient 
motive  for  adopting  it;  and  there  would  be  still  less 
reason  to  entertain  it,  when  it  should  appear  to  contain 
practical  falsehood  under  the  form?  of  literal  truth  ;  for 
it  implied,,  that  the  measure  was  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect without  the  fair  and  free  consent  of  parliament. 
The  second  proposition  tended  to  stigmatise  every  mi- 
nister whose  persuasions  should  procure  the  dismissal 
of  officers  of  the  crown  on  account  of  a  difference  of, 
sentiment  upon  any  great  political  question.  This 
practice,  however,  was  justifiable :  it  arose  out  of  the 
very  nature  of  regular  government,  and  might  be  con- 
sidered as  necessary  for  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Grey  was  not  convinced,  by  the  arguments  of 
the  last  speaker,  of  the  impropriety  of  recording  the 
propositions  of  his  friend  on  the  journals  of  the  house ; 
they  would  serve  as. pledges,  he  said,  for  the  honorable 
intentions  of  the  British  government,  and  allay  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Irish  nation.  With  regard  to  the  vindi- 
cated practice  of  dismissal,  he  asked  why  Mr.  Pitt  had 
not  discarded  those  officers  of  government  who  differed 
from  him  when  he  proposed  a  plan  of  parliamentary 

reform,. 
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reform,  or  when  he  recommended  an  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  This  forbearance,  upon  his  own  prmci-, 
pies,  afforded  reason  for  doubting  his  sincerity. 

On  a  division,  the  motions  of  Mr.  Sheridan  were 
exploded  by  a  majority  of  116,  the  numbers  being  25 
and  141. 

The  committee  was  on  the  point  of  being  formed 
for  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  propositions,  when 

The  honorable  Mr.  Saint-John  rose,  and  conjured 
the  houi»e  to  dismiss  th^  question  for  the  present,  as  the 
agitation  of  it  might  be  productive  of  mischievous  con- 
sequences. Even  if  the  measure  promised  great  bene- 
fits to  the  Irish,  it  wo#d  be  impolitic,  he,  said,  to  pro- 
secute it  in  the  irritated  state  of  their  minds.  He  would 
not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  scheme ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  advantages  which  its  patrons  held  out  might 
be  obtained  without  it.  Ireland  had  comparatively 
flourished  since  the  declaration  of  her  independence ; 
and  it  might  be  presumed  that  her  prosperity  would  not 
decline  in  these  enlightened  times.  He  applauded  the 
spirit  which  one  part  of  her  parliament  had.  lately  dis- 
played, and  hoped  that  it  would  continue  to  resist  ar- 
bitrary influence.  He  called  upon  those  who  had  con- 
tended against  parliamentary  reform  as  being  hazard- 
ously unseasonable,  to  oppose  on  the  same  ground  a. 
scheme  which  included  a  material  innovation  in  that 
respect ;  and  he  deprecated  that  ministerial  pertinacity 
which  might  produce  an  alarming  disunion,  if  not  a 
renewal  of  rebellion. 

Mr.  Grey,  though  he  wished  to  have  heard  some 
plausible  arguments  in  favor  of  the  measure  before  the 
delivery  of  his  own  sentiments,  would  not  on  that  ac- 
count postpone  his  observations.  He  considered  the 
question  as  the  most  momentous  that  had  ever  been 
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submitted  to  the  deliberation  of  parliament}  either  til 
point  of  constitutional  right  or  of  public  policy ;  but, 
as  one  of  the  parties  whose  consent  was  necessary  had 
declared  against  it,  he  recommended  a  suspension  of 
the  scheme.  Far  from  having  the  smallest  objection 
to  an  improvement  of  the  connexion  between  the  king- 
doms, he  was  earnestly  desirous  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  most  cordial  harmony,  of  the  establishment  of  an 
effective  union — not  an  union  of  parliaments,  but  of 
hearts,  of  affections,  and  interests — of  vigor,  of  ardor, 
of  zeal  for  the  general  welfare.  No  other  connexion 
than  one  of  this  species,  he  said,  would  augment  the 
strength  or  promote  the  security  of  the  empire.  The 
scheme  which  was  now  offered  seemed  to  be  of  a  very 
different  tendency.  It  threatened  discontent,  jealousy, 
and  distrust.  These  were  the  fruits  which  it  had  al- 
ready produced  in  Ireland,  and  which  would  perhaps 
grow  into  a  warmth  of  resentment,  if  it  should  not  be 
deferred  or  abandoned.  If  the  parliament  of  that  realm 
should  give  an  exterior  assent  to  the  measure,  the  peo- 
ple would  still  say  that  they  were  robbed  of  their  rights, 
and  would  anxiously  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  reco- 
vering them. 

The  minister,  said  Mr.  Grey,  had  by  no  meatus 
proved  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  He  had  men- 
tioned the  existence  of  great  evils  in  Ireland,  and  had 
spoken  of  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  a  separate 
parliament;  but  he  could  not  prove  that  the  evils  had 
arisen  from  the  independence  of  the  legislature.  He 
had  accused  some  of  his  opponents  of  inconsistency  in 
praising  the  conduct  of  a  parliament  which  they  had 
formerly  condemned  ;  but  there  was  no  impropriety  in 
applauding  a  casual  instance  of  spirit  or  public  virtue 
in  an  assembly  which  had  long  been  governed  by  cor- 
ruption. 
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fuption.  It  was  more  extraordinary  that  one  who  was 
supposed  to  have  long  had  a  decisive  influence  over  that 
legislature,  and  who  regarded  it  as  an  upright  and  re* 
spectable  senate  when  it  concurred  with  him,  should 
now  pronounce  it  so  corrupt  as  to  be  incapable  of 
amendment. 

The  evils  in  'question  might  be  imputed  to  the  mis-* 
conduct  of  government  rather  than  to  the  separation  of 
the  parliaments ;  and  for  these  the  prime  minister  was 
responsible,  unless  he  should  be  able  to  prove  that  ob- 
noxious  measures  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the 
sturdy  dispositions  of  the  Irish  members.  Who  had 
fostered  the  religious  dissensions  and  political  feuds 
which  distracted  the  nation  ?  Who  had  raised  hopes, 
and  disappointed  those  hopes?  Who  had  excited 
alarms,  and  created  discontent  ?  The  directors  of  the 
British  cabinet,  said  Mr.  Grey,  had  produced  or  pro- 
moted evils  ;  and  now,  on  pretence  of  removing  these 
grievances,  they  were  proceeding  to  annihilate  the  li- 
berties of  Ireland.  The  good  temper  which  the  Irish 
manifested  in  the  year  1782,  not  only  in  point  of  public 
spirit  but  of  religious  toleration,  had  been  in  a  great 
degree  spoiled ;  and  other  feelings  had  been  excited  in 
their  bosoms.  The  prospect  of  additional  favors  to  the 
catholics  had  given  pleasure  to  liberal  men  of  all  deno- 
minations :  but  a  party,  not  distinguished  by  talents  or 
by  real  dignity,  fomented  animosity  and  intolerance, 
aiid  procured  by  intrigue  a  dereliction  of  the  system  of 
concession.  From  that  moment  affairs  wore  a  gloomy 
aspect ;  and  the  consequences  were  violent  and  disas- 
trous. 

The  account  given  by  this  speaker  of  the  adjustment 

of  1782  agreed  with  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Sheridan 

on  that  topic ;  and  the  authority  of  Mr.  Foster  was  ad- 
duced 
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duced  in  support  of  its  finality  in  a  constitutional  view* 
A  passage  in  a  former  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  also 
quoted  for  the  same  purpose,  though  it  did  not  strongly 
favor  Mr.  Grey's  argument. 

Not  only  on  the  ground  of  that  settlement,  but  also 
on  considerations  of  prudence  and  policy,  he  opposed 
the  union  of  the  two  parliaments*  The  danger  of  a 
continued  separation  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  great 
or  formidable.  The  case  of  the  regency,  which  had 
been  so  confidently  stated,  did  not  strike  him  very 
forcibly.  Though  one  legislature  had  assigned  to  the 
regent  the  whole  power  of  government,  and  the  other 
had  imposed  restrictions  on  him,  they  did  not  really 
differ  so  much  as  it  might  at  the  first  view  appear.  In 
this  country  a  considerable  extent  of  power  and  of  in- 
fluence, beside  what  was  properly  called  government, 
was  attached  to  the  sovereignty ;  but  the  case  was  not 
the  same  in  Ireland.  When  a  regent  was  voted  in  that 
kingdom,  therefore,  the  parliament  had  less  to  give  ; 
a  circumstance  which  tended  to  diminish  the  disparity 
of  the  respective  grants.  To  the  allegation  of  an 
eventual  difference  in  the  person  of  the  regent,  he 
merely  replied,  that  it  was  an  extreme  case.  For  all 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  government,  there  was  not,  he 
added,  the  least  probability  of  a  material  variance  be- 
tween the  parliaments  upon  any  practical  measure. 

Being  fully  convinced  that  the  evils  of  Ireland  had 
not  their  root  in  an  independent  parliament,  and  that 
the  minister's  plan  would  not  operate  as  a  remedy,  he 
hoped  that  the  constitution  of  that  kingdom  might  be 
suffered  to  remain  unimpaired.  He  was  confident  that 
the  investigation  of  the  scheme  could  not  be  of  the 
least  service,  and  might  lead  to  a  calamitous  dis- 
union. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Stcretary  Dundas  commenced  a  long  speech 
with  observing,  that  the  arguments  so  strenuously  urged 
against  the  union  did  not  prevent  him  from  rising  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  confidence  to  controvert  every 
objection.     The  reasons  adduced  by  Mr.  Grey,  he  said, 
were  totally  groundless  ;.  and  the  discussion  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  year  1782  might  well  have  been  spared, 
as  being  irrelevant  to  the  present  question,  which  did 
not  derogate  from   the  acknowleged  independence  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  being  a  proposal  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  two  legislatures,  without  violating  the 
liberty  or  the  independence  of  either.     The  measure 
itself,  he  added,  far  from  operating  injuriously  on  Ire- 
land,  would  increase  the  political  and  commercial  ad-    - 
vantages  of  that  country  in  the  same  proportion  as 
those  of  Scotland  had  been  improved  by  the  union. 
That  '  a  spirit  of  clamor  and  dissension,  of  treachery 
and  -treason/  menacing  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment,  existed  in  Ireland,  no  one,  he  thought,  would 
have  the  boldness  to  deny;  and,  as  the  influence  of 
widely-extended  conspiracies  endangered  the  connexion 
between  the    countries,    an     immediate    interference 
was  necessary  to  rescue  the  western  realm  from  the  in- 
trigues of  the  common  enemy.     The  question  was, 
whether  an  incorporation  of  the  parliaments  of  the  two 
kingdoms  would  not  he  the  most  effectual  remedy  for 
the  evils  to  which  he  alluded.     This  question  he  could, 
without  hesitation,  answer  in  the  affirmative.  For  a  due 
regulation  of  the  affairs  of  any  community,  a  mutual 
confidence  ought  to  subsist  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  in  Ireland, 
jvhere  the  great  body  of  the  people  did  not  repose  in  the 
parliament  that  confidence  which  was  essential  to  its 
utility.    The  reasons  of  that  defect  grew  out  of  the 

l  frame 
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frame  add  constitution  of  that  parliament.  The  whole 
power  of  the  country  being  vested  in  a  fourth  part  of 
die  nation,  and  that  fourth  being  separated  from  the 
test  by  religious  distinctions)  heightened  and  envenomed 
by  ancient  and  hereditary  animosities,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  a  proper  confidence  could  exist  between  them. 
For  the  establishment  of  such  a  confidence,  the  grant 
of  a  free  participation  of  afl  the  privileges  of  Britons, 
by  die  superintending  care  tff  an  imperial  parliament, 
wduld  be  the  jmbst  efficacious  measure.  The  pro- 
testants  would  then  lay  aside  their  jealousies  anddistrust, 
being  certain  that  against  any  attempt  to  endanger  their 
testablishment  the  whole  strength  t>f  the  united  legisla- 
ture would  be  exerted ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  'the. 
catholics  would  expect  that  their  cause  would  be  can- 
didly and  impartially  considered  by  a  general  parlia- 
ment, the  great  body  of  Which  would  be  relieved  from 
the  apprehensions  apd  anirfiosides  interwoven  with  the 
constitution  of  the  existing  legislature.  It  by  n6  means 
followed  that  either  the  independence  of  Ireland  dr 
the  liberty  of  the  people  Would  be  destroyed  by  aa 
union,  as  there  would  stiH  be  the  three  estates  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  and  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the 
aristocracy  and  democracy  of  the  different  countries. 
It  ought  to  be  recollected,  'that,  with  all  the  boasted 
Independence  of  the  Irish  parliament,  k  could  not  give 
"Vigor  or  elect  to  its  acts,  before  they  should  be  approved 
by  the  third  estate,  a  sovereign  resident  in  England :  it 
therefore  could  not,  in  strictness  of  speech,  be  styled 
independent.  It  was  also  worthy  ot  notice,  that  from 
one  of  the  most  Valuable  privileges  enjoyed  by; the  Bri- 
tish parliament  (that  of  controlling  the  conduct  of  the 
executive  government,  even'4n  the  exercise  of  the  most 
undoubted  prerogatives  of  the  crown)  the  legislature  of 

Ireland. 
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Ireland  was  debarred  end'  this  observation  was  ths 
more  striking,  when  .it  w&s  considered  that  this  power 
of  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  could>  control  the 
third  estate  of  the  Hibernian  parliament,  even  in  its 
legislative  capacity,  exclusively  of  the  other  constitu- 
ent p^rts  pf  that  body.  U  was  impossible  candidly  and 
dispassionately  to  attend  to  these  considerations,  and 
not  feel  bow  extensively  the  character  and  importance 
of  the  Irish  parliament  would  be  exalted  by  the  union 
of  the  two  legislatures. 

In  opposition  to  .that  pride  which  prill  cherished  the 
idea  of  legislative  independence,  Mr.  Dundas  thus  de- 
claimed :  <  I  condemn  the  operations  of  personal  vsu- 
nity,  which,  in  this  instance  at  least,  run  riot  against 
the  principles  of  common  sense.  I  wish  that  gentlemen 
would  direct  their  pride  and  honor  to  acts  of  laudable 
ambition  ;  I  wish  that  they  would  evince  greater  pa-* 
triotism,  by  a  due  attention  to  the  interests  of  both 
countries.  If  considerations  of  personal  vanity  and 
self-independence  are  {o  be  allowed  to  operate  on  this 
subject,  let  gentlemeti  recollect,  that,  if  their  genius  he 
ever  so  acute,  their  talents  ever  so  transcendent,  their  elo- 
quence ever  so  splendid,  all  these  wonderful  powers  are 
confined  to  one  little  island.  All  their  genius  is  limited 
to  their  own  internal  regulations,  and  reduced  to  their 
own  small  territory.  Independence  and  liberty  are  fine 
sounding  words ;  but  can  it  be  seriously  maintained, 
that  for  the  preservation  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  separate  and  local  legislature?  The  seat  of  the  par- 
liament does  not  constitute  its  value,  but  its  adaptation 
to  preserve  the  general  interests  of  the  community. 
This  is  the  only  true  and  valuable  object  of  independ- 
ence. 1  address  myself  therefore  to  the  true  pride  of 
Ireland,  which  ought  not  to  be  biassed  by  false  princi- 
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pies  of  honor.  A  mind  thus  actuated  is  governed  by  a 
childish,  not  a  manly  ambition.  Let,  however,  the 
Irish  parliament  accept  a  participation  of  all  the  rights 
of  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain ;  and  the  members 
would  find,  that  their  eloquence  would  not  be  confined  to 
England,  or  to  any  other  country,  but  that  their  voice) 
would  extend  to  every  corner  of  the  world.  They 
would  be  heard,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  Afia,  Afri- 
ca, and  America.  The  parliament  of  Ireland  would 
then  become  members  of  the  British  parliament,  which 
had  enabled  this  proud  country  to  exalt  its  head  amidst 
the  wreck  of  surrounding  nations,  had  given  it  energy 
and  vigor  to  resist  die  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  French 
republic,  andJield  us  up  as  a  monument  of  admiration 
and  envy  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world.  *  They 
would  then  be  the  advocates  not  only  of  Ireland  and 
Great-Britain,  but  advocates  for  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  human  race  *.' 

To  prove,  by  analogy,  the  benefits  of  an  incorpora- 
tion of  the  realms,  the  secretary  referred  to  the  state  of 
Scotland  in  various  particulars  before  and  fince  the 
union.  In  1692,  he  said,  the  shipping  of  North-Bri- 
tain did  not  exceed  the  burthen  of  8,618  tons,  or  the 
value  of  25,854/.  :  in  1792,  it  amounted  to  162,274 
tons,  and  reached  the  value  of  1,298,192/.  In  1706, 
the  customs  were  34,000/.;  in  1798,  they  wer^ 
284,577/. :— -the  excise,  at  the  former  period,  did  not 
rise  beyond  33,500/. ;  in  the  latter  year,  the  duties  under 
that  head  were  851,775/.  In  17QO,  a  million  of  yards 
of  Scotish  linen  were  prepared  for  sale;  in  1796,  tfce 
number  was   augmented  to  23,102,404  yards.     The 


*  These  expressions  trilttcx&ind  some  readers  of  the  denomination 
by  vhicfc  Anacharrfs  Kloota  ya*  distinguished,  Vorateur  du  genr*  ku- 
majn-  ■-■•*  the  orator  of  the  human  race/ 
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population  of  Scotland,  also,  had  risen  considerably ; 
for  many  towns  had  doubled  their  inhabitants,  and 
some  had  even  a  quintuple  increase. 

Mr.  Dundas  then  amused  himself  and  the  house  by 
a  refutation  of  the  pretended  prophecies  delivered  in  the 
speech  of  lord  Belhaven  against  the  Scotifh  union  ; 
and  he  concluded  this  part  of  his  harangue  by  the  adduc- 
tion of  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  queen  Anne  to  the 
northern  parliament,  predicting  the  various  bleffings, 
with  respect  to  religion,  liberty,  and  property,  which 
would  result  from  the  scheme  of  incorporation.  Her 
majesty,  he  said,  was  a  true  prophetess  ;  for  *  not  one 
syllable  of  her  predictions  had  failed.' 

As  some  speakers  who  had  allowed  the  great  increase 
of  the  prosperity  of  North-Britain  fince  the  union,  had  . 
been  inclined  to  refer  it  to  different  causes  rather  than 
to  that  event,  he  affirmed  that  there  were  many  circum- 
stances, founded  on  the  *  local  situation  of  Scotland, 
her  internal  policy,  and  her  relation  to  other  nations,9 
which  would  have  debarred  that  kingdom,  in  a  separate 
state,  from  participating  in  the  rising  prosperity  of 
other  countries.  But,  instead  of  particularising  these 
circumstances  from  his  own  ideas  or  observations,  be 
quoted  a  considerable  part  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Seton, 
who,  *  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  resources  from  which 

he  could  draw  his  conclusions,  but  those  of  his  own  en* 

«  *. 

lightened  understanding*  and  the  view  that  he  could  take 
of  the  existing  state  of  other  nations,'  had  reasoned 
very  judiciously  in  recommendation  of  an  union.  He 
added  to  his  extracts  the  statement  of  a  feet,  which,  in 
his  conception,  proved  that  the  rapid  progress  of  pro* 
sperity  in  Scotland  arose  from  the  union.     That  pro-  / 

sperity,  he  said,  made   €  its  first  appearance  and  it*  -  , 

■w>$t  early  prygress'    in  the  western  division  of  th$ 

X  3  country, 
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country,  because  the  ports  in  that  quarter  were  *  best 
situated^  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  colonial  trade,  then 
opened  to  the  enterprise  of  Scotland.' 

It  had  been  said,  that  the  proposed  advantages  might 
be  given  to  the  Irish  without  an  union ;  but  this 
argument  might  be  refuted  by  observing,,  that  Ireland » 
without  a  consolidation  of  the  strength  of  both  coun- 
tries, would  not  be  able  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the 
offered  conceflions,  and  that  a  communication  of  capital 
And  other  advantages  could  not  be  expected  from 
Great-Britain,  unless  there  should  be  a  general  parlia- 
ment possessing  a  control  over  the  resources  of  the 
empire,  and  the  power  of  applying  them  to  imperial 
purposes. 

The  consideration  of  the  ground  on  which  the  com-* 
mercial  offers  of  the  year  1785  were  rejected  by  the 
Irish — namely,  because  the  fourth  proposition  seem-* 
ed  to  encroach  upon  their  independence — would,  he 
thought,  bring  the  question  between  the  countries  to  a 
fair  iflue.  *  Is  Ireland  to  be  considered  as  being  in  a 
better  situation  with  her  present  separate  legislature, 
and  without  these  manifold  commercial  advantages  ;  01" 
with  her  legislature  incorporated  with  that  of  Great- 
Britain,  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  those  benefits, 
and  the  various  other  advantages  in.,  a  view  of  power, 
consequence,  and  respectability,  which  must  result  to 
Ireland,  when  thoroughly  united  with  Great-Britain  ? 
This  is  the  true  question  to  be  considered  by  the  Irlffi  i 
for  my  part,  I  have  not  a  doubt  upon  the  point  :•  the 
latter  filiation  would  be  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of 
Ireland.* 

That  the  opposition  which  the  present  measure  hacj 
encountered  in  the  Irish  parliament  ought  to  influence 
the  mjnjstry  to  a  dereliction,  of  it,   lie  could  by  no 

Wans 
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*  means  admit.     Two  estates  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
the  king  and  the  peers,  had  '  pointedly  expressed  their 
desire  that  the  subject  should  be  entertained  and  consi- 
dered ;'  while  *  oqjy  a  very  narrow  majority'  io  Ac 
house  of  commons  had  embraced  the  contrary  opinion* 
It  could  not  therefore  be  said,  that  the  affair  was  so  far 
decided  as  to  render  it  uaneceflary  or  improper  to  sub- 
mit it  again  to  the  notice  of  die  Hibernian  nation, 
*  Sound  reason  and  good  sense  (he.  said)  will  ultimately 
prevail?  and  I  cannot  help  auguring  well  to  the  final 
-success  of  the  measure,  as  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
Ireland,  when  I  contemplate  the  clamor  and  violence 
by  which  the  consideration  of  it  has  been  resisted.  These 
are  not  the  weapons  by  which  truth  and  solid  reason* 
ing  maintain  their  empire  over  the  hearts  and  upder* 
standings  of  men.    Cool  consideration  and  sober  rea* 
soning  are  the  arms  by  which  the  cause  of  truth  is  sup*? 
ported ;  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  these  weapons, 
properly  used,  will  ultimately  succeed  against  clamor 
and  prejudice.'     Thus  the  system  of  excise,  once  highly 
unpopular,  was  at  length  allowed,   on  deliberate  re- 
flexion, to  be  the '  least  expenfive  and  most  effectual  mode 
by  which  a  great  revenue  could  be  collected  in  any 
country;'  and  the  union  with  Scotland,  so  odious  at 
first  to  the  natives  of  th^t  part  of  Great-Britain,  be* 
came  in  the  sequel  a  popular  measure. 

H^viflg  offered  other  suggestions  in  support  of  the 
pew  ynion,  Mr.  Dundas  repeated  his  wish,  that  the 
Jrjfh  would  dispassionately  re-consider  the  proposal; 
and  he  was  confident  that  they  would  find  it  the  best 
rocpedy  for  the  disorders  of  their  country,  their  strong- 
est bulwark  and  their  greatest  blessing.  The  settle* 
p&Vt  of  the  ye$tr  1782  had  been  ^cknowleged  by  it? 

aitfhorf  to  be  imperfect,  and  tp  require  extension  and 
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improvement ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  nothing  but 
an  incorporation  of  the  legislatures  could  supply  the 
deficiency.  With  a  hint  of  die  probability  of  future 
indulgence  to  the  catholics  of  both  countries,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  bitter  effects  of  French  fraternity,  which, 
he  hoped,  no  Irifhman  would  prefer  to  British  liberty* 
he  concluded  a  very  irregular  and  desultory,  though 
not  wholly  unimpressive,  harangue. 

Mr.  Sheridan  replied  to  some  of  die  arguments  of 
Mr.  Dundas  with  a  mixture  of  reasoning  and  raillery, 
and  still  urged  the  impolicy  of  persisting  in  a  measure 
to  which  the  Irish  could  not  give  a  free  assent.  He  also 
took  occasion  to  combat  Mr.  Pitt's  reflexions  on  the 
supposed  existence  of  a  sovereignty  in  abeyance  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  observing  that  this  principle  was  the 
foundation  and  security  of  all  free  governments,  and 
formed  the  essential  basis  of  the  British  constitution* 
He  allowed  that  a  perilous  responsibility,  both  in  law 
and  conscience,  would  attend  those  who  should  make 
an  appeal  to  this  principle  ;  but  affirmed  that  the  right 
did  not  the  less  exist  because  it  was  not  to  be  operative 
on  ordinary  occasions. 

ThcSecretary  at  War  (Mr.  Windham)  was  prompt- 
ed, by  some  of  the  observations  which  he  had  heard, 
to  deliver  his  sentiments  in  this  stage  of  the  bufinefs. 
It  had  been  insinuated,  he  said,  that  the  union  was  a 
measure  calculated  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  Great- 
Britain  at  the  expence  of  Ireland  ;  but  something  nearly 
the  reverse  of  that  proppsition  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
case.  It  was  his  opinion,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  that  Britain  could  get  nothing  by  the 
changes  which  were  agitating  the  world  \  and  what  h* 
thought  then  he  thought  now.  This  country  had  so  much 
to  lose,  and  so  little  to  gain,  by  an  union  with  Ireland, 

While, 
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while,  on  the  contrary,  Ireland  had  so  much  to  gain* 
and  so  little  to  lose,  that  die  advantages  might,  in  truth, 
be  said  to  be  all  on  one  side  ;  but  the  feeling  of  a  strong 
necessity  would  induce  him  to  forego  all  his  abhorrence 
and  dread  of  innovation,  and  give  his  assent  to  the  pro- 
posal. The  disorders  of  that  kingdom  might  be  ascribed 
to  various  causes;  but  they  chiefly  grew  out  of  the 
nature  of  its  constitution.  This,  like  a  body  distorted 
and  mis-shapen,  gave  rise  to  various  diseases,  some 
chronical,  and  som£  acute,  which,  as  they  were  inhe- 
rent in  its  frame,  no  medicine ,  could  eradicate.  The 
deformity  of  this  constitution  was  its  coercive  form  ;  at 
was  like  a  garrison  in  .the  midst  of  a  conquered  town : 
it  was  a  mere  provisional  government,  deriving  its  ex- 
istence, form,  and  poller,  from  another  state.  Much 
of  the  misery  of  Ireland  also  arose  from  the  barbarous 
.Ignorance  of  its  people,  who  had  been  rendered  fero*- 
cious  by  the  animosities  which  existed  among  them. 
This  ferocity  had  given  occasion  to  new  restraints  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  which  redoubled  the  fury 
of  the  people j  so  that  government  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  them  as  the  man  did  to  the  wolf  which  he 
had  by  the  ears,  and  which  he  could  neither  hold  nor 
let  go.  The  constitution,  therefore,  and  the  gross  igno- 
rance which  it  encouraged,  were  the  remote  causes  of 
the  distractions  of  Ireland ;  but  the  proximate  cause 

was  undoubtedly  the  inoculation   of  French:  princi- 
ples— ,..   .         - 

■  \    tl  That  leperouf  diitilment 

f*  Which  holds  such  enmity  to  th'  blood  of  man," 

that  it  can  never  enter  without  producing  death.  Un- 
fortunately the  contamination. had  reached  Ireland,  and 
%o  its  baneful  influence  might  be  attributed  the  late 
horrible  disorders  of  that  kingdom.  An  ancient  philo- 
sopher 
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c opher  had  said,  that  the  people  were  like  a  sea,  which 
the  breath  of  demagogues  could  put  into  commotion. 
If  this  were  true,  what  a  sea  was  the  Irish  nation  for  the 
demagogues  of  France  to  agitate  ! 

The  ministry,  said  Mr.  Windham,  had  been  accused 
of  corrupting  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  Corruption 
was  not  a  solitary  vice  ;  it  required  two  parties  to  con-* 
stitute  the  crime — the  corrupter  and  corrupted.  Now, 
if  it  were  tine  that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  was  of  a 
nature  prone  to  admit  corruption,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  a  total  abstinence  from  it  on  the  part 
of  government  ?  Corruption  disappointed  might  <teg<> 
aerate  into  faction,  and  its  tendencies  ungratified  might 
be  highly  mischievous.  # 

The  only  remedy  which  he  could  propose  for  the 
distressed  condition  of  Ireland  was  an  improvement  of 
the  state  of  the  lower  orders,  by  an  infusion  of  British 
capital  and  British  manners.     To  promote  this  effect, 
full  security  must  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  should  settle 
in  the  country  ;  and  an  union  seemed  to  promise  such 
security    beyond    any  other  measure    that   could   b© 
suggeci  •":.     The  Irish,  he  trusted,  would  be  eager,  to 
adopt  this  remedy,  when  their  present  phrensy  should 
subside.     He  was  glad  to  find  that  religion  had  min- 
gled  itself  wiih  the  late  rebellion ;  for  this  proved  that 
the  Irish  were  not  jacobins.   Where-ever  religion  exist* 
ed,  there  was  hope,  there  was  a  chance  of  reclaim- 
ing ;  but  jacobinism  was  incurable.     The  present  fury 
of  the  Irish  would  perhaps  soon  be  allayed*     The  ap* 
peal  would  then  be  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober, 
from  a  people  mad  with  independence,  regardless  of 
reason  or  argument,  to  a  community    not  indisposed 
for  patient  examination.     Some  members  were  inclined 
to  wait  for  a  season  of  perfect  sobriety  and  coolness .; 

but, 
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but,  while  die  causes  of  irritation  remained*  this 
would  be  a  postponement  ad  Gracas  calendas.  On* 
gentleman  had  affirmed  that  the  Irish  had  not  a  freedom 
of  assent ;  but  it  appeared  that  they  had  freely  didsenN 
cd ;  and  it  partook*  he  thought,  of  the  confusion  of 
Hibernian  logic  to  say,  that  a  body  which  had  given 
its  dissent  freely  could  not  with  equal  freedom  give  its 
Assent,  It  had  been  said,  that  the  lriih  were  almost 
unanimously  hostile  to  the  measure ;  but  the  case  seem- 
ed to  be,  that  the  opinions  of  the  dispassionate  were 
drowned  in  the  general  clamor.  He  denied  that  it 
would  be  disrespectful  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to 
proceed  in  the  business.  To  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  scheme  was  entertained  in  Great-Britain, 
and  point  out  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the  offer,'  ar- 
gued a  friendly  politeness  rather  than  disrespect.  He 
therefore  wished  that  the  measure  might  be  discussed  in 
a  committee* 

Mr.  Tierney  was  surprised  that  ministers  should 
have  proposed  an  union  to  this  parliament-  without 
having  been  previously  assured  of  the  consent  of  the 
Irish  legislature  ;  but  he  was  still  more  astonished  and 
even  alarmed  at  their  present  perseverance,  after  the 
strong  disapprobation  which  had  assailed  the  measure 
in  Ireland.  All  who  wished  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
connexion  of  the  two  countries,  hud  reason,  he  said, 
to  deprecate  the  discussion  of  a  scheme  so  obnoxious 
to  the  majority  in  one  of  the  kingdoms.  He  added, 
that  the  language  which  had  been  used  by  the  last 
speaker  was  not  calculated  to  appease  the  irritation  of 
the  Irish  :  injurious  reflexions  and  indecorous  allusions 
Vrould  only  tend  to  exasperate  and  inflame  them. 

With  regard  to   the  benefits  of  the  plan,  he  was 
doubtful  whether  they  were  sufficient  to  counterbalance 

the 
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the  probable  dangers,  and  compensate  to  the  Irish  die 
loss  of  independence.  The  commercial  advantages 
now  offered  they  might  have  obtained  in  1785  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  as  we  only  professed  to  require,  that  the 
surplus  of  their  hereditary  revenue  should  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  navy  by  which  they  were  de- 
fended. The  catholics  perhaps  might  profit  by  the 
measure ;  but  their  expectations  had  not  a  very  firm 
basis.  Industry  might  be  more  prevalent,  wealth  might 
increase,  and  good  morals  might  become  more  general ; 
but  these  points  might  be  gained  without  an  union. 

He  was  among  those  who  doubted  the  competency 
of  the  Hibernian  parliament  on  this  occasion.  Would 
a  delegated  body  be  justified  in  violating  the  trust  re- 
posed in  it  by  the  people  ?  Were  not  the  specific  in- 
structions of  constituents  necessary  to  authorise  such 
an  important  change,  or  ought  not  a  new  parliament 
to  be  expressly  convoked  for  this  momentous  purpose  ? 

He  also  considered  the  parliamentary  part  of  the 
scheme  as  a  dangerous  innovation  with  respect  to  Bri-» 
tajn.  The  greatest  anti-reformer  of  the  age  (Mr.  Wind-, 
ham)  had  formerly  said,  when  a  plan  of  reform  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Flood, . '  What !  would  you  repair 
your  house  in  a  hurricane  ?'  Yet,  while  Ireland  was  in 
a  tempestuous  state*  this  gentleman  stood  forward  as  an 
advocate  for  an  union,  without  reflecting  on  the  inno- 
vating nature  of  a  plan  which  he  ought  to  be  the  first 
to  oppose.  Might  not  the  introduction  of  one  hundred, 
members  from  Ireland  so  far  augment  the  influence  of 
the  minister,  as  to  elevate  him  above  all  control  ? 

He  noticed  other  points  connected  with  .the  subject, 
and  animadverted  oh  the  observation  of  Mr.  Dunda$ 
respecting  the  field  of  speculation  and  enterprise  which 
the  union  would  open  to  the  Irish  members  ;  adding, 

that 
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that  this  minister  might  illustrate  his  recommendatory 
arguments  by  referring  to  his  own  success  in  the  same 
field,  and  might  exemplify  the  benefits  of  the  union 
with  Scotland  by  his  own  acquisitions  of  dignity  and 
emolument.'   These  allusions  produced  an  altercation 
between  the  secretary  and  Mr.  Tierney ;  but  it  soon 
yielded  to  the  regular  business  of  the  day. 
i   Mr.  Grant  *,  having  rallied  the  inconsistency  of 
those  members  who,  while  they  deprecated  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question,  seemed  willing  to  launch  into  a 
copious  discussion  of  it,  chiefly  confined  his  arguments 
to  three  points.     The  first  had  reference  to  the  assent 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  country.     The  secretary  at  war  (he  thought)  had 
answered  the  objection  relative  to  that  point ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Sheridan  had  said  in  explanation,*  that  assent  might 
be  enforced  by  military  terrors,  Mr.  Grant  denied  that 
there  was  any  ground  for*  supposing  that  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Irish  legislature  were  or  would  be  influenced 
or  governed  by  force.     If  the  army  should  overawe  the 
members,  he  allowed  that  a  free  assent  could  not  be 
given  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  presence  ?f  the 
troops  in  the  country  had  any  effect  on  the  freedom  of 
deliberation.     The  Irish  did  not  seem  to  be  under  the 
least  restraint  in  the  delivery  or  propagation  of  their 
opinions ;  and,  if  they  did  not  complain  of  the  exercise 
of  domineering  influence,  it  ftiowed  an  officious  zeal  in 

others  to  adduce  such  a  charge. The  second  topic 

'was  the  competence  of  parliament.  This  body,  he 
said,  was  morally  incompetent  to  do  any  thing  impro- 
per or  unjust ;  but  it  was  legally  competent  to  do  any 
thing  whatever.     If  it  were  not,    where  would  the 

*  Now  sir  William  Grafit,  aaftcr  of  therolU 

competency 
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competence  exist  ?  Did  it  belong  to  the  electors  ?  Many 
night  say  that  it  did  not,  and  that  it  would  be  neces- 
9917  to  have  recourse  to  the  people ;  but  the  impracti- 
cability of  taking  the  -suffrages  of  the  whole  commu* 
airy  would  prefclude  this  resort.-— -The  third  point 
was,  whether  it  was  proper  to  discuss  the  measure 
after  the  late  proceedings  in  Ireland.  He  contended 
that  the  refusal  bf  -taking  the  subject  into  consideration 
in  the  house  of  commons  of  that  realm  ought  to  ope- 
rate as  an  additional  reason  for  stating  the  terms,  that 
the  offer  might  not  be  finally  rejected  before  the  true 
pature  of  the  scheme  should  be  known  to  the  public. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  William  Smithy  tend? 
ing  to  dissuade  the  assembly  from  a  prosecution  of  the 
plan,  the  question  of  commitment  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  the  supporters. of  the  order  of  the  day  be~ 
iqg.  149,  and  the  qpposers  only  24.  A  committee  of 
tbp  whole  ;hou$e  was  immediately  forced,  and  thprj5* 
solutions  were  moved. 

We  shall  not  in  this  stage  of  the  business  give  our 
ctpi&ion  q£  th^,^ offered  terms,  but  shall  reserve  for 
another  part  of  the  volume  our  review  of  the  most 
prominent  features  pf  the  scheme. 

On  the  nth  day  of  the  same  month,  the  minister 
ftaving  proposed  that  the  committee  should  resume  its 
^deliberations,  Mr.  She  rid  ak  rose  f<?r  the  purpose  of 
recommending  a  substitute  for  legislative  union.     He 
vyas  gf  opinion,  that  the    abolition   of  all  disabilities 
which  had  been  incurred  in  civil  affairs  by  religious 
.distinctions  would  tend  more  to  the  improvement  of  the 
^Annexion  between  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  than  the 
pleasure  now  brought  forward.     He  had  the  authority 
of  the  premier  himself  for  the  expediency  of  emanci- 
pating the  catholics  of  Ireland  from  the  incapacities  to 

which 
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which  they  were  subjected.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
the  leaders  of  the  cabinet  in  the  year  1795 ;  and,  though 
earl  Fitzwilliam  was  not  then  desired  or  permitted  to 
propose  the  emancipation,  he  was  authorised  to  give  it 
'  a  handsome  support'  on  the  part  of  government* 
But  a  change  of  sentirnent  soon  occurred  ;  and  the 
consequences  of  the  change  were  deeply  to  be  lament* 
cd.  Some*  might  think  that  Mr.  Pitt  merely  intended 
to  amuse  and  dupe  the  catholics ;  but  this  would  be  a 
much  stronger  imputation  on  his  character  than  an 
acknowlegement  of  a  change  of  opinion  arising  front 
an  alteration  of  circumstances  or  from  more  delibe* 
rate  reflexion. 

Having  censured  the  impolicy  of  neglecting  that 
great  object,  and  of  recalling  a  vice-roy  who  was  the 
avowed  advocate  of  the  catholics,  Mr.  Sheridan  con* 
tended  that  his  proposal  would, remedy  much  of  the 
evil  and  misery  which  existed  in  Ireland,  by  extin- 
guishing religious  feuds,  and  promoting  an  union  of 
interests ;  that  no  danger  would  attend  the  adoption  of 
it,  as  all  fears  of  the  prevalence  of  popery  were  ground- 
less ;  and  that  it  would  increase  the  strength  of  both 
countries,  without  injuring  the  constitution  of  either. 
He  then  moved,  that  it  should  be  an  instruction  to  the 
committee  to  consider  4  bow  far  it  would  be  consistent 
with  justice  and  policy,  and  conducive  to  the  general 
interests,  and  especially  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
strength  of  the  British  empire,  were  civil  incapacities 
on  account  of  religious  distinctions  to  be  done  away 
throughout  his  majesty's  dominions.' 

Mr.  Pitt  strongly  objected  to  what  he  called  a  very 
extraordinary  proposition.    He  was  surprised  that  one 
who  professed  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the  independ- 
ence 
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ence  of  the  Irish  parliament  should  propose  what  Would 
be  an  obvious  encroachment  on  that  independence,  at* 
act  of  dictation  and  control.  The  motion  itself,  and 
the  declarations  of  the  mover,  were,  he  said,  incon- 
sistent with  each  other.  Was  it  probable,  he  asked,, 
that,  if  our  parliament  should  give  its  sanction  to  die 
proposal,  that  of  Ireland  would  adopt  it  i  In  Great* 
Britain  it  might  be  perfectly  safe  to  admit  the  catholics, 
a  comparatively  small  sect,  to  an  equality  of  rights  ; 
but,  in  a  country  where  they  formed  the  bulk  of  th* 
nation,  the  dread  of  their  ascendency  opposed  the  idea 
of  such  concession,,  unless  the  parliaments  of  the  two 
realms  should  be  united.  If  the  measure  should  pass 
without  legislative  incorporation,  it  would  increase  jea- 
lousy and  inflame  animosity  s  and,  instead  of  improv- 
ing the  connexion,  it  would  weaken  and  impair  it. 

Mr.  Sheridan  disclaimed  all  thought  of  invading 
die  independent  rights  of.  the.  Irish  legislature,  as  his 
motion  only  tended  to  suggest  an  opinion  which  that 
parliament  might  adopt  or  reject,  and  to  give  the  catho- 
lics a  pledge  of  support  preferable  to  a  ministerial  pro- 
mise. He  ridiculed  the  affected  tenderness  of  the  mi- 
nister for  a  parliament  which  he  wished  to  annihilate,  and 
accused  him  of  having,  in  conjunction  with  those  who 
had  supported  him  with  a  mercenary  confidence,  occa- 
sioned the  distractions*and  calamities  of  Ireland  by  disap- 
pointing the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  catholics. 

Mr.  Pitt  denied  that  the  rebellious  disturbances  in 
Ireland  originated  in  any  degree  from  the  refusal  of 
granting  emancipation  to  the  catholics,  or  that  earl 
Fitzwilliam  was  authorised  to  hold  out  any  hopes  or 
make  any  promises  which  were  afterwards  withdrawn 
•  or  retracted. 

Tha 
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,  The  motion  was  now  rejected  without  a  division ; 
but  a  fresh  debate  arose,  when  Mr.  Pitt  moved  that 
ihe  speaker  should  leave  the  cliair. 

Lieutenant-general  FitZpAtrick,  who  had  acted 

*      i 

as  secretary  to  the  viceroy  of  Ireland  (the  duke  of  Port- 
land)', asserted,  from  his  own  knowlege  of  the  views 
of  the  cabinet  in  1782,  the  constitutional  finality  of 
the  compact:  which  was  then  adjusted,  and  completed 
in  the  following  year  \  but  we  deed  not  detail  his  history 
of  that  transaction".  *  An  incorporative  union,  from  its 
tendency  to  a  subversion  of  that  settlement,  deserved  in 
his  opinion  the  severest  censure.     Its  abettors,  while 
they  decried  French  principles,  were  ready  to  imitate 
French  examples.     He  knetv  of  nothing,  in  the  conduct 
bf  our  republican  neighbours,  rriore  violent  in  point  of 
breach  of  faith  than  this  measure  would  be  towards 
Ireland.     Even  the  fconduct  of  the  French  towards  the 
Swiss  did  nbt  appear  to  hiin  to  be  more  reprehensible 
than  this. — The  particular  terms    bf  the    union    he 
would  not  discuss,  as  he  condemned  the  general  princi- 
ple.    Indeed,  the  better  the  conditions  seemed  to  be,  the 
more  he  might,  as  an  Irimman,  be  induced  to  dread 
them  ;  he  might  say,  timeo  Datiaos  et  dona  ferentcs. 
What  security  would  the  Irish  have  for  the  continuance 
bf  the  promi&ecl  advantages  ?  How  would  a  minority 
be  able  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  terms  ?  In  every 
case  of  rivalry  British  superiority  would  overwhelm  the 
interests  of  Ireland. 

The  honorable  Mr.*DuDLEY  Ryd£r,  after  reply- 
ing with  spirit  to  the  censure  which  Mr.  Sheridan  had 
thrown  out  (and  in  which  he  persisted)  against  the 
mercenary  supporters  of  the  minister,  defended  the 
union  against  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Fittfpatrick.  Far 
from  involving  the  least  breach  of  faith,  it  was,  he 
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said,  a  fair  and  justifiable  proposal,  submitted  by  oner 
parliament  to  another,  depending  on  full  freedom  of 
respective  assent  or  rejection.  Instead  of  violating' 
or  subverting  the  independence  conceded  in  1782,  it 
was  in  itself  a  strong  recognition  of  that  claim ;  and 
Ireland,  after  an  union,  would  be  as  independent  as 
Great-Britain-  Tke  settlement  of  that  year  was  not 
intended,  even  by  its  authorsr  to  be  final,  or  preclusive 
of  such  arrangements  as  two  states,  negotiating  oa 
equal  terms,,  might  Be  inclined  tp  adopt.  To  compare 
a  treaty  of  this  honorable  kind  with  the  iniquitous 
proceedings^  of  the  French  in  Switzerland  was  palpa- 
bly absurd  and  extremely  unjust.  The  apprehensions 
of  a  subsequent?  inattention  to  the  interests  of  Ireland 
were  also  ill  founded,  as  all  rivalry  would  be  losfc  in 
community  of  interest  and  mutuality  of  benefit. 

Mr.  Fitzpa/trictc  softened  his  reflexions  on  the 
union  by  declaring  that  he  did  not  mean  to  repre- 
sent Jt  as  equaSy  atrocious  with  the  acts  of  the  French 
in  Switzerland,*  though  there  was  some  similitude,  he 
thought,  between^  the  motives  of  France  and  Great- 
Britain,  as  the  former  power  might  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  possession  of  the  Swiss  territories  in  the  hope  of 
securing  itself  against  an  attack  in  a  part  easily  vulne- 
rable, and  the  latter  seemed  desirous  of  adding  Ireland 
to  her  dominion  with  the  same  view- 
Mr.  Pitt,  offended  at  the  comparison  which  had 
Been  drawn,  repelled  it  with  warmth.  He  could  not 
have  supposed,  that,  even  in  the  wildest  flights  of  ora- 
torical extravagance,  any  speaker  would  compare  the 
free  discussion  of  constitutional  and  commercial  interests 
between  independent  legislatures  with  the  violent  and 
unprincipled  conduct  of  France  towards  Switzerland. 
Nor  could  he  admit  as  satisfactory  the  subsequent  qua* 

lification 
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jjfieation  of  th*  comparison  ;  for  the  union  was  caku* 
j&ted  for  the  benefit  and  security  of  both  countries, 
whereas  the  case,  of  Switzsri&nd  was  the  subjection  of 
4he  iqhabkants  to  the  most  abject  *nd  df  plorahl*  slave* 
ft  by  their  pretended  protectors.— The  imputation 
jof  inconsistency  he  ^obviated  by  distinguishing  betwtttl 
£  final  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Ireland  and 
a  final  settlement  between  that  kingdom  ani  Britain 
upon  every  concern  that  might  arise*  That  recogni- 
tion, he  affirmed,  did  not  render  Ireland  inore  incapa- 
ble of  treating  of  the  question  of  union,  or  of  any 
other  political  object,  than  a  country  whose  indepen- 
dence was  of  very  ancient  date.  The  adjustment  ifr* 
ther  led  to  than  precluded  future  arrangements.  But) 
as  our  readers  will  recollect  that  he  had  before  dis- 
cussed this  subject,  they  will  excuse  us  from  repeating 
what  he  at  this  time  said* 

Mr*  T*e*.ney,  to  prove  that  the  settlement  in 
question  was  understood  to  be  final,  referred,  to  an  ad- 
dress (voted  on  the  28th  of  May,  1782),  in  which  dip 
Irish  house  of  commons  assured  his  majesty,  that 
*  no  constitutional  questions  between  the  two  nations 
would  any  longer  exist,  which  could  interrupt  their 
harmony.1 

Mr,  DuttDA*  allowed  that  the  independence  of  the 
Irish  parliament  had  been  completely  acknowleged 
in  1782,  but  denied  that  .this  agreement  could  preclude 
its  free  assent  to  any  measure  whatever,  and  affirmed 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  government  at  that  time  to 
propose  new  arrangements. 

After  several  intervening  speeches  which  do  not  re- 
quire our  notice,  Mr,  Sheridan  re*urged  some  of  his 
former  arguments  ;  and  the  solicitor-*general  (sir  John 
Mitford),  speaking  of  the  adjustment,  observed,  that, 
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from  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  it  could  not  be 
complete  or  final,  and  that  the  expectations  of  ulterior 
arrangement  were  general  at  the  time. 

The  honorable  Mr-  Perciv al  *  concurred  with  the 
ministerial  speakers  on  the  subject  of  the  adjustment ; 
represented  the  union  a&  a  beneficial  Scheme  ;  and  ex- 
.horted  the  house  to  adopt  the  resolutions,  that  its  senti- 
ments might  be  recorded  and  fully  known. 

Mr.  Sylvester  Douglas  f  discussed  the  question 
of  the  competency  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  an 
adoption  of  the  plan  of  union.  Such  an  assent,  he 
said,  would  not  (as  some  had  affirmed)  be  a  surrender 
of  the  rights  or  the  authority  of  that  body  ;  but  theref 
would  merely  be  a  reciprocal  communication  and  inter- 
mixture df  legislative  power.  From  his  ideas  of  the 
constitution  of  parliament,  he  had  no  doubt  of  its  fuH 
competency  ;  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  four  great  tribunals  in  Ireland.  Very  few  even  of 
the  anti-unionists,  he  said,  ventured  to  dispute  this 
point. 

Dr.  Laurence  spoke  at  considerable  length  (we 
might  say  with  a  prolixity  which  in  this  stage  of  the 
business  was  particularly  unnecessary),  on  many  points 
connected  in  different  degrees  with  the  subject.  He 
began  with  representing  a  continued  amity  between 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  as  essential  to  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  the  empire.  If  the  two  countries,  he 
said,  should  not  be  closely  connected,  their  rivalry 
would  not  suffer  them  to  remain  at  peace  ;  and  a  war 
between  them,  by  throwing  Ireland  into  the  arms  of 
our  greatest  enemy,  would  expose  Britain  to  the  utmost 
danger. — He  proceeded  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  the 

*  Now  solicitor-genera!. 

f  NoW"  a  peer  of  Ireland  by  the  tijle  of  lord  Glenbervie. 

existing 
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existing  connexion.  This,  he  said,  was  not  merely 
an  union  of  the  crowns,  but  also  of  the  entire  execu- 
tive  governments ;  and  the  British  control  over  Ireland 
was- so  strong,  that,  for  the  augmentation  of  k,  the 
extinction  of  the  legislature  of  the  sister  kingdom  did 
got  seem  to  be  requisite.  The  danger  of  occasional 
disagreement  between  the  parliaments  had,  indeed,  been 
emphatically  pressed  ;  yet  he  was  not  disposed  to  dread 
a  .peril  so  distant  or  so  visionary.  Ffom  the  case  of  the 
regency  false  conclusions  had  been  drawn.  The  Irish 
had  acted  wisely  in  conferring  on  the  regent  a  greater 
share  of  power  and  influence  than  appeared  to  be  necesT 
sary  in  Britain ;  and  no  part  of  their  conduct  led  to  the 
risque  of  a  separation  of  the  realms. — The  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland,  it  was  said,  had  been  influenced  by 
faction.  This  was  a  vague  charge,  and  would  not 
stand  the  test  of  candid  examination.  In  refuting  this 
aspersion,  Dr.  Laurence  took  an  opportunity  of  vindi^ 
eating  Mr.  Grattan  from  the  suspicion  of  seditious  ma- 
chinations or  treasonable  delinquency. 

He  afterwards  examined  the  adjustment  of  which  so 
much  had  been  said-  He  did  not  mean  to  argue,  that 
it  could  debar  the  Irish  from  accepting  the  offer  of  an 
union ;,  but  he  affirmed,  that,  whatever  additional  ar- 
rangements might  have  been  intended  by  its  framers, 
no  scheme  inconsistent  with  the  independence  then  re- 
cognised  was  entertained  by  those  statesmen. 

He  then  contended  for  the  probability  of  a  gradual 
removal  of  the  chief  evils  of  Ireland,  without  the  risque 
of  an  obtruded  union.  From  the  year  1782  to  the  late 
rebellion,  arts  and  civilisation  had  made  a  great  pro-; 
gress  in  that  country  ;  and,  though  the  disastrous  com- 
motions had  checked  improvement  in  those,  respects^ 
the  return  of  tranquillity  re-invigprated  the  hopes  of 
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all  who  looked  forward  to  the  increase  of  national 
prosperity* 

In  discussing  the  question  of  catholic  emancipation, 
he  leaned  to  the  side  of  indulgence  and  concession*  Ho 
lamented  the  recall  of  earl  FitzWiiliam  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  prospect  of  obtaining  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Irish  parliament  in  the  claims  of  the  catholics ;  and 
he  still  thought  that  their  wishes  might  be  gratified  by 
the  existing  legislature  without  danger  to  the  protestant 
interest. 

We  may  sum  up  the  remainder  of  this  geridemafr's 
speech  by  intimating,  that,  as  the  very  proposal  had 
thrown  Ireland  into  a  state  of  violent  fermentation,  be 
pronounced  it  rash  and  impolitic  to  record  in  the  jour- 
nals of  our  parliament  iny  determination  whatever  on? 
the  subject ;  that,  on  one  account  above  all  others,  he 
deprecated  a  continuance  of  discussion,  as  it  was  pro- 
motive of  inquiries  into  the  competence  of  parliaments 
under  the  constitution  of  these  realms,  and  into  the 
abstract  rights  of  the  people  under  the  fundamental 
laws  of  civil  society— inquiries  which  might  prove  very 
dangerous  in  these  unsettled  times ;  that,  adverting  to 
our  revolution,  he  developed  his  'own  political  creed, 
which  was  that  of  a  moderate  whig ;  that  he  ton* 
demned  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  present  busi- 
ness as  less  regular  and  judicious  than  that  which  had 
been  pursued  in  the  case  of  the  Scotish  tmioft  ;  and, 
drawing  a  contrast  between  the  circumstances  of  the 
respective  countries  at  that  conjuncture  and  at  this  pe-< 
riod,  represented  an  union,  in  the  former  case,  as  ne- 
cessary for  preventing  a  war  or  a  total  separation, 
while  he  denied  the  existence  of  such  necessity  in  the 
tase  of  Ireland. 

The  division  which  followed  this  debate  exhibited  a 

* 
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great  difference  of  number;    for  only   19  appeared 

against  the  progress  of  the  union,  while    131  voted 

for  it. 

Weary  of  debate,  the  house  merely  formed  a  com- 
miftee,  and  then  adjourned.  The  next  day,  before 
the  speaker  left  the  chair,  Mr.  Sheridan,  referring  to 

some  observations  which  had  occurred  in  former  dis- 
cussions, delivered  his  decided  opinions,  importing  that, 
besides  the  multiplied  perils  which  would  attend  the 
prosecution  of  die  scheme  of  union  at  the  present 
time,  it  would  never  be  a  desirable  measure,  as  it  would 
not  augment  the  prosperity  of  either  country,  and 
might  endanger  the  liberties  of  both  ;  *nd  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  competency  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment to  accept  the  surrender  of  the  independence  of 
another  legislature,  that  of  Ireland  had  no  right,  con* 
sistehtly  with  its  duty  to  the  people  whom  it  represent* 
ed,  to  resign  its  separate  existence. 

When  Mr.  Douglas  had  taken  die  chair,  Mr.* 
Bantces  signified  his  objections  to  an  union.  He  re- 
presented Ireland  as  being  in  such  a  disordered  state, 
that  it  was  not  only  inexpedient  but  unsafe  to  coalesce 
with  her.  An  union,  he  said,  would  not  remedy  her 
evils  ;  but  her  own  parliament  might  gradually  redress 
her  grievances.  That  legislature  ought  to  retrace  some 
of  its  steps,  and,  drawing  a  line  between  the  disaffected 
and  the  loyal  catholics,  re-enact  restrictive  laws  against 
the  former,  while  the  latter  should  be  admitted  to  all 
the  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  the  protestants.  British 
intrigue  and  faction  ought  also  to  be  studiously  checked 
in  Ireland,  as  they  had  been  productive  of  much  evil.  The 
proposed  incorporation,  he  thought,  would  not  tend 
to  tranquillise  that  country  :  k  would  perhaps  increase 
the  number  of  the  enemies  of  the  government,  and  not 
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add  any  real  strength  to  the  empire.  The  connexion, 
from  the  unity  of  the  executive  power,  was  sufficiently 
close  to  prevent  a  material  discordancy  of  sentirpent 
in  great  political  questions ;  and  commercial  advan- 
tage would  likewise  contribute  to  bind  Ireland  to  Gre^- 
Britain. 

pThe  Speaker  of  the  house  (Mr.  Adi>ington  #} 
then  addressed  the  committee.  Far  from  agreeing  with, 
{lis  friend,  Mr.  Bankes,  either  in  his  opinion  of  the 
insecurity  of  any  union  which  might  be  at  this  tijns 
effected,  or  in  his  assertion  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
Hibernian  legislature  to  the  redrpss  of  those  grievances 
which  required  parliamentary  interposition,  he  was 
convinced,  from  the  situation  of  Ireland  at  this  mo- 
ment, not  merely  of  the  expediency,  but  of  the  urgent 
necessity  of  an  union,  and  was  firmly  of  opinion, 
that,  though  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  might  of 
itself  redress  some  grievances  and  remove  some  causes 
of  "irritation,  there  were  radical  and  inherent  evils  for 
which  nothing  but  ari  incorporation  of  the  two  legisla- 
tures  could  provide  a  remedy.  *  Xhe  state  of  Ireland, 
he  said,  had  at  no  period  of  its  history  .been  such  as  to 
afford  satisfaction  to  any  mind  that  could  justly  appre- 
ciate the  blessings  of  a  well-ordered,  a  flourishing, 
and  a  happy  condition  of  civil  society.  '  The  bounty  of 
Providence  had,  indeed,  been  displayed  in  that  coun- 
try by  a  fertile  soil,  and  by  abundant  means  of  internal 
improvement  and  prosperity.  Jts  inhabitants  were  not 
less  distinguished  than  those  of  Great-Britain,  in  cor- 
responding stations  of  life,  for  eloquence,  for  literary 
and  scientific  attainments,  and  for  those  talents  and 
exertions  which  had  established  the  naval  and  military 


*  Now  first  commissioner  of  the  treafury  and  chancellor  of  the  cx> 
chequer.  * 
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tpnown  of  the  British  empire.  Their  *  form  of  go^ 
^ernment  was  the  same  as  our  own  ;  but  it  wantdd  its. 
true  characteristics  ;  it  did  not,  like  ours,  bestow  and 
receive  general  confidence  and  protection  ;  for  it  was 
not  connected  by  ties  which,  he  trusted,  were  here  in- 
dissoluble, with  fhe  obvious  interests,  the  feelings  and 
the  sentiments  pf  the  great  body  of  the  people.' 

J&then  traced  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  animo- 
sity which  had  led  to  insurrection  and  rebellion;  but,  as 
there  was  nothing  neiy  in  thjs  part  of  his  speech,  or  in 
Jbis  sketch  pf  th?  concessions  $f  Great-Britain  to  Ire- 
land in  the  reign  of  his  present  rnajesty,  we  shall  pass 
onward  to  his  succeeding  observations.   The  settlement 
pf  the  year  1789  having  loosened  the  ancient  ties  of 
connexion  between  the  fcing4oms,  without  substituting 
?ny  others  in  their  plac$,  it  was  necessary,  he  said,  to 
pursue  a  different  plan.     Threp  schemes  had  been  pro- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  and  for  the  improve-, 
jnent  and  perpetuation  of  her  connexion  with  this  coun- 
try.    TJiese  related  to  the  emancipation  of  the  caiho- 

* 

Ucs,  to  tlje  re-enactment,  either  partial  or  total,  of  the 
laws  against  popery,  and  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
parliaments  of  the  two  realms.  The  first  scheme,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  .opinions  and  views  of  its  advo- 
cates, included  a  parliamentary  reform  ;  and,  as  it  tend- 
ed to  take  the  influence  from  property,  and  give  it  to 
numbers,  it  threatened  great  injury,  if  not  ruin,  to  the 
protestant  interest.  He  wds  not  one  of  those  who  were 
unwilling  to  remove  the  real  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  protestant  ascendency  ;  but  he  was  strongly 
disinclined  to  a  scheme  which  might  expose  that  esta- 
blishment to  immediate  and  perhaps  inevitable  danger. 
Jndeed,  the  only  measure  which  promised. to  secure  the 
protestants,  and  at  the  same  time  to  favor  the  catholics 
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in  a  reasonable  degree,  was  that  of  a  legislative  union* 
—With  regard  to  the  re-enactment  of  tho  restrictive 
code,  he  allowed  that  the  act  of  17939  which  had  grati- 
fied the  catholics  by  a  removal  of  particular  disabili- 
ties, tended  to  endanger  the  interests  of  their  adversa- 
tits;  fat  he  was  of  opinion,  that  a  renewal  of  such 
restrictions,  by  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
the  Irish,  would  Aggravate  die  evils  under  which  the 
nation  groaned.— The  third  scheme  was  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  either  of  these,  and  was  indeed  the  only  plan 
which  promised  to  be  efficacious.     His  opinion  on  this 
Subject  was  '  sanctioned  by  great  and  respectable  autho- 
rities/— by  sir  Matthew  Decker,  sir  William  Petty,  sir 
Josfah  Child — by  Molyneux,  the  friend  of  Locke-— and 
by  many  distinguished  men  of  die  present  time.    With 
the  sentiments  of  these  friends  of  an  union  he  would 
contrast  those  which  were  professed  by  Dr.  Mac-Nevin 
and  the  united  Irishmen,  whose  decided  repugnance  to* 
a  measure  that  tended  to  the  frustration  of  their  traito- 
rous projects  served  to  demonstrate  its  necessity*     That 
ft  was  '  calculated  to  avert  much  probable  evil  from 
both  countries,  and  to  produce  positive  and  substan- 
tial advantages  to  both,'  he  could  affirm  without  hesi- 
tation. 

A  very  material  consideration  in  favor  of  an  union 
was,  that  it  would  preclude  the  inconvenience  and  dan- 
ger which  might  be  apprehended  from  the  discordant 
determinations  of  -separate  and  independent  legislatures. 
Instancing  the  commercial  propositions  and  the  re- 
gency, the  Speaker  observed  that,  in  the  former  case, 
'  the  sensitive  jealousy  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  de- 
prived that  country  of  the  obvious  and  undisputed  ad- 
vantages which  would  arise  from  a  free  access  to  the 
home  market  of  Great-Britain ;'  and  that,  in  the  lat-> 
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*ef,  *  the  diversity  of  opinion,  which  occurred  in  thfr 
two  parliaments,  led  not  only  to  a  difference  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  power  and  authority,  but  as  to  the  identity 
<>f  the  person  by  whom,  during  the  illness  of  his  ma- 
jesty, the  functions  of  executive  government  were  to  be 
Exercised/  The  same  person  was,  indeed,  nominated 
By  both,  but  by  one  as  a  matter  of  choice,  by  the 
other  in  virtue  of  a  supposed  right ;  in  one  kingdont 
he  wag  to  have  more  limited  powers,  in  the  other  the 
same  powers  and  prerogatives  as  the  monarch  himself. 
It  was  therefore  obvious,  that  the  discordant  principles 
which  operated  at  that  juncture,  and  which  occasioned 
the  delegation  of  different  degrees  of  authority,  might 
also  have  led  to  the  appointment  of  different  individu- 
als, at  the  hazard  of  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  the 
Empire,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  of  that 
statute  which  declared  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was 
inseparably  annexed  io9  and  dependent  upon,  the  crown 
of  Great-Britain.  It  was  imagined  by  some,  that,  as 
both  countries  had  the  same  executive  magistrate,  great 
embarrassments  or  dangers  could  not  arise  from  a  dif- 
ference of  legislative  opinion  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  people  had  privileges,  of  which  the 
power  of  the  purse  was  the  most  important ;  that  this 
privilege  ought  not  to  be  borne  down  by  prerogative  ; 
that  it  might,  at  a  period  of  public  emergency,  be  dif- 
ferently exercised  in  both  countries  ;  and  that  the  co- 
operation of  the  two  leading  branches  of  the  empire 
could  never  be  ensured,  even  on  occasions  in  which  its 
security  and  independence  were  deeply  and  essentially 
involved.  On  .  the  contrary,  if  the  present  measure 
should  be  carried  into  effect,  it  would  preclude  the  dis- 
cordance to  which  he  alluded,  and  might  lead  to  a  co- 
incidence 
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incidence  of  views  and  sentiments  in  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  both  kingdoms. 

No  consideration,  he  added,  so  forcibly  impelled  hup 
to  wish  for  an  union,  as  his  conviction  of  the  beneficial 
consequences  which  would  result  from  it  to  the  internal 
situation  of  Ireland.  He  had  no  doubt  of  its  leading 
to  the  removal  of  a  principal  ground  of  animosity,  by 
precluding  that  species  of  contest  which  had  hitherto 
subsisted  for  political  authority  and  power  j  and, 
among  the  lower  orders  of  society,  hp  was  confident 
that  its  salutary  effects  would  be  found  in  that  change 
of  manners,  the  result  of  habitual  industrv,  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  transfer  of  capital  from 
Great-Britain  to  Ireland.  Such  an  application  of 
wealth  would  operate  on  every  class  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and,  notwithstanding  what  had  been  said  of  the 
probable  aggravation  of  the  evil  arising  from  the  non- 
residence  of  the  opulent  proprietors  of  land  in  that 
country,  every  thing  which  had  a  tendency  to  give  secui- 
rity  to  property  and  improvement  to  manners  would 
prove  the  fallacy  of  such  a  supposition.  Even  *  those 
wastes  and  fastnesses  which  afforded  retreat  to  the  ma* 
rauder,  the  assassin,  and  the  rebel,  would  be  the  scenes 

« 

of  cheerful  labor  and  protected  industry,  of  mutual 
confidence  and  social  intercourse,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  and  guardianship  of  well-administered  and  be- 
neficent  laws/ 

It  had  been  said,  that  the  measure  would  not  pro- 
duce  any  immediate  advantage  tp  the  catholics  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  to  this  assertion  Mr.  Addington  could  not 
accede.  The  elective  franchise,  bestowed  -  on  those 
sectaries  in  1793,  could  hardly  be  considered  as  a  boon 
to  them,  as  the  right,  with  the  limitation  annexed  to 

it, 
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it,  could  not  In  general  be  exercised  without  some  de- 
gree of  violence  to  their  opinions  and  their  feelings, 
and  could  only  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  contributing 
to  form  a  house  of  commons,  the  whole  body  of  which 
they  conceived  to  be  adverse  to  theif  interests.  But  the . 
same  franchise,  when  employed  in  contributing  to  form 
the  representation  in  an  united  parliament,  would  be 
accompanied  with  the  satisfactory  reflexion,  that  'the 
individual  in  whose  ijehalf  it  was  exercised  would  be 
mixed  with  those,  a  majority  of  whom  were  uninfluenced 
by  the  prejudices  which  have  beeti  imputed  to  the  par- 
liament and  the  great  body  of  the  protestants  of  Ire- 
land/ / 

He  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  an  opinion  re- 
specting the  expediency  of  extending  to  the  catholics  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  event  of  an  union,  a 
more  ample  participation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
protestant  subjects  ;  but  he  quoted  a  passage  from  one 
of  the  speeches  of  Dr.  Duigenanj  importing,  that  an 
union,  even  if  it  should  be  at  all  detrimental,  would  be 
much  less  prejudicial  to  the  Romanists  of  Ireland  than 
to  any  other  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  that  king- 
dom, as  the  preponderance  of  the  protestant  body  of 
the  whole  empire  would  be  sufficiently  great  to  extin- 
guish all  jealousy  and  rivalry  between  protestants  and 
catholics  for  ever,  and  render  it  unnecessary  to  curb  the 
latter  by  any  exclusive  law. 

The  union  with  Scotland  having  been  ably  discussed 
•for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  he  forbore  to  enter  into 
particulars  on  that  head,  merely  saying,  that,  though 
the  animosity  between  the  English  and  Scots,  at  the 
time  which  immediately  preceded  the  union,  had  led 
them  to  the  verge  of  hostilities,  the  *  grounds  of  distrust 

pnd  complaint  were  thereby  entirely  done  away,  and 

that 
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that  there  were  circumstances  tending  to  facilitate  21* 
intimate  connexion  between  this  country  and  Ireland/ 
and  to  incorporate  the  two  nations,  which  did  not  be- 
long to  the  relative  predicament  of  England  and  Scot< 
land.  In  illustration  of  the  latter  remark,  he  observed, 
that  here,  and  in  Ireland,  the  same  code  of  civil  and 
criminal  law  prevailed ;  the  same  forms  for  the  adrai* 
lustration  of  justice  and  for  the  purposes  of  legislation, 
die  same  succession  to  the  crown,  and  the  same  esta-* 
Wished  religion,  existed  in  both  countries. 

Two  objections  to   the  measure,  he  said,  required 
more  notice  than  the  rest :  one  related  to  the  compe-r 
tency  of  the  Hibernian  parliament  for  its  adoption ;  the; 
other  to  the  adjustment  of  the  year  1789,    In  examin- 
ing rhe  former  question,  it  appeared  to  him*  that  the 
new  doctrines  of  the  times  were  on  one  side,  and  the 
sound  principles,  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  British 
constitution,  on  the  other.     The  highest  legal  authori- 
ties affirmed  the  extent  and  the  supremacy  of  the  power 
of  parliament.     That  its  functions  ought  on  all  occa- 
sions to  be  exercised  with  the  utmost  circumspection, 
would  be  readily  and  universally  allowed ;  but  it  must 
at  the  same  time  be  admitted,  that  parliament  had  '  the 
power  and  the  right  to  new-model  the  constitution,  to? 
alter  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  change  this  esta- 
blished religion  of  these  kingdoms,  when  die  public 
security  and  welfare  seemed  to  require  such  innovations^ 
•  Where  then  (he  asked),  if  not  in  parliament,  can  the* 
means  of  carrying  into  effect  such  an  arrangement  as* 
{hat  which  is  now  in  contemplation,  however  neces- 
sary, and  however  approved,  be  supposed  to  reside  ?  Not 
in  the  constituent  body ; — for  it  cannot  justly  be  said  that 
the  electors  delegated  a  trust  to  their  representatives  with* 
a  reservation  in  particular  cases ; — not  in  the  people  at 

large ;. 
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large ;  for  sujch  a  supposition  wouW  imply  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  government.  It  is  indeed  an  established 
truth,  that,  while  die  constitution  exists,  the  only  legi- 
timate sanction  of  public  opinion,  and  its  only  efficient 
authority,  must  be  derived  from  die  proceedings  of 
parliament. 

In  treating  of  tbe  second  topic,  he  said^thfft  the  attempts 
to  preclude  the  discussion  of  the  present  subject,  by  the 
denomination  of  a  final  adjustment,  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  proceedings  of  the  year  1 762,.  struck 
him  with  more  astonishment  than  even  those  which  he 
had  read  and  heard  against  the  sufficiency  of  parlia* 
ment.  If  any  importance  were  to  be  attached  to  those 
words,  he*  should  have  expected  to  find  them  solemnly 
recorded  in  acts .  of  the  respective  legislatures,  as  the 
basis  of  the  new  relation  which  then  took  place  be-i 
Iween  the  twp  countries :  but  what  was  the  fact  ?  They 
were  introduced  in  a  message  from  the  king,  and  no- 
ticed in  the  addressee  of  the  British  parliament,  and  of 
the  house  of  Jords  in  Ireland;  but,  in  the  address  oi 
the  house  of  commons  of  that  country,  they  were  not 
to  be  found ;  and,  as  it  had  been  the  practice  (and  * 
judicious  one  it  was,  in  case  of  a  general  concurrence 
of  opinion),  that  the  address  should  accord  with  the 
speech  or  the  message  from  his  majesty,  the  omission 
was  remarkable. 

In  truth,  all  that  bad  been  said  cm  this  part  of  the 
subject  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  dispute  about  words.  -r 
for  he  was  ready  to  acknqwlege,  that  the  British  par- 
liament would  justly  incur  die  imputation  of  a  g*om 
fc&each  of  faith,  if  it  should  aii*,  either  directly  or  in~ 
directly,  at  the  resumption  of  the  power  and  supremacy 
which  were  then  solemnly  renounced;  and  that  the 
adjustment,,  as  far  as  the  independency  of  the  Irish  pant 

Uament 
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.  liament  was  concerned,  was  really  and  absolutely  filial 
and  conclusive ;  but,  if  the  argument,  which  waif 
meant  to  be  founded  on  these  words,  could  be  expected 
to  avail,  it  must  not  only  pass  over  the  measure  which 
took  place  in  the  subsequent  year,  and  the  resolution  of 
the  17th  of  May,  1782,  which  immediately  succeeded 
the  permission  of  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of 
the  sixth  year  of  George  I.  but  it  must  contend  that 
the  true  import  of  the  words  was  so  binding  and  peremp^ 
tory,  as  to  bar  the  possibility  of  adopting  any  ulterior^ 
arrangement  of  the  nature  of  that  to  which  they  might 
be  supposed  to  apply,  however  demanded  by  the  ob* 
vious  interests  and  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries.  Such  a  proposition  could  hot  be  maintains 
ed  ;  and,  if  not,  the  argument  wkh.  which  it  was 
necessarily  connected  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

On  the  surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  and  the  sacrifice  of  its  independence,  which 
had  been  imputed  to  the  present  measure,  he  was  noc 
disposed  to  dwell;  the  futility  of  the  arguments  on 
which  those  objections  were  founded,  had  been,  in  his 
opinion,  fully  demonstrated  :  he  would  only  say,  that,  if 
an  uniform  coincidence  should  take  place  between  the 
legislatures,  the  independence  of  one  or  the  other  would 
be  liable  to  be  called  in  question ;  and  that,  without? 
such  a  coincidence,  the  interests  of  the  empire,  and 
eventually  the  connexion  between  the  countries,  might 
be  endangered. 

One  objection,  he  allowed,  had  some  force.  He  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  house  of  commons,  as 
at  present  constituted,  was  a  true  and  faithful  represen- 
tative of  the  people  of  Great-Britain  ;  that  in  this  as-1 
sembly  their  opinions  and  their  wishes  (he  did  not  mean 
the  fluctuating  and  fleeting  impressions  of  the,  day,  but 

those 
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those  which  were  the  result  of  correct  information  and 
deliberate  reflexion)  had  their  due  influence,  and  were 
fully  and  accurately  expressed.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
.  contemplate  a  proposal  for  .such  an  augmentation  of  its 
numbers,  and  the  possible  effects  which  might  be  pro- 
duced by  it,  without  a  considerable  degree  of  anxiety. 
But  he  was  not  inclined  to  oppose  a  conjectural  and 
contingent  evil  to  that  which  was  positive  and  immedi- 
ate ;  or,  if  he  should,  he  must  cautiously  compare  one 
with  the  other,  and  strike  the  balance.  The  pressing 
evils  were  uppermost  in  his  mind ;  and  every  other 
remedy  which  had  been  suggested  appeared  to  him  to 
be  fraught  with  consequences  far  more  injurious  than 
any  of  those  which  this  circumstance  was  capable  of 
producing. 

Of  danger  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  coun- 
try he  entertained  no  serious  apprehension.  It  was 
not  true  that  Britain  would  necessarily  lose  what  Ire- 
land  would  gain.  He  knew,  besides,  die  liberality  and 
the  good  sense  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
this  country.  If  Ireland  should  cease  to  be  a  separate 
kingdom,  they  would  not  wish  to  with-tiold  from  her 
inhabitants  a  fair  and  equal  participation  of  the  advan- 
tages which  were  enjoyed  by  themselves ;  and  they 
were  fully  aware  that  whatever  contributed  to  promote 
industry  and  to  produce  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  had  a 
tendency  to  give  additional  security  and  stability  to  the 
trading  interests  of  Great-Britain. 

After  a  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  subject,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  greater  advantages  were  now  of- 
fered to  Ireland  than  had  ever  been  afforded  by  any 
single  measure  to  any  country ;  that  the  union  WQuld 
greatly  augment  the  national  resource?,  and  place  upon 
a  rock  which  would  be  impregnable,  as  far  a*  that 

n  term 
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term  coulcl  be  'applied  to  ahy  human  establishment,  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  British  empire.  His  ideas 
and  hopes  ereh  extended  farther,  as  he  was  fully  per- 
suaded, that  whatever  tended  to  consolidate  and  maih- 
fain  the  power  and  the  independence  of  these  kingdoms 
was  6f  signal  importance  to  the  best  and  most  valuable 
.  interests  of  mankind. 

The  chairman  then  put  the  question  upon  die  first 
and  four  following  resolutions ;  .  and  the  committee 
agreed  to  each.  The  mention  of  the  sixth  *  called  tip 
Mr.  Wilberforce  Bird,  who  considered  it  as  requiring 
particular  deliberation,  from  the  effect  which  it  might 
have  on  some  important  branches  of  manufacture  car- 
ried on  in  this  kingdom,  and  requested  that  it  might  toot 
be  precipitately  sanctioned,  Mr.  Pitt  thought  it  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  the  general  welfare,  in  what  part 
of  the  empire  a  particular  manufacture  should  be  car- 
ried on,  provided  it  were  in  a  place  where  it  was  most 
likely  to  flourish ;  and  he  was  happy  in  being  able  to 
say,  that  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  this  country 
were  fer  from  being  in  such  an  improsperous  or  pre- 
carious condition  as  to  give  cause  of  apprehending 
danger  from  the  proposed  concessions  to  Ireland. 

To  the  remaining  resolutions  the  committee  now 
assented ;  and,  on  the  r4th,  a  motion  was  made  for 
receiving  the  report. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  then  stated  his  reasons  for  opposirig 
the  measure.  He  first  dwelt  on  the  unfavorable  recep- 
tion which  had  attended  the  proposal  in  Ireland,  where 
it  was  obnoxious  to  a*  great  majority  of  the  people. 
This  consideration  alone,  he  thought,  ought  to  inducre 
the  minister  to  relinquish  his  scheme.    It  was  hazard- 

•  See  p age  t%6. 
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ous  to  persist  in  it,  as  discontent  and  jealousy  might 
so  increase  that  the  mal-contents  might  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  with  efiect  their  traitorous  efforts  for 
the  total  separation  of  the  two  countries.     The  com- 
petency of  the  Irish  parliament  to  its  adoption  he  was 
strongly  disposed  to  doubt ;  and,  to  support  his  opinion, 
he  referred  to  the  authority  of  Messieurs  Lee  anil  Plun- 
ket*,  men  of  eminence  in  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  members  of  the  Hibernian  legislature.— -He  then 
endeavoured  to  answer  some  of  die  arguments  for  an 
union,  by  alleging  that  a  resident  legislature  would  be 
better  qualified  than  a  remote  parliament  to  remove  the 
internal  evils  of  Ireland ;  that  it  would  be  more  likely 
to  detect  seditious  intrigues ;  that,  as  the  country  bad 
thriven  for  many  years  past,  it  would  be  inexpedient, 
en  pretence  of  improvement,  to  make  an  attempt  which 
might  check  the  progress  of  its  prosperity  ;  and  that 
the  hopes  of  augmenting  the  wealth  of  Ireland  by  a 
transfer  of  British  capital  might  be  frustrated  by  that 
insecurity  which  would  accompany  the  continuance  of 
religious  feuds. — He  disapproved  the  scheme  on  another 
ground.     The  Irish  members  of  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment,' sensible  of  their  inferiority  in  point  of  number 
and  interest,  would  be  inclined,  for  the  good  of  their 
country,  to  court  the  favor  of  the  minister,  by  joining 
his  phalanx  ;  and  this  accession  would  tend  to  destroy 
the  fair  balance  of  the  English  constitution. 

Lord  Granville  Leveson- GpwER  declared 
himself  a  cordial  friend  to  an  union,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  necessary  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  both 

countries. 

» 

Mr.  Robert  Peel,  who,  in  the  year  1785,  had 
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appeared  at  the  bar  as  a  petitioner  against  the  commer- 
cial propositions,  declared  that  the  support  which  he 
now  gave  to  the  scheme  of  incorporation  arose  from 
a  change  of  circumstances  rather  than  of  sentiments,  as 
the  former  plan,  in  offering  extraordinary  advantages 
to  an  inferior  state,  which  had  in  some  measure  a  di- 
versity of  interest,  was  much  less  expedient  than  one. 
which  would  promote  a  community  of  interest  by  a 
completeness  of  union. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  from  Mr,  Peel's  con- 
cern in  the  mercantile  profession,  that  he  would  have 
copiously  discussed  the  sixth  resolution ;  but,  though 
he  thought    it  his  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  that  article,  he  contented  himself  with  saying, 
'It  must  be  the  intention  of  every  one  to  place  both 
countries  on  an  equal  footing ;  and,  though  nothing 
can  be  apprehended  unfavorable  to  this  country  during 
the  present  low  circumstances  of  Ireland,  it  [the  com- 
mercial article]  may  have  an  operation,  at   a   future 
time,  highly  prejudicial  to  our  domestic  industry.  Each 
country  is  to  provide   for  its  own  public  debt;  and, 
that  of  Great-Britain  being  infinitely  larger  than  the 
debt  of  Ireland,  heavy  taxes  are  necessarily"  imposed  on 
almost  every  article  of  consumption ;   which  has  so 
strong  a  tendency  to  enhance  the  price  of  labor,  that 
goods  manufactured  under  such  a  pressure  cannot  be 
offered  oa  equally  low  terms  with  the  produce  of  labor 
in  places  where  similar  burthens  do  not  exist.     Unless 
this  objection  be  removed,  the  measure  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  the  concurrence  of  Great-Britain.     I 
feel  it  the   more  necessary  to  urge  this  point,  from 
having  perceived  in  the  Irish- government  a  want  of 
that  liberality  which  characterises  our  own.  The  com- 
mercial intercourse  now  subsisting  betwixt  the  coun- 
tries 
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tries  has  lost,  every  feature  of  reciprocity,  British  ma- 
nufactures being  heavily  taxed  on  their  admission  into 
Ireland,  whilst  the  goods  of  that  kingdom  meet  with 
every-  encouragement  here.  Whatever  may  be  the 
conduct  of  Ireland  respecting  the  propositions  of  an 
union,  I  trust  that  the  firmness  of  administration  will 
be  such,  as  to  refuse  all  concession  to  menace  and  in- 
trigue, and  that  the  aid  which  it  may  be  deemed  neces- 
-  sary  to  extend  in  future  to  that  nation  will  be  received 
as  the  genuine  offspring  of  affection.  I  always  will 
oppose  the  giving  of  much  for  nothing,  when  de- 
manded as  a  matter  of  right/ 

He  took  a  superficial  notice  of  other  parts  of  the 
plan  ;  and,  while  he  affirmed  that  both  kingdoms  would 
derive  from  it  additional  strength  and  security,  he  attri- 
buted the  greater  share  of  benefit  to  Ireland.  He  stated 
the  case  of  two  commercial  houses ;  one  being  *  of 
.  the  first  respectability/  having  *  an  immense  capital,* 
and  extending  its  concerns  to  every  part  of  the  globe ; 
the  other  '  in  a  comparatively  low  situation,  with  little 
property,  limited  credit,  and  confined  connexions. '  A 
proposal  being  made  by  the  former  to  take  the  latter 
into  partnership  on  equal  terms,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  offer  would  be  eagerly  accepted ;  and,  each 
party  losing  its  distinct  firm,  the  two  houses  would 
then  become  one. 

Lord  Temple  regarded  an  union  as  pregnant  with 
various  advantages,  one  of  which  gave  him  particular 
gratification :  this  was,  its  anti-jacobin  tendency.  He 
declaimed  with  strong  invective  against  those  who, 
under  the  mask  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  wished  to 
efiect  a  revolution,  and  who  were  enemies  to  ev$ry 
establishment  of  civil  society.     The  pernicious  views 
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of  such  men,  he  thought,  would  be  frustrated  by  this 
judicious  measure ;  and  the  imperial  parliament  would 
jest  on  a  firm  basis,  defying  the  blind  zeal  of  innova- 
tion.—Another  advantage  would  appear  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  among  the  Irish.  The.  improve- 
ment of  the  arts  might  also  be  expected  from  a  more 
intimate  connexion  with  this  country ;  and  those  sources 
of  prosperity  which  Ireland  was  known  to  contain 
would  be  rendered  highly  productive  by  British  encou- 
ragement. She  would  exchange  her  nominal  independ- 
ence, under  which  she  had  suffered  many  misfortunes, 
for  substantial  benefits  and  permanent  security. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  lord  Temple, 
-who  had  severely,  animadverted  on  the  comparisons 
which  had  been  drawn  between  the  conduct  of  Great- 
Britain  and  that  of  France,  affirmed  •  that  the  measure 
might  justly  be  compared  with  .French  fraternisa- 
tion, if  its  promoters  should  attempt  to  (  cram  it  down 
the  throats  of  the  Irish.'  He  particularly  warned  the 
minister  of  the  danger  of  introducing  xoo  Irish  mem* 
}ers  into  the  British  house  of  commons,  to  add  to  his 
*  muzzled  majority.9  The  day  of  their  appearance 
might  be  rued  as  fatal  to  the  independence  and  happi- 
ness of  both  countries ;  and  Britain,  at  least,  might 
hereafter  say  of  it, 

Ille  diet  primus  lethi  primusqae  ma)orum 
Cawa  fuit. 

Mr.  Wilber force  Bird  was  of  opinion,  that 
Britain  would  be  greatly  injured  in  her  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures by  the  plan^of  union  ;  and  he  also  thought 
that  it  would  not  be  very  beneficial  to  Ireland  if  U 
fhould  be  forced  upon  that  country,  as  it  would  then, 

in 
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in  aJJ  probability,  inflame  and  prolong  animosities  and 
Visions. 

.  Lord  Morpeth:  bestowed  high  praise  on  the  mea- 
sure, both  in,  point  of  policy  and  of  benevoleqce ; 
*tnd»  considering  it-  as  the  only  scheme  which  could 
correct  the  vices  and  supply  the  defects  of  the.  Iriph  gOr 
v&QWpak  he  wa$  rea^dy  to.  ghe  it  his  most  strenuous 
support. 

Sir,  JoHif  Matsq^d  was  displeased  a£  the  agitation 
of  th$  qpestioa  relative  to  the  competency  of  parliaf 
ttjtsnt  to,  surrender  the  rights  supposed  to  be  intrusted  to 
it  by  the  people.     To  dispute  that  competency  was,  he 
ftaid>  to  maintain  the  sovereignty,  o£  the  people,  as  the 
only  source  of  government — a  doctrine  \yhich  would 
lead  tp  nothing  bwfc  anarchy  and  confusion.    Would 
these  disputants  pretend  that  parliament;  cannot  alter  its 
own  constitution,  inquire  into,  the  right  of  voting,  or 
regulate  the  qualifications  of  its  members  I  This  would 
be  a.  revival  of  the  detestable  and  detested  doctrine  of 
.  Tfapmas  Pairje  and  his  abettors,  who  assert  that  parlia- 
ment cannot  reform  itself  or  correct  its  abuses,  with- 
out having  jrecojur.se  to  the  advice  and  authority  of  a 
convention  of  the  people*    He  <Hd  not  suspect  the 
s&ember  who.  had  dwelt  on  this  topic  (Mr.  Hobhouse) 
of  entertaining  such  democratic  opinions,  but  was  will- 
ing to  give  him  credit  for  sentiments  more  strictly  con- 
stitutional.    The  full  competency  of  parliament  for  the 
enactment  of  an  union  could  not  justly  be  denied ;  and 
he  wa$  also  of  opinion  that  no  one  who  understood  the 
true  nature  of  government  could  doubt  the  policy  or 
the  propriety  of  the  measure,  calculated  as  it  was  for 
the  benefit  of  both  countries.    The%  present  government 
of  the  British  empire  was,  in  one  point  of  view,  a 

N  4  solecism 
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solecism  in  politics.  Two  independent  parliaments 
formed  the  organ  by  which  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
state  was  expressed.  Such  an  establishment  resem- 
bled a  monster  with  two  bodies  and  one  head,  the 
power  of  the  bead  being  checked  and  limited  by  that 
of  each  body.  The  best  political  writers  had  no  idea 
of  a  monster  of  this  kind  in  treating  of  compound* 
ed  governments.  They  stated  the  necessity  of  a  sove- 
reign power  to  direct  imperial  concerns,  as,  without 
the  regulating  principle  of  such  a  power,  the  opera* 
tions  of  government  could  not  be  properly  conducted, 
nor  could  any  rational  liberty  exist.  To  supply  this 
deficiency  in  the  British  dominions,  a  legislative  union 
was  desirable.  * 

He  then  exhibited  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Ireland 
from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  and  traced  the  progress  of  its 
civil  and  religious  dissensions.  As  long  as  the  physical 
force  of  the  country  should  be  at  variance  with  its  po- 
litical force,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people  should 
be  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  professors  of  a  different 
religion,  Ireland,  he  thought,  could  not  be  governed 
with  dispassionate  wisdom,  and  could  not  enjoy  such 
comfort  or  tranquillity  as  she  would  derive  from  the 
superintending  care  of  an  imperial  parliament.  The 
vices  of  the  government  would  then  be  remedied,  and 
the  evils  of  the  country  in  a  great  measure  re- 
moved. 

Colonel  Wood  agreed  with  the  speaker  of  die 
house  in  thinking  that  the  disorders  of  Ireland  might 
chiefly  be  attributed  to  some  radical  defect  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  That  religious  divisions 
had  a  considerable  effect  in  aggravating  those  disorders, 
he  firmly  believed  ;  but  from  this  remark  he  excepted 
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the  late  rebellion,  in  which  catholics  and  protectants 
Seemed  to  have  buried  their  religious  differences,  conspir- 
ing against  the  connexion  between  the  kingdoms  on 
true  Jacobinical  principles,  for  the  overthrow  of  every 
religious  as  well  as  political  institution,  and  for  the 
plunder  and  division  of  property.  The  return  of  such 
a  rebellion  would  most  effectually  be  prevented  by  an 
union. — He  did  not  coincide  with  those  who  were  in- 
clined to  attribute  the  growing  commercial  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  since  the  year  1782,  chiefly  to  the  independ- 
ence which  she  then  acquired.  That  prosperity  seemed 
rather  to  have  arisen  from  the  liberality  of  Britain. 
But,  as  the  increase  of  wealth  had  not  been  accom- 
panied  with  an  adequate  degree  of  tranquillity,  civili- 
sation,  and  comfort,  it  could  not*  be  said  that  the  coun- 
try had  been  wisely  governed';  and  as  the  two  parlia- 
ments, far  from  forming  any  bond  of  union,  held  out 
an  assailable  and  vulnerable  point  to  the  enemies  of 
both  countries,  the  most  prudent  course*  he  thought, 
would  be  a  speedy  incorporation. 

Mr.  Bankes  again  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  an 
union  ;  lord  Belgrave  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  it ; 
and  lieutenant-general  Fitzpatrick,  having  renewed  his 
declarations  respecting  the  adjustment  of  1782,  was 
again  answered  by  Mr.  Pitt.  On  a  division,  the  re- 
port was  ordered  to  be  brought  up,  the  votes  for  its 
reception  being  120  against  16. 

When  the  first  resolution  had  been  sanctioned  by 
the  house,  Mr.  Tierney,  alleging  that  this  would  suf* 
ficiently  indicate  the  disposition  of  the  assembly  towards 
an  union,  moved  that  the  consideration  of  the  rest 
should  be  postponed  for  three  months  ;  but  the  majority 
exploded  the  motion,  and  adopted  all  the  resolutions. 

The 


•  The  nc»t  proqedure  m  this  business  was  &  communis 
eetton  of  -the.  vote*  of  die  cocnmogs  to.  the .  lord*,  $t  3. 
eonfegenc*  which  took  pkoe  on  the  I 8th*  The  .peers 
OBkfcd  the  re5olutk>as  to  be  printed  ^ndsoroc  illustra- 
tive papers  to  fa  produce*}  »  but,  not;  being  inclined  to^ 
ptocipitate  discussion  of  the  subject,  they  suffered,  ^ 
ynomb  to  elapse  before  they  commenced  the  invests 
ga,tion. 
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CHAP.  V. 

JPmceectings  in  Ireland— Public  Meetings— Debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  a  ministerial  Motio?*— Rejection 
of  Lord  Carry9 s  Motion  for  an  Address  against  the 
Union. 
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ROM  the  parliamentary  scenes  of  Great-Britain  let 
lis  turn  our  attention  to  Ireland,  where  the  flame  of 
patriotism,  the  spirit  of  party,  the  zeal  of  animosity, 
and  the  pride  of  ambition,  operated  in  various  modes, 
and  pervaded  the  agitated  realm.  The  viceroy  and  his 
associates  neglected  no  means  which  seemed  likely  to 
promote  the  grand  object  of  their  wishes;  and,  by  the 
force  of  ministerial  influence,  they  added  occasional 
proselytes  to  their  phalanx.  But  they  were  strongly 
opposed  by  .many  even  of  their  former  friends,  and 
found  the  majority  of  the  nation  (however  desirous  of  a 
continuance  of  connexion)  unfriendly  to  the  scheme  of 
union. 

Frequent  meetings,  in  the  different  counties  of  Ire* 
land,  were  still  encouraged  by  the  anti-unionists  •>  and 
strong  resolutions  were  adopted  with  few  dissentient 
voices.  The  military  commanders  sometimes  inter* 
fcred,  on  pretence  of  preventing  the  intrusion  of  the 
lower  classes ;  but,  though  reports  were  circulated  of 
their  arbitrary  and  violent  conduct,  we  do  not  find  that 
the  freeholders,  burgesses,  or  freemen,  were  precluded 
by  the  army,  in  any  instance,  from  the  privilege  of 
declaring  their  opinions  in  regular  meetings. 

The 
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The  corporation  of  Dublin,  on  the  25th  of  January, 
voted  an  address  to  the  king,  expressing  a  sincere  wish 
for  the  preservation  of  British  connexion,  but  requesting 
that  he  would  not  persist  in  recommending  an  union. 
The  same  body,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  voted  thanks 
to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  other 
members  who  had  opposed  the  scheme,  which,  it  was 
said,  would  not  only  be  ruinous  to  Ireland,  but  threat* 
ened  danger  to  the  liberties  of  Great-Britain,  in  the 
addition  to  its  parliament  from  a  degraded  country. 
Some  of  the  commercial  bodies  of  the  capital  publicly 
delivered  sentiments  of  a  similar  nature  and  tendency  ; 
and  private  companies  vociferated  invectives  against  the 
measure. 

.  The  freeholders  of  Fermanagh  (on  the  26th)  added 
their  voices  to  those  of  the  other  anti-unionists ;  in 
King's  county  and  die  shire  of  Limerick  strong  de- 
clarations were  voted  in  the  same  spirit  of  opposition  \ 
and,  in  the  counties  of  Monaghan  and  Clare,  the 
electors  thanked  and  applauded  the  members  who  had 
counteracted  the  scheme.  In  February,  the  like  course 
was  pursued  by  the  freeholders  of  Cavan,  Tyrone,  and 
other  shires  ;  but,  in  that  of  Galway,  the  archbishop 
of  Tuam  and  other  respectable  individuals  dissented 
from  the  general  opinion  ;  and,  in  the  chief  town  of 
that  county,  an  address  was  voted  by  many  of  the  in- 
habitants, maintaining  the  necessity  of  an  incorpora- 
te ve  union.  The  question  being  stated  by  these  union- 
ists with  a  conciseness  not  destitute  of  force,  we  wilf 
quote  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs.  c  In  the  consti- 
tution of  the  empire,  as  it  at  present  stands,  we  disco- 
ver the  seeds  of  party  animosity  and  national  jealousy. 
A  protestant  parliament  and  a  catholic  people  !  hence 
religious  dissension  and  civil  discord.     Two  legislatures 

in 
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m  the  saipc  empire !  hence  local  prejudices  and  com- 
mercial rivalry.  By  the  settlement  of  1782,  the  Irish 
parliament  acquired  the  right  of  independent  legislation 
— a  right  equally  unsafe  to  exercise  or  not  to  exercise. 
To  exercise  it  would  have  been  to  endanger  the  unani- 
mity, and  thereby  to  hazard  the  division  of  the  empire  ; 
while,  by  declining  to  exercise  this  right,  the  Irish  par- 
liament brought  upon  itself  the  imputation  of  abject 
submission  to  the  British  legislature.  This  imputation 
begot  contempt — that  contempt  discontent — and   that 

discontent  rebellion.     For  this  radical  defect  in  the  po- 

# 

lity  of  the  empire,  we  can  see  but  one  remedy ;  and 
that  remedy  is  an  union.9 

In  the  commercial  city  of  Cork,  a  great  disunion 
prevailed ;  for,  while  many  of  the  traders  and  other  in- 
habitants were  zealous  for  the  ministerial  scheme,  a 
great  number  were  hostile  to  it.  Above  700  of  the  lat- 
ter Signed  and  published  an  address  of  thanks  to  the 
parliamentary  anti-unionists  in  general,  and  to  the  earl 
of  Cbarlemont  and  Mr.  Foster  in  particular. 

While  the  minds  of  the  Irish  were  in  a  state  of  ex- 
traordinary  agitation,  the  speech  which  Mr.  Pitt  de- 
livered on  the  23d  of  January,  was  communicated  to 
the  nation  in  the  ordinary  prints ;  and  many  of  our 
readers  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe,  that  some  of 
the  minister's  remarks  increased  the  public  ferment. 

When  it  was  moved  by  lord  Castlereagh  on  the  28th 
of  January,  that  the  house  of  commons  should  adjourn 
to  the  7th  of  February,  sir  John  Parnell  spoke,  in 
warm  terms  of  disapprobation,  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech, 
and  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion would  disappoint  the  eager  expectations  of  the 
British  cabinet.  The  pledge  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
measure  ought,  he  said,  to  put  the  parliament  and 
people  of  Ireland  on  their  guard,  and  teach  them  to 
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observe  with  the  most  cautious  vigilance  every  step 
which  might  be  taken  for  the  promotion  of  die  scheme. 
An  adjournment  was  therefore  unadviseabfe. 

Lord  Castle  reach  said,  that  a  newspaper  report 
of  a  speech'  in  the  British  parliament  was  not  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  influence  the  bouse  against  an  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.BARRiNGTON  affirmed,  that  the  speech  of  the 
British  minister,  as  given  in  the  English  vehicles  of  in- 
telligence, was  the  '  most  unwarrantable  and  over* 
bearing  denunciation  of  hostility  against  the  liberty  of 
Ireland  that  could  be  conceived ;'  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked  under  the  flimsy  pretence  of-  its  being 
a  newspaper  statement.  To  guard  against  the  danger 
which  impended  over  the  country,  the  house  ought  to 
sit  from  day  to  day,  and  answer  on  the  spur  of  the  oc- 
casion any  attempt  upon  the  rights  of  the  nation.  A 
civil  war,  he  hinted,  might  be  the  consequence  of  per- 
sisting in  the  rash  measure. 

Sir  Henry  Cavendish  favored  the  adjournment, 
and  represented  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
~Munster  as  being  almost  unanimous  in  support  of  an 
union ;  but  this  assertion  was  contradicted  on  strong 
grounds  by  sir  John  Freke  and  other  gentlemen* 

,  Mr.  Plunket,  that  the  people  might  have  more 
time  for  the  deliberate  intimation  of  their  sentiments, 
was  willing  to  agree  to  an  adjournment ;  but  he  hoped 
that  no  unfair  advantage  would  be  taken  of  it  by  the 
-ministers,  who,  he  added,  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to 
continue  in  office,  as  their  conduct  was  not  that  of  pa- 
triots, or  of  upright  governors  of  a  nation. 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby  wished  that  all  personali- 
ties against  the  ministry  might  be  avoided,  and  that  at-    ' 
tacks  should  be  solely  directed  against  the  odious  mea- 
sure which  was  in  agitation. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Rochtor*  and  Mr.  Wolfe,  though  dtey 
-were  desirous  of  supporting  the  general  system  of  ad- 
ministration, were  determined  enemies  to  the  scheme 
of  union,  and  -declared,  that,  if  the  cabinet  should 
persist  in  it,  they  would  oppocfe  k  with  the  utmost  vi- 
gor in  every  stage  of  its  progress. 

Mr.  Maxwell  conjured  all  those  members  who 
bad  any  regard  for  the  interest  of  their  country  to  watch 
with  unceasing  attention  the  proceedings  of  the  court, 
and  not  suffer  any  advantage  to  be  taken  by  the  arhV 
fices  or  the  pertinacity  of  the  abettors  of  an  union, 

LondCASTLEREAGH  promised  that,  if  his  majesty's 
counsellors  should  think  it  their  duty  again  to  propose 
this  measure,  full  notice  should  be  given  of  such  in- 
tention. 

This  declaration  did  not  satisfy  the  anti-unionists, 
who  resolved  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  for  procu- 
ring such  a  parliamentary  determination,  such  a 
pledge  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  constitu- 
tion, as  might  oblige  the  cabinet  finally  to  relinquish 
the  scheme*  With  this  view,  on  the  15th  of  Fe- 
bruary, lord  CpRRY  (son  of  the  earl  of  Belmore) 
moved  that  the  house  of  commons  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  general  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
and  consider  of  an  address  to  the  king,  declaring  an  in- 
violable  attachment  to  British  connexion,  and  repre- 
senting a  separate  independent  parliament  as  essential  to 
the  interest  and  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

LordCASTLBRBAGH  contended  that  the  motion  was 
not  only  unnecessary,  as  it  was  known  that  the  mi-, 
nistry  did  not  intend  to  press  the  measure  of  union  at 
a  time  of  public  irritation,  but  might  be  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  views  of  the  disaffected  by  clogging  the 
wheels  of  government. 

But, 
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But,  as  hi?  lordship  did  not  say  tliat  the  court  was 
willing  to  abandon  the  measure,  a  debate  of  the  follow- 
ing complexion  arose. 

Mr.  F.  Knox  could  not. witness  without  alarm  die 
apparent  determination  of  the  ministers  to  persist  in  an 
obnoxious  scheme ;  nor  was  he  pleased  with  the  mode 
in  which  they  attempted  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The 
dismission  of  able  and  upright  servants  of  the  crown, 
the  alternatives  of  menace  and  allurement,  Were  not, 
he  thought,  the  most  proper  or  patriotic  methods  of 
effecting  any  measure.  The  insults  by  which  Ireland 
had  been  degraded  in  a  late  celebrated  speech  *,  and  the 
threat  of  forcing  her  into  a  full  submission,  ought  to 
rouse  all  die  energies  of  her  spirit ;  and  all  her  true 
sons  would,  he  was  confident,  defend  their  liberties 
with  the  greatest  vigor,  and  hurl  the  thunderbolt  of  venge- 
ance upon  all  who  should  attempt  to  enslave  them. 

Mr.  Tighe  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  pro* 
ppsed  address,  as,  whatever  might  be  pretended  by  the 
ministry,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  let  the 
question  rest.  This,  he  said,  sufficiently  appeared 
from  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  with  an  unjusti- 
fiable disregard  for  the  feelings  of  the  Irish,  had  per- 
suaded the  British  house  of  commons  to  offer  a  set  of 
resolutions  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  tending  to  the  ruin 
of  that  independence  which  was  the  boast  and  the  glory 
of  Ireland.  The  country  had  been  highly  benefited  by 
an  internal  and  independent  legislature  ;  and  its  future 
prosperity  would  be  much  more  effectually  promoted 
by  a  continuance  of  such  a  parliament  than  by  an  in- 
corporation with  any  other. 

Colonel  Vereker,  Mr.  Dobbs,  and  Mr.  Handcock, 

*  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  of  the  31st  of  January. 

were 
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were  friendly  td  the  motion  ;  Mr.  Vandeleur  and  Mr. 
Martin  deemed  it  unnecessary ;  Mr.  Ruxton  and  Mr. 
O'Donel  strongly  supported  it. 

Dr.  Browne  did  not  consider  the  motion  as  unne- 
cessary.   It  was  forced  upon  the  house,  he  said, '  by 

the  British  parliament ;  and,  if  the  subject  should  con- 

» 

tinue  to  agitate  the  nation,  it  would  be  the  fault  of  the 
minister.  He  then  animadverted  on  Mr.  Pitt's  speech 
of  the  31st  of  January,  which  he  considered  as  super- 
ficial, delusive,  and  weak  (however  specious)  in  point 
of  argument.  He  reprobated  the  contemptuous  man- 
ner in  which  the  Irish  had  been  treated  by  the  English, 
after  the  unfavorable  reception,  of  the  scheme  of  union 
by  the  former ;  and  he  declared  that,  as  far  as  he  could 
at  present  judge,  he  should  never  be  inclined  to  the 
measure,  unless  it, should  appear  to  him  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  Ireland  from  becoming  a  province 
of  France. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Barrington  was  displayed  011 
the  same  side  ;  but  the  attorney-general,  with  the  usual 
plausibility  of  an  experienced  lawyer,  opposed  the  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Monsefl,  though  an  anti-unionist,  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  motion ;  but  Mr.  O'Hara  and  Mr. 
Brooke  argued  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  G.  PonsonBY  declared  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  declaration  of  lord  Castlereagh,  as  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  supported  by  the  British  minister,  whose 
pledge  for  persistence  in  the  scheme  was  strong  and 
peremptory,  or  by  his  associates  Messieurs  Dundas  and 
Windham,  whose  language  on  the  subject  was  disre- 
spectful and  contemptuous  to  the  Irish.  Alarmed  at 
this  behaviour,  he  wished  the  house  to  form  the  pro- 
posed committee,  that  its  opinion  might  be  unequivo- 
cally stated^  so  as  to  shake  the  resolution  of  those  states- 
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men,  and  induce  them  to  relinquish  an  odious  me*-* 
sure.-'- Allusions  having  been  made  to  the  spirit- of  party, 
and  to  the  attempts  of  factious  leaders  to  trepan  or 
delude  the  country  gentlemen,  Mr.  Ponsonby  denied 
that  he  was  influenced  by  such  a  spirit,  and  ridiculed 
the  affected  solicitude  of  the  ministerialists  for  those 
gentlemen,  (  who,  God  help  them  !  know  not  the  Pit- 
falls with  which  the  ways  of  parliament  are  over* 
spread;'  while  he  thought  that,  with  no  guides  but 
common  sense  and  patriotism,  they  were  likely  tq 
escape  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  environed. — 
It  had  been  said  that  to  enter  into  a  committee  would 
make  a  debating  society  of  the  house ;  but  he  confessed 
that  he  had  no  great  antipathy  to  a  parliamentary  de- 
bating society,  and  wished  to  give  the  country  gentle- 
men an  opportunity  of  fully  expressing  their  opinions 
on  a  great  national  question.  He  did  not  wish  that  a 
subject  so  essentially  interesting  to  the  Irish  nation 
should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  British  parliament, 
or  of  the  executive  power  in  either  country.  The  re- 
presentatives of  Ireland  ought  to  reserve  to  themselves 
the  power  of  exposing  the  misrepresentations  and  false 
reasoning  in  which  the  advocates  for  an  union  had  so 
freely  indulged.  No  opportunity  of  this  kind  ought  to 
be  lost ;  and,  while  the  dreaded  measure  should  remain 
suspended  over  the  heads  of  his  countrymen,  he  wptrld 
firmly  persist  in  contending  for  the  security  of  an  inde- 
pendent Irish  parliament.  - 

When  the  knight  of  Kerry  had  delivered  his  senti- 
ments with  spirit  against  the  motion,  the  new  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  rose.  He  expressed  his  sur- 
prise at  the  inconsistency  of  those  members  who  on  a 
former  day  protested  against  all  consideration  of  the 
subject,  and  now  brought  it  forward  for  discussion.  The 
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tate  Speech  of  Mr*  Pitt,  indeed,  was  said  to  have  ren- 
,  dered  the  present  motion  necessary,  as  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  obtrude  an  uni6n  on  the  Irish ;  but  he  did 
not  see  it  in  that  light.  He  then  bestowed  a  high  enco* 
mium  on  the  speech,  and  quoted  several  passages  from 
it  to  prove  that  the  minister  intended  tb  leave  the  measure 
to  the  sober  and  unbiassed  judgement  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  instead  of  taking  any  steps  which  would  bor* 
der  on  enforcement.  He  pronounced  the  motion  to  be 
unnecessary  as  to  the  present  time,  inoperative  with 
regard  to  the  future,  and  contrary  to  the  usage  of  par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Smith*  colonel  Fitzgerald,  and  bthet  gentlemen, 
then  spoke  against  the  motion ;  Ml  Maxwell  and 
others  supported  it.  Among  the  latter  was  Mr.  Ogle, 
who,  after  condemning  the  union  in  terms  of  asperity 
and  indignation,  compared  the  proceedings  of  die  Bri- 
tish parliament  to  the  courtship  of  an  heiress  against 
her  inclination.  The  lover  says  to  his  friend,  that 
such  a  lady  is  beautiful,  and  possesses  a  large  and  im- 
proving estate ;  for  which  reasons  he  is  determined  to 
marry  her.  His  friend  replies,  that  she  will  not  agree 
to  a  marriage.  "  I  am  confident  that  she  will/'  says 
the  lover :  "  I  have  settled  every  thing." — «*  You  sur- 
prise me  !"  exclaims  the  friend — "  How  have  you 
managed  ?" — "  I  have  bribed  her  chamber-maid,"  re- 
joins the  suitor,  "  and  I  have  bribed  her  trustees  ;  and 
I  will  marry  her."  *  This  (said  Mr.  Ogle)  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  Ireland ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  political 
chambermaid  ought  to  be  whipped  at  the  part's  tail,  and 
every  one  of  the  trustees  ought  to  be  hanged.' 

A  speech  from  Mr.  Dawson  was  enlivened  by  humor- 
ous sallies ;  but  we  )tave  not  seen  a  correct  report  of 
it.    His  chief  object  Wis  to  vindicate  the  country  gen^ 
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demen  from  the  imputation  of  credulity  and  the  charge 
of  faction. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were,  103  for  the  mo* 
tion,  and  123  against  it.  The  result  of  this  debate  was 
not  so  decisive  as  either  party  wished ;  for  die  court 
had  conceived  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  more  overwhelm* 
ing  majority,  while  its  adversaries  had  flattered  them* 
selves  with  die  expectation  of  securing  the  triumph  of 
national  independence. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

9 

Deliberations  of  the  British  House  of  Lords  on  the  Union. 

IHE  leader  of  the  British  pabinet,  though  his  impa- 
tience was  disappointed  by  the  spirit  and  firmness  of 
the  Irish,  was  not  so  discouraged  as  to  abandon  a 
scheme  by  which  he  hoped  to  establish  his  political 
renown,  and  immortalise  the  fame  of  his  administra- 
.  tioa.  He  still  prognosticated  the  ultimate  success  of 
his  efforts  ;  he  imagined  that  the  Warmth  of  opposi- 
tion would  be  relaxed  by  time  and  influence,  and  that 
the  following  year,,  would  witness  the  complete  incor- 
poration of  the  two  realms. 

After  repeated  adjournments,  the  peers  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, on  the  igth  of  March,  began  to  deliberate  on  the 
resolutions   communicated    by    the  commons*     Lord 
Grenville  took  the  lead  in  the  investigation  of  the  ' 
subject.     In  the  performance  of  his  duty  on  this  oc- 
casion, it  afforded  him  some  relief,  he  said,  to  find 
that  the  two  main  points  on  which  the  resolutions  were 
founded  bad  been  sufficiently  established  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  dwelling  upon  them.    These  were,  that  the 
legislature  of  Ireland  had  an  independent  right  of  de- 
ciding upon  any  proposal  of  union  as  fully  as  the  par- 
liaixyent  of  Great-Britain,  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
empire  at  large,  and  of  every  branch  of  it  in  particular, 
required  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  countries. — He  then  canvassed  the 
objection  which  had  been  urged  to  the  time  of  bringing 
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forward  the  measure.     Far  from  deeming  the  discus* 
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sion  unseasonable,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
highly  expedient  and  politic  to  enter  upon  a  speedy  in* 
quiry  into  the  merits  of  the  scheme.  Its  nature  had 
been  misconceived  in  Ireland  ;  the  views  of  its  advo- 
cates had  been  misrepresented  ;  prejudices  and  unfound- 
ed alarms  had  thrown  an  odium*  on  the  proposition.  To 
dissipate  such  delusions,  and  repel  such  assaults,  early 
deliberation  was  necessary,  that  national  animosity 
might  not  be  embittered  or  inflamed  into  a  decisive  re- 
jection of  the  offer.  Delay  in  this  case  would  be  in- 
jurious. It  could  not  justly  be  thought  an  ill  compli- 
ment to  the  commons  of  Ireland  to  discuss  a  scheme 
which  they  had  not  finally  exploded,  though  it  did  not 
appear  to  have  received  their  strong  approbation. 

Examining  the  state  of  connexion  between  the  king- 
doms, his  lordship  observed;  that,  if  it  had  been  firmly 
fixed,  and  attended  with  great  practical  advantage,  he 
should  have  preferred  it  to  the  most  beautiful  theory 
which  the  human  mind  could  invent.    Practical  good 
was  the  best  criterion  of  an  establishment,  or  of  the 
state  of  a  country :  he  had  been  taught  to  look  to  this 
object  in  political  affairs,  and  every  year  of  his  life 
confirmed  the  opinion,  that  to  abandon  it  for  specula-' 
tive  improvement  was  to  run  headlong  to  ruin.     But 
it  could  not  be  said  that  affairs  were  in  so  good  a  state 
as  to  preclude  all  attempts  of  practical  improvement. 
Every  man  who  had  considered  the  subject  had  con-» 
fessed  that  things  could  not  continue  in  the  same  state, 
jfend  that  some  great  measure  was  necessary  to  remedy 
evils  which  were  universally  acknowleged.     The  ad- 
justment by  which  the  present  system  was  produced, 
was  not,  even  by  those  who  were  immediately  con- 
cerned in  it,  considered  as  final  and  conclusive.    What 
was  the  time  at  which  this  settlement  was  made  ?  It  was 

near 
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near  the  conclusion  of  the  most  expensive  and  calami- 
tous war  in  which  this  or  any  other  country  was  $ver 
engaged.  Armed  for  their  own  defence,  the  people 
of  Ireland  directed  their  attention  to  other  objects  ; 
they  claimed  independence,  and  their  claim  was  ad- 
mitted. Neither  by  those  who  were  the  authors  of 
.that  independence,  nor  by  the  parliament  by  which  it 
was  recognised,  was  the  adjustment  of  1782  regarded  as 
final.  Farther  measures  were  deemed '  necessary  to 
consolidate  and  secure  the  connexion  between  the  coun- 
tries. Even  if  the  original  framers  of  the  agreement 
had  intended  it  to  be  conclusiv/e,  yet,  as  on  a  fair  re- 
view it  was  found  to  be  inadequate,  their  opinions 
Ought  not  to  prevent  die  parliaments  of  both  countries 
from  supplying  what  was  defective.  Did  the  settlement 
in  1782  supply  the  link  which  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
former  system  was  destroyed  ?  Did  it  provide  both  for 
the  independence  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  and  for 
the  dose  connexion  so  essentially  requisite  for  the 
common  interests  of  the  two  countries  i  The  supposed 
identity  of  the  regal  power  in  both  was  the  only  bond 
and  security  of  that  connexion.  This  in  a  pure  and 
unmixed  monarchy  might  be  sufficient,  because  the 
power  of  die  sovereign  could  be  exerted  in  the  same 
manner  in  every  part.  The  case,  howevpr,  was  dif- 
ferent in  a  mixed  government,  where  the  exercise  of 
authority  was  limited  by  the  different  privileges  of  it* 
component  parts.  In  Holland,  for  instance,  from  the 
time  of  sir  William  Temple  to  the  late  subversion  of 
the  government  of  that  country,  every  friend  to  the 
united  states  had  lamented  the  imperfect  connexion 
which  subsisted  between  them,  and  every  cneipy  had 
availed  himself  of  the  defect.  The  Americans,  on  the 
establishment  of  their  independence!  had  experienced  a 
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similar  inconvenience*  The  power,  which  existed  in 
each  of  the  federal  states  was  found  to  be  too  greatt 
and  that  of  the  whole  toa  feeble.  It  had  been  thought, 
necessaiy,  therefore,  to  abridge  the  authority  of  the 
§tates  individually,  tp  draw  closer  the  general  union, 
and  to  enlarge  {he  authority  by  which  the  whole  was) 
governed  and  hplden  together.  Even  now,  perhaps,, 
it  was  one  of  the  principal  defects  in  the  constitution!  of 
the  American  stales,  that  the  power  of  each  was  too 
extensive,  and  that  of  the  general  legislature  and  go- 
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vernment  too  weak  lor  the  public  interest  and  security. 
The  want  of  a  general  government,  to*  direct  the  effort; 
and  employ  the  resources  of  the  whole  confederacy, 
had  contributed  to  the  ruin  qf  Switzerland.  Had  that 
country  possessed  a  government  capable  of  employing 
and  directing  its  united  strength,  k  might  have  opposed 
an  effectual  resistance  to  the  violence  and  injustice  of 
its  perfidious  enemy.        .       » 

Considering  the  supposed  bond  of  connexion  be- 
tween this  country  and  Ireland,  his  lordship  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  absolutely  nuJL  If  by  the 
constitution  the  royal  power  could  soar  above  the  con- 
fro)  of  parliament,  the  regal  identity  might  operate  ad 
a  medium  of  connexion  ;  but,  if  the  parliament  could 
check  that  power*  an<i  the  crown  required  the  aid  of 
the  legislature  even  for  ordinary  occasions  of  govern- 
ment, the  connexion  was  nugatory  while  each,  realm 
had  a,  distinct  parliament. 

The  noble  secretary  proceeded  t;o  treat  of  die  chief 
branches  of  the  royal  prerogative,  with  a  view  of  il- 
lustrating the  manner  in  which  they  were  or  might  be 
exercised  in  the  two  kingdoms.  The  first  branch  in 
©refer  and  dignity  was  that  which  regarded  the  ecclesi- 
astical* esteb&h&enb    In  England  the  king  was  the 
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bead  of  the  church.  Would  he  be  so  in  Ireland,  if 
the  remedies  which  some  had  proposed  for  the  evils  of 
the  sister  realm  should  be  adopted  ?  If  catholic  eman-< 
cipation,  combined  with  parliamentary  reform,  should  < 
be  carried  into  effect,  what  would  be  the  situation  of 
a  protestant  king  with  a  catholic  parliament — a  prince 
•  who,  by  the  laws  of  England,  would  forfeit  his  crown 
by  being  a  catholic  ? 

Passing  to  the  judicial  branch  of  authority,  he  ob- 
terved,  that,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  regal 
power,  the  same  laws  could  not  be  preserved  in  their 
purity,  where  they  were  liable  to  different  constructions. 
Opposite  interpretations  would  soon  be  converted  into 
different  laws,  because  there  was  no  place  of  test 
resort  where  differences  could  be  brought  under  one 
general  principle.  Could  any  thing  tend  more  to  pre- 
vent the  transfer  of  capital  from  this  country  to  Ireland, 
than  a  despair  of  finding  the  same  mode  and  mea- 
sure of  justice  which  prevailed  in  Britain  ?  To  en- 
courage the  transportation  of  capital  to  Ireland  it  was 
necessary  to  shew  to  the  people  of  this  country,  that, 
in  transferring  their  property  to  the  sister  kingdom, 
they  might  rely  upon  the  protection  of  the  same  laws 
by  which  it  is  now  secured. 

Speaking  of  the  fiscal  power  since  the  settlement  of 
178a,  he  affirmed  that  there  was  no  identity  in  this 
branch.  The  receipt  and  expenditure  of  Ireland  were 
under  the  control  of  its  own  independent  parliament. 
Its  whole  fisc  was  in  a  different  situation  from  that* 
of  Great-Britain  ;  and,  even  after  an  union,  a  consi- 
derable time  would  pass  before  they  could  be  identified. 
Could  it  be  consistent  with  the  general  advantage  of 
the  empire,  that  such  thwarting  and  contradictory 
-  systems  should  prevail  in  its  affairs  ? 

With  . 
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With  regard  to  the  military  power  of  the  crown,  It 
was  true  that  the  forces  of  the  two  countries  were  united, 
and  it  must  be  the  wish  of  all  that  they  should  continue 
inseparable*  But  might  not  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
refuse  to  pass  the  mutiny  bill  ?  Might  not  the  funds  for 
the  payment  of  the  army  be  with-holden  ?  Might  not 
Ac  Irish  legislature  have  refused  to  vote  the  augmen- 
tation of  pay  recently  voted  by  the  parliament  of  Great* 
Britain  ?  What  might  have  been  the  consequence  if  a 
difference  had  taken  place  on  that  subject  ?  There  was 
already  a  difference  in  the  two  armies  as  to  the  test 
required ;  and  this  might  produce  serious  inconve- 
nience. 

With  respect  to  the  political  prerogatives  of  the  king, 
theie  Was  no  security  against  the  most  opposite  con-? 
duct  of  the  two  countries  in  the  great  questions  of 
peace  and  war.     It  was  possible  that  the  enemy  of 
Great-Britain  might  be  the  ally  of  Ireland.     Before  the 
present  war,  two  instances  had  occurred  in  which  Ire* 
land  might  have  totally  differed   from  the  politics  of 
this  country..     He  alluded  to  the  armaments  intended 
against  die  Spaniards  and  the  Russians*     Had  a  war 
then  taken  place,    Ireland,    instead   of   engaging  in 
hostilities,  might  have  closely  united  herself  in  com* 
merce  with  the  very  enemies  with  wnqm  we  were 
at  war.     Certainly  the  powers  of  an  independent  Jrish 
legislature  enabled  it  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  that 
would  have  produced  this  state  of  affairs.     Upon  the 
present  war  the  opinion  of  the  parliament  pf  Ireland  had 
been  the  same  as  the  well-weighed  and  deliberate  judge* 
ment  of  the  British  parliament,  that  it  was  a  war  into 
which  we  were  compelled  to  enter — that  it  was  a  war 
for  our  very  existence  as  a  nation.     Individuals  there 
had  been  in  this  country,  however,  who  arraigned  thi$ 
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War  with  every  epithet  of  reproach.     If  these  men  ha4 
prevailed — if  they  had  persuaded  us  to  think  that  it  was 
far  the  interest  of  Great-Britain  that  jacobin  principles 
should  be  diffused  throughout  Europe,  and  that  France 
should  be  allowed  to  spread  her  arms  and  her  revolu- 
tions as  wide  as  her  wishes — and  if  the  parliament  of 
this  country  had  acted  upon  such  sentiments-— what 
'would  have  been  the  state  of  Ireland  had  her  partia? 
ment  viewed  the  situation  of  Europe,  and  the  danger 
of  French  principles,  with  other  eyes  ?   What  would 
have  been  the  consequence  of  such  a  difference  ?   Oa 
the  other  hand,  what  would  have  been  the  confequence 
if   the    parliament  of  Ireland  had  been    of  opinion 
that  this  was  a  war  of  confederated  despots  against 
liberty?    Could  it    have    been  expected   to   embark 
in  such  a  war?    Could    it  have  called  on  the  peo- 
ple to  spend  their  blood  and  treasure  in  a  cause  so 
unjust?  In  case  of    such  a  difference,    what  would 
have  been  the  connexion  between  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland?  In  both  countries  the  crown  was  controlled 
by  separate  parliaments  ;  so  that  the  measures  of  the 
executive  power,  the  identity  of  which  was   thought 
a  sufficient  tie,  would  be  totally  different  according  to 
the  maxims  by  which  the  controlling  power  might 
happen  to  be  influenced* 

There  was  another  point,  he  said,  which  deserved 
notice  on  this  occasion.  The  ministers  in  Ireland 
were  appointed  by  the  same  sovereign  to  whom  official 
appointments  belonged  here.  The  administration,  how- 
ever, was  carried  on  under  the  control  of  the  inde- 
pendent Irish  parliament,  and  must  be  conducted  by 
persons  possessing  its  confidence.  -  Was  the  crown 
then  to  be  advised  by  individuals  responsible  to  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  to  the  Irish,  or  partly  to  both  ?  In  the 
first  case,  where  was  the  independence  of  Ireland  ?  •  In 
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the  second  case,  what  was  the  state  of  the  connexion  ? 
Aad,  on  the  last  supposition,  how  were  the  imperial 
interests  of  the  whole  to  be  conducted  ?  During  the 
course  of  the  last  two  years,   the  ministers  of  this 
country  had  been  severely  censured  for  the  necessary 
measures  pursued  for  the  safety  of  Ireland ;  measures 
indeed  required  by  the  Irish  parliament.     When  such 
topics  had  been  agitated,  he  had  always  contended  that 
the  proceedings  so  arraigned  were  under  the  separate 
control  of  the  Irish  parliament.     It  could  not  be  doubt- 
ed, however,  that,  if  a  system  were  really  pursued  in 
Ireland,   calculated  to  alienate  it  from   this  country, 
Great-Britain  must  be  interested ;  but,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  connexion,  how  could  our  parliament  in- 
terfere with  the  measures  advised  and  enforced  by  the 
legislature  of  Ireland  ?    What  a  contest  might  have 
arisen,  if  the  house  of  commons,  which  rejected  the  - 
consideration  of  the  question  of  union,  had  insisted  on 
the  removal  of  those  ministers  by  whose  advice  the 
measure  was  brought  forward — ministers  who  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  British  parliament ! 

He  then  referred  to  the  affair  of  the  regency,  in 
which  the  two  parliaments  differed  so  materially,  that 
both  the  modes  by  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  re- 
gent should  carry  on  the  functions  of  government 
could  not  be  right,  and  in  one  or  other  of  the  two 
countries  the  executive  power  would  have  been  exer- 
cised upon  principles  not  compatible  with  the  constitu- 
tion.    A  remedy  for" -this  evil,  indeed,  had  lately  been 
proposed  in  the  Irish  parliament ;  but,  as  unforeseen 
cases  might  Occur,  on  which  a  difference  might  hap-* 
pen  between  the  two  parliaments,  such  an  act  could 
not  be  a  sufficient  security,  because  the  power  that 
could  enact  such  a  law  could  abrogate  it.     Not  only-, 
he  added,  the  appointment  of  a  regent  might  occasion 
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disputes ;  but  the  crown  itself  might  give  rise  to  a 
contest.  The  present  title  to  the  crown  was  created  by 
parliament,  which  was  also  competent  to  aker  it.  On 
what  foundation  then  did  the  succeffion  rest  ?  It  was 
regulated  by  the  act  of  annexion ;  but  the  Irish  par- 
liament might  vary  the  mode  now  establifhed. ! 

Hence  it  appeared,  that  the  identity  of  the  regal  au- 
thority furnished  no  adequate  security  for  the  connexion 
between  the  countries  ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  the* 
general  interest  of  the  empire,  that  some  -measures 
should  be  taken  for  strengthening  this  connexion.  In 
the  adjustment  of  a  scheme  of  this  nature  the  local  in*« 
terests  of  Ireland  claimed  particular  attention ;  and, 
indeed,  the  proposed  plan  would  consolidate  and  ex- 
tend those  interests.  The  evils  of  mat  kingdom  ob- 
viously called  for  a  -speedy  remedy.  The  present  gCK 
vernment  unfortunately  had  not  grown  up  with  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  English  connexion  was 
begun  among  them  by  the  worst  of  all  conquests,  -one 
that  was  incomplete  and  partial.  At  different  time* 
the  invaders  made  occasional  progress ;  and  renewed 
hostilities  kept  alive  the  flame  of  anitaosky*  Thus 
the  advance  of  civilisation  was  retarded  in  Ireland  more, 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  In  this  predi- 
cament did  die  Irish  stand  when  the  Reformation  dif- 
fused its  fight  over  Europe.  In  England  and  Scotland} 
it  was  embraced  by  the  far  greater  number  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but,  though  the  protectant  system  was  toon  after 
established  in  Ireland  fey  law,  the  majority  adhered  to 
the  catholic  persuasion ;  and  hence  a  new  source  o£ 
animosity  arose.  The  divisions  not  only  became  reli- 
gious, but  continued  to  involve  political  feuds.  In  the 
reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  the  catholics  resisted  that 
princess  as  an  usurper ;  and  the  spirit  of  division  pro- 
duced 
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duced  new  contests.     James  I.  merited  the  praise  o( 
having  commenced  the  work  of  civilising  Ireland,  and 
introducing  something  like  a  regular  government*    In 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  system  was  pursued,  but 
with  imperfect  success ;  for  even  the  wise  measures  of 
that  great  statesman,  the  earl  of  Strafford,  were  not 
prosperous  or  effectual,  as  the  rebellion  which  followed 
not  long  after  proved.    Though  the  establishment  of 
colonies  by  Cromwell  tended  to  strengthen  the  pro* 
testant  cause*  the  religious  zeal  of  the  strangers  inflamed 
the  hatred  of  the  catholics.     The  Revolution,  and  the 
measures  of  vigor  which  perhaps  the  state  of  the 
times  rendered  necessary,  contributed  to  prolong  the 
spirit  of  dissension.     These   and  other  circumstances 
checked  -the  progress  of  good  morals,  of  arts,  of  in- 
dustry,  and  wealth.    A  more  liberal  policy   was  at 
length  introduced,  particularly  in  the  present  reign  ; 
and  in  1779  *he  free  trade  (as  it  was  called)  was  esta- 
blished.   In  1782,  in  answer  to  a  message  from  the 
throne,  desiring  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  state  its 
grievances,  a  statement  was  prepared,  and  redress  was 
speedily  granted.    But  grounds  of  complaint  continued ; 
and  some  of  those  who  had  drawn  up  the  statement 
had  since  discovered  that  catholic  emancipation  and 
parliamentary  reform  were  necessary  ;  but,  on, the  evi- 
dence of  the  instigators  and  directors  of  the  late  rebel- 
lion, these  objects  had  little  share  in  prompting  those 
ttho  had  embarked  in  the  cause.    The  peasants  were* 
indifferent  about  these  points,  and  indeed  could  not 
judge  of  their  nature  and  effects  ;  but  the  expressions 
served  as  watch-words  of  jacobinism.     The  exertions 
of  traitors  to  corrupt  those  unhappy  men  tended  to  dis- 
seminate widely  the  poison  of  French  principles ;  and 
the  disordered  state  of  the  country  promoted  the  diffu- 
sion 
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sion  of  such  pestilent  doctrines.  These  effects  could 
be  counteracted,  and  these  evils  removed,  by  an  union 
alone.  The  good  consequences  of  such  a  measure 
would  quickly  appear,  in  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
the  prevalence  of  order,  the  increase  of  industry  and 
wealth,  and  the  improvement  of  moral  habits.  The 
Hibernian  protestants  would  feel  themselves  secure  un-< 
der  the  protection  of  a  protestant  imperial  parliament ; 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  catholics  would  be  allayed  by  the 
hope  of  a  more  candid  examination  of  their  claims 
from  a  parliament  not  influenced  by  the  prejudices 
of  a  local  legislature.  A  free  admission  of  the  ca- 
tholics into  the  Irish  parliament  might  lead  to  a  sub- 
version of  its  constitution  ^  but  all  fear  of  their  pre- 
ponderant would  vanish,  under  a  general  legislature, 
as  they  would  then  be  far  outnumbered  by  die  pro- 
testants. The  animosities  of  these  rival  parties  would, 
be  allayed ;  and  a  tranquillity  which  Ireland  had  rarely 
enjoyed  would  be  the  pleasing  result* 

Of  the  full  competency  of  both  parliaments  to  the 
formation  of  such  a  compact,  his  lordship  had  not  the 
least  doubt.  The  origin  and  nature  of  parliament 
proved  this  point ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  best 
constitutional  writers,  that  the  political  competency  of 
that  body  was  unlimited.  Had  not  the  English  parlia- 
ment concluded  an  union  with  Wales,  and  with  Scot- 
land ;  and  was  not  its  competency  allowed  at  the 
respective  times  when  those  events  took  place?  If 
it  should  be  denied,  would  not  all  the  acts  of  the  suc- 
cessive parliaments  be  at  the  same  instant  pronounced 
invalid  ?  Such  objections  were  evidently  founded  on  the 
principles  of  jacobinism,  or  on  the  modem  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  pqople,  which  he  considered  as 
incompatible  with  all  regular  government. 
In  obviating  the  objection  relative  to  the  danger  of  a 
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Joss  or  diminution  of  the  independence  of  Ireland,  he 
began  with  contending  for  what  no  member  had  dis- 
puted.    He  argued,  that  tho  very  notion  of  compact, 
on  which  the  union  was  proposed  to  be  founded,  im- 
plied the  independence  of  each  kingdom,  and  that  the 
very  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land to  enter  into  this  treaty  involved  an  acknowlege- 
ment  of  its  distinct  independent  authority.     He  then 
touched  upon  the  real  point  in  dispute.     It  was  absurd 
to  suppose,  he  said,  that  the  independence  of  Ireland 
would  be  sacrificed  in  the  event  of  an  union.   It  would 
still  remain,  and  even  derive  fresh  vigor  from  being 
consolidated  with  the  proudest  and  most  solid  independ- 
ence that  ever  was  enjoyed.  *  Before  the  union  which 
took  place  in  1707,  England  and  Scotland  were,  in  fact, 
less  independent  than  when  they  afterwards  composed 
Ae  kingdom  of  Great-Britain.     By  this  union,  each 
kingdom  had  become  more  independent  of  foreign  na- 
tions,  and  more  independent,  if  we  could  so  speak, 
of  human  events ;  each  had  become  more  powerful, 
and  had  increased  in  prosperity.     In  like  manner,  if 
this  legislative  union  should  take  place,  no  individual 
would  suffer  in  dignity,  rank,  or  condition,  but,  in  a 
national  view,  all  would  receive  an  addition.  When  the 
union  with  Scotland  was  in  agitation,  loud  clamors  arose 
against  it ;  but  time  had  shewn  that  they  were  ilUfbunded^ 
No  interest  of  Scotland  had  been  sacrificed ;  and  the 
country  had  remarkably  flourished  since  that  jera  in  its 
agriculture,  wealth,  and  commerce.     It  was  promotive 
of  the  general  interests  of  the  empire  to  consult  the  in- 
terests of  every  component  part  of  it ;  and,  as  this  had 
proved  true  with  regard  to  Scotland,  in  consequence  of 
an  union  with  that  country,  so*  he  was  persuaded,  a 
similar  measure  would  operate  with  respect  to  Ireland. 
In  providing  for  the  security  of  that  country,  the  par-v 
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tiament  would  be  at  the  same  time  making  provision 
for  the  general'  security  of  the  British  empire.  And 
what  could  be'  adduced  as  a  more  powerful  motive  than 
this,  that  both  countries  were  assailed  by  a  common 
enemy,  whose  aim  was  to  destroy  Great-Britain  by 
making  Ireland  the  medium  of  that  mischief ;  as,  be- 
fore the  union  with  Scotland,  it  was  the  aim  of  the 
French  to  render  that  country  subservient  to  their  in* 
sidious  designs.  At  present,  the  chief  hope  of  re* 
sistance  to  the  tyrannical  power  of  France  seemed  to 
rest  on  Great-Britain  ;  and  Ireland,  in  her  weak  and 
disordered  state,  could  look  to  this  country  alone  for 
support.  Her  independence  was  essentially  involved  in 
her  connexion  with  Britain  ;  and,  if  she  should  shake 
off  that  tie,  she  would  fall  under  the  French  yoke. 
Hence,  if  there  were  no  other  motives,  the  expediency 
of  an  union,  as  a  check  to  the  views  of  the  enemy, 
would  appear  in  a  strong  light. 

His  lordship  now  moved  the  first  resolution,  and  in* 
timated  that  he  should  afterwards  request  the  house  to 
vote  an  address  favorable  to  the  adjustment  of  a  com- 
plete union. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  declined  an  ample  discussion  of 
the  subject,  because  he  deemed  the  agitation  of  it  unsea- 
sonable. It  would  tend,  he  said,  to  inflame  dissension, 
and  impair  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  empire.  The 
rebellion  in  Ireland  had  arisen  from  a  disunion  between 
the  different  ranks  of  the  community,  and  a  mixture 
of  religious  and  political  animosity.  The  same  causes 
had  long  been  productive  of  evil ;  but  ir  was  not  pro- 
vable that  a  measure  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation  Would  operate  as  a  remedy.  If 
-  the  evils  of  the  country,  as  sonie  ajleged,  arose  from 
a  separate  legislature,  would  an  union  annihilate  the 
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British  influence  which  prevailed  in  that  legislature? 
would  it  not  still  be  paramount  after  the  conjunction  of 
the  two  parliaments?    Where  then  would  be  the  re- 
medy?    It  would  be  necessary  to  take  other  steps  ;  and 
one  of  the  first  ought  to  be  the  removal  of  odious  dis- 
tinctions founded  on  a  difference  of  religion.    -The  ca- 
tholics had  an  equal  right  with  the  protestants  to  a  share 
in  legislative  functions  ;  and,  though  formerly  the  pro- 
testant  succession  might  have  been  endangered  by  their 
admission    into  parliament,   no  peril  could   in  these 
times  be  apprehended  from  it.     Yet  this  claim  was  re- 
jected by  the  illiberal  jealousy   of  bigoted  minds. — 
An  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people  was 
another  object  that  deserved  attention  *  and  this  might 
be  effected  without  an  union.    But  the  measure,  it  was 
Said,  would  augment  the  strength  of  the  empire.    The 
earl,  however,   apprehended  that  a  long  time  would 
elapse  before  it  could  have  such  an  effect. — The  in- 
convenience and  danger  of  a  distinct  legislature,  he 
thought,  were  more  visionary  than  real.     The  Irish 
parliament  was  in  some  respects  independent  long  be- 
fore the  year  1782;  yet  no  mischievous  discord  had 
arisen  between  that  body  and  the  English  legislature. 
No  necessity,  therefore,  existed  for  the  proposed  re- 
medy.— To   the  mode  of  incorporating  the  two  par- 
liaments in  the  first  instance,  his  lordship  strongly  ob- 
jected.    Would  not  the  members   from  Ireland,  he 
asked,  represent  the  British  cabinet  rather  than  the  na- 
tion which  ought  to  depute  them  ?  If  a  general  election 
should  take  place,  would  not  the  new  members  be  chosen 
by  the  influence  of  a  British  army  rather  than  by  the  free 
suffrages  of  their  countrymen  ?    Might  not  such  pro- 
ceedings be  justly  branded  as  arbitrary  and  unconstitu-. 
tional  ? 

The 
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The  earl  then  explained  some  points  in  which  he 
was  personally  concerned.  He  admitted  that*  when  he 
undertook  the  government  of  Ireland,  he  was  ordered 
not  to  bring  forward  the  question  of  catholic  emanci- 
pation; but,  far  from  having  promised  to  resist  it  if 
any  of  the  members  of  either,  house  should  move  for  its 
discussion,  he  had  unequivocally  declared  that  he  would 
in  that  case  give  it  his  strongest  support  j  and  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  late  calamities  of  the  country 
had  been  occasioned  or  aggravated  by  the  disappoint* 
ment  then  sustained. 

Lord  Grenville  denied  all  knowlege  of  the  de- 
claration to  which  the  earl  alluded,  and  affirmed 
that,  if  the  question  had  been  proposed  by  .others,  his 
lordship  was  to  have  waited  for  new  instructions  from 
our  cabinet. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  then  harangued  the 
peers  in  favor  of  an  union.  He  first  took  notice  of 
the  maimer  in  which  Ireland  had  long  been  governed, 
and  animadverted  on  the  irregular  and  injudicious  c6n- 
duct  of  its  rulers.-  He  enumerated  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  Hibernian  history  from  the  year  1767 ;  and 
in  this  survey  he  dwelt  upon  the  case  of  lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  whose  posthumous  attainder  he  reprobated 
as  an  act  of  flagrant  tyranny.  From  the  late  preva- 
lence of  disorder  and  calamity,  he  was  confident  that 
such  a  government  could  not  much  longer  subsist* 
The  evils  of  the  country  required  a  speedy  remedy ; 
and  an  union  promised  a  more  efficacious  cure  than 
any  other  measure  which  could  be  devised.  It  was  at 
all  tim$s  desirable,  but  was  at  present  indispensable. 
The  danger  to  which  the  British  dominions  were  ex- 
posed rendered  such  a  step  necessary,  to  obviate  irrepa- 
rable mischief  or  prevent  total  ruin* 
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He  then  adverted  to  the  proceedings  of  the  year  1782, 
not  from  an  opinion  of  any  close  connexion  between 
that  topic  and  the  subject  now  under  discussion,  but 
because  frequent  reference  had  been  made  to  that  set* 
dement  in  the  debates  of  both  parliaments.  Its  authors, 
he  said,  had  no  idea  of  effecting  a  legislative  union ; 
nor  did  they  by  any  means  declare  against  such  a 
scheme.  The  present  plan  could  not  be  said  to  grow 
out  of  the  former ;  nor  could  the  adjustment  of  that 
time  be  properly  considered  as  a  bar  to  any  future  pro* 
ceeding. 

Pointing  out  the  chief  requisites  of  an  union,  he 
mentioned  in  the  first  place  the  necessity  of  consolidat- 
ing the  armies  of  the  two  countries  ;  for,  unless  there 
should  be  such  an  union  of  the  military  establishments  as 
might  afford  an  opportunity  of  saying  with  truth  that 
there  was  only  one  army,  it  might  be  said,  with  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  the  British  empire,  '  Chaos  is  come 
again.9  The  navy  also  should  be  one,  furnished  by  the 
united  zeal  of  the  whole  community  ;  for  it  would  re- 
semble patch-work,  if  one  part  of  the  empire  should 
supply  a  ship  and  a  half,  another  a  quarter,  and  a  third 
a  different  quota.  There  should,  •  at  the  same  time,  be 
only  one  system  of  law.  Commerce  was  the  next  point 
to  be  considered ;  and  this  ought  to  be  on  an  equal  foot* 
ing  in  both  countries.  The  concerns  of  finance  ought 
also  to  be  assimilated ;  and,  in  short,  the  union,  to  be 
effective,  ought  to  be  substantial  and  complete.  Some, 
might  say,  that  most  of  these  points  were  already 
gained  ;  but,  as  they  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  two  nations,  he  wished  to  render  them. 
permanent  by  an  union. 

That  part  of  the  plan  which  provided  for  the  addi- 
tion of  one  hundred  members  to  the  -British  house  of 
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commons  did  not  meet  with  his  full  approbation :  but, 
if  the  majority  should  see  »no  danger  in  it,  he  wouk) 
not  object  to  it,  though  he  was  sorry  that  it  seemed  to 
make  as  little  impression  upon  some  politicians  as  if  it 
related  only  to  so  many  flies. 

There  was  one  point,  he  added,  which  merited  con- 
sideration :  it  was,  whether  the  Irish  were  well  or  ill 
disposed  to  an  union.  He  apprehended  that  ministers 
had  an  insufficient  knowlege  of  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  when  they  brought  forward  the  measure.  It  was 
their  duty  to  seek  information  j  and,  by  behaving  with 
frankness  and  sincerity,  they  might  easily  obtain  it* 
There  ought  to  be  no  tricking,  no  intrigue,  in  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  let  them  gain  their  point  by  manly  and  ho? 
norable  dealing,  not  procure  success  by  corruption,  or 
enforce  acquiescence  by  terror. 

It  would  be  prudent,  he  thought,  to  calm  the  irritation 
of  the  catholics  by  a  full  assent  to  their  demands.  Their 
emancipation  could  not  be  with-holden  without  greater 
danger  than  could  arise  from  the  grant  of  it.  There 
was  no  reason  to  dread  the  religion  of  any  body  of  men ; 
the  progress  of  iiTeligion  was  one  of  the  present  causes 
of  alarm.  *  The  question  (he  said)  is  not  what  relif 
gion  you  shall  have,  but  whether  you  shall  be  permitted 
to  have  any.  It  is  not  whether  this  or  that  religion 
shall  be  destroyed,  but  whether  all  religion  shall  be  ex- 
tinguished. In  this  state  of  affairs,  every  good  man  is 
called  upon  to  join  the  standard  of  Jesus  Christ ;  or, 
whatever  maybe  the  prevailing  religion,  all  ought  to 
unite  against  the  intrusion  of  those  who  have  no  reli- 
gion, and  who  are  enemies  to  every  species  of  it.' 

He  added,  that  the  present  was  an  awful  period,  and 
that  the  contest  was  serious  and  alarming.  If  wisdom 
should  not  interpose,  a  rupture  might  arise  between  thf 
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rich  and  the  poor,  calamitous  to  both  parties,  byt  more 
particularly  to  the  latter.  The  greatest  prudence  and 
the  most  vigilant  caution  were  necessary  to  secure  the 
British  empire  amidst  the  convulsions  of  neighbouring 
states.  It  was  his  earnest  wish  that  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland  might  stand  like  two  rocks  iq  the  sea,  unmoved 
by  storms,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  both  islands 
might  form  the  most  cordial  and  complete  union  for 
die  preservation  of  property,  law,  prder,  morality,  an4 
religion. 

Earl  Camden  spoke  chiefly  in  defence  of  his  admi- 
nistration of  Ireland.  The  marquis  of  Lansdownc 
having  attributed  the  misfortunes  of  that  country,  in  U 
great  measure,  to  the  recall  of  earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  thp 
coercive  measures  which  were  substituted  for  his  conci- 
liatory system,  the  present  speaker  denied  that  the  recall 
was  productive  of  disorder  or  disaffection,  and  affirmed 
that  the  rigorous  proceedings  of  the  government  werq 
rendered  necessary  by  that  seditious  spirit  which  existed 
independently  of  the  catholic  question ;  a  spirit  which, 
far  from  being  embittered  by  the  abortion  of  the  earl's; 
scheme,  scarcely  manifested  itself  for  nine  or  ten  months 
after  his  departure.  He  traced  the  principal  acts  of  go- 
vernment from  the  year  1793,  w^en  ^  growth  of  fac- 
tious discontent  called  for  strong  measures.  He  iustw 
Bed  the  bills  which  were  enacted  by  the  Iriqh  parlia- 
ment, particularly  that  which  was  calculated  for  the 
suppression  of  insurrections  ;  an  act  which  the  marquis 
had  strongly  reprobated.  He  declared  that  all  the  seve- 
rities  imputed  to  his  administration  were  preceded  by 
acts  of  outrage,  of  insurrection,  or  of  rebellion.  He 
allowed  that  his  ^conduct  in  seising  a  great  quantity  of 
arms,  .and  apprehending  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  mal*. 
contents^  accelerated  the  rebellion;  but,  as  the  same 

steps 
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Steps  facilitated  its  suppression,; he  did  not  think  that  he 
could  justly  be  falamed. 

He  then  pronounced  his  decided  opinion  in  favor  of 
an  union.  A  better  form  of  government,  he  thought, 
was  necessary  for  Ireland.  The  loss  of  nominal  inde- 
pendence would,  .be*  amply  compensated  by  an  increase 
of  security,  and  by  a  participation  of  the  real  indepetir 
dence  enjoyed  by  Great-Britain, 

The  marquis  TownshsnD  promised  to  vote  for  the 
measure  ;  but  he  was  apprehensive  th^t  every  attempt 
to  render  the  Irish  nation  happy  would  be  inefficacious, 
unless  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws  should  be  enforced 
by  resident  magistrates — unless  the  itinerant  catholic 
priests  should  be  prevented  from  giving  absolution  for 
offences,  the  stewards  and  other  agents  of  the  landlords 
be  checked  in  their  career  of  oppression,  and  the,  mo- 
rals of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  be  improved  by 
the  care  of  their  superiors. 

Lord  Clifton  (earl  of  Darnley  in  Ireland)  ap- 
plauded the  conduct  of  lord  Camden  in  his  vice-regal 
government,  praised  the  speech  of  lord  Grenvilie,  and 
declared  his  preference  of  a  legislative  fcnion  to  any 
other  mode  of  connexion,  but  doubted  the  practicable 
lity  of  the  measure.  The  English  in  general,  he  said, 
knew  little  more  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  than  of  tho9e 
of  China  ;  and*  in  the  present  case,  they  seemed  \to 
misconceive  the  nature  of  the  opposition  which  the 
scheme  had  undergone  in  that  country  ;  far  they  repre- 
sented what  was  almost  the  universal  sense  of  the  nation 
as  the  voice  of  cabal  or  the  cry  of  faction.  The  vo- 
luntary assent  of  the  Irish,  he  feared,  could  not  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  coercion  would  be  highly  impolitic  and  un- 
just. He  therefore  wished  that  the  scheme  might  be 
suspended* 
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Lord  Hobart  *,  while  he  approved  the  conduct  * 
which  the  Hibernian  parliament  had  pursued  for  many 
years,  was  convinced  that  a  legislature,  constituted  as 
that  was,  could  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  people.   His 
meaning  was,  that  a  protestant  parliament  could  never 

satisfy  a  nation  of  which  three-fourths  were  catho- 

•  •  ....  «• 

lies.  On  this  ground  his  determination  to  support  the 
question  of  a  legislative  union  principally  rested.  With 
regard  to  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics,  he  ob- 
served, that,  without  parliamentary  reform,  it  would 
not  quiet  the  minds  of  the  discontented,  and  that,  with 
such  a  reform,  the  power  of  that  sect  would  be  fully 
established.  The  repeal  of  the  act  of  settlement,  the 
ruin  of  fhe  protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  and  the  rup* 
ture  of  the  connexion  with  Britain,  would  be  the  cer- 
tain or  probable  consequences  of  such  a  change. 

Lord  Rawdop  (earl  of  Moira  in  Ireland)  declared 
that  no  one  would  more  heartily  concur  in  the  proposed 
measure  than  himself,  if  it  should  meet  the  approba- 
tion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Hibernian  community; 
but,  as  it  had  exejted  general  disgust  and  vigorous  op* 
position,  he  was  convinced  of  the  danger  of  prose- 
cuting (fee  scheme.  Even  if  the  Irish  parliament  should 
be  disposed  to  adopt  it,  the  disinclination  of  the  people 
ought  to  be  deemed  a  sufficient  ground  for  relinquish- 
ing it?  otherwise  we  might  nourish  in  delusive  security 
*  secret  fire  which  might  ultimately  consume  the  vitals 
of  the  epipire.  If  he  should  admit  the  probability  of 
a  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  people,  he  must  con- 
tend, as  the  measure  was  to  be  suspended,  that  it  was 
ait  least  imprudent  to  pledge  the  British  parliament  to 

•  Now  secretary  of  state  for  the  war  department,  in  the  room  of 
Mr.Dondas, 
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specific  resolutions,  which  might  be  superseded  by  the 
future  relative  situation  of  the  countries.  Was  it  to  be 
supposed,  th&t  the  tenor  of  the  resolutions  would  alter 
ttie  sentiments  of  the  Irish  nation  with  regard  to  a 
measure  which  they  had  contemplated  in  the  aggregate 
with  such  distaste?  Were  the  provisions  judicioufly 
calculated  to  promote  such  an  effect  ?.  By  one  of  the 
resolutions  the  test  act  was  to  be  still  operative 
against  the  catholics  and  the  protestant  dissenters  of 
-Ireland.  Was  it  not  imprudent  to  proclaim  openly  this 
neglect  of  the  claims  of  those  sectaries,  without  any 
thing  that  could  counteract  its  impression,  except  the 
fugitive  hope  of  a  distant  admission  to  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  their  countrymen ;  and  thus  to 
•establish  a  strong  jealousy,  if  not  estrangement,  in 
the  breasts  of  such  a  majority  of  that  community 
whose  confidence  and  concurrence  were  so  desirable  ? 
The  noble  secretary  of  state  had  alleged,  th^t  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  lay  the  detail  of  the  resolutions  before  the 
public,  to  shew  that  it  was  not  the.  intention  of  the 
government  of  this  country  to  over-reach  the  siste* 
kingdom.  But  the  earl  thought  that  in  this  view  they 
would  have  come  with  much  better  grace  before  the 
subject  had  been  agitated  in  the  Irish  parliament,  than 
after  they  had  been  rejected  by  so  large  and  respectable 
a  portion  of  that  assembly.  They  must  now  appear 
rather  as"~the  vindication  of  the  minister  than  as  the 
spontaneous  offer  of  England ;  and,  at  best,  as  an 
after-thought  attended  with  the  desire  of  inculpating 
those  members  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons  who 
had  taken  the  lead  in  objecting  to  the  union.  It  was 
Stated  in  support  of  them,  that  Ireland  could  not  go  on 
in  its  present  state.  The  earl  had  predicted,  that  the 
system  of  government  which  had  been  pursued  in  that 

country 
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country  could  not  go  on,  and  he  had  unfortunately 
proved  too  true  a  prophet.  That,  however,  was  not 
a  consequence  flowing  from  the  constitution  of  Ireland : 
it  was  solely  the  result  of  a  frantic  exercise  of  severi- 
ties on  the  part  of  government,  as  much  in  contempt 
of  that  very  constitution  as  in  defiance  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  policy  that  had  hitherto  been  current  among 
men. 

Continuing  to  animadvert,  on   the  speech   of  lord 
Grenville,  the  present  speaker  observed,  that  the  secre- 
tary, in  describing  the  connexion  between  the  countries, 
was  not  very  correct  wl>ep  he  said  that  there  was  no 
other  link  of  urjipn  than  the  crown.     He  had  forgot- 
ten ties  of  a  more  powerful  kind — mixture  of  blood, 
the  identity  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  two  iflands, 
and  the  rights  of  citizenship  enjoyed  by  the  individuals 
of  each  kingdom  within  the  other.     He  had  forgotten 
that  the  sole  discrimination  consisted  in  the  separate 
parliaments.     He  was  no  less  unfortunate  in  his  illu- 
stration of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  connexion  to 
bind  the  two  countries  permanently  together.     He  had 
descanted  upon  the  inconveniences  experienced  under 
fhe  first  constitution  of  the  American  republic  ;  to  re- 
medy which,  an  executive  government  had  been  cre- 
ated for  the  whole  with  very  extensive  powers.     This 
was  true ;   but  was  the  remark  applicable  to  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland,  where  such  an  executive  government 
already    existed  ? — The    secretary  had    said,    that  a 
case  might  occur   in   which   the  parliament  of  Ire* 
land  might  refuse  to  pay  the  troops,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  his  position  on  this  ground  of  argument 
was  strengthened  by  the  difference  of  the  test  taken  by 
the  military  body  of  Ireland  from  that  which  was  - 
taken  by  the  troops  of  England ;  but  a  man  might  be 

a  brave 
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a  brave  soldier,  and  a  trusty  supporter  of  his  country's 
cause,  even  though  he  should  believe  that  there  were 
seven  sacraments ;  and,  in  fact,  there  was  no  sepa- 
rate regular  Irish  army ;  for  his  majesty  might  call  away 
any  regirnentto  this  country,  and  replace  it  by  another 
from  England,  without  any  explanation  to  the  legislaT 
lure  of  Ireland.  There  was,  indeed,  a  stipulation  that 
Ireland  should  have  a  certain  number  of  troops  for  her 
defence.;  and  those  troops  she  engaged  to  pay.  But 
the  secretary  argued  that  she  might  refuse  to  pay  them. 
She  really  might ;  and  the  British  parliament  might  also 
refuse  to  pay  the  army  in  this  island.  To  argue,  how* 
ever,  from  power  to  probability  was  a  fallacious  mode 
of  reasoning;  and,  when  that  probability  was  repelled 
by  the  clearest  and  most  permanent  interests  that  could 
actuate  the  minds  of  men,  it  would  be  absurd  to  allow 
it  a  moment's  consideration.  *  Still,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  such  a  case  may  happen,,  what  will  be  the  ut- 
most inconvenience  attending  it?  That  England  will 
be  obliged  to  pay  the  troops  which  his  majesty  has 
the  undoubted  prerogative  df  sending  to  Ireland  and 
keeping  there.1 

The  earl  then  spoke  to  the  following  purport.  *  The 
noble  secretary  expatiates  on  the  benefits  which  an 
union  will  confer  on  Ireland.  Poffibly  he  may  be 
right ;  but  the  question  by  which  we  are  to  fornj  an 
opinion  respecting  the  expediency  of  bringing  forward 
these  resolutions,  is  .not  what  he  conceives  -the  Irish 
ought  to  think  upon  the  subject,  but  what  they  do  think 
of  it.  Whether  justly  or  not,  it  appears  that  they  think 
the  demand  upon  Ireland  is  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
body  of  her  laws,  her  rights,  her  liberties,  her  indeT 
pendent  parliament,  the  blood,  the  labor,  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  the  people.  And  under  what  circum- 
stances 
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stances  docs  the  mass  of  the  Irish  nation  come  to  weigh 
such  a  supposed  demand  ?  Disgusted  by  recent  outrages, 
still  smarting  from  the  lash  of  late  severities,  and  irri- 
tated by  threats  of  continued  infliction,  how  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  they  can  meet  with  temper  the  proposi- 
tion for  drawing  closer  the  ties  by  which,  they  have 
been  mischievously  told,  all  their  past  sufferings  were 
occasioned  ?  For  it  was  one  of  the  most  serious  evils 
of  the  late  troubles,  that  those  who  were  trampling 
upon  the  feelings,  the  properties,  and  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  disguised  their  own    passions  under 
the  profeflion,  that  such  acts  of  violence  were  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  English  connexion ;  there- 
by   falsely   representing    English  connexion,    which 
ought  to  be  the  source  of  every  blessing  to  Ireland,  as 
the  spring  from  which  all  the  calamities  of  that  coun- 
try flowed.     Unjust  as  the  impression  is,  can  the  Irish** 
man,  until  it  shall  be  removed,  regard  the  proposal  for 
an  union  but  as  a  project  to  render  perpetual  those  op- 
pressions under  which  he  has  been  grpaning  ?    If  tha 
corrections  which  an  union  is  to  apply  to  the  habits 
and  prejudices  of  society  in  Ireland  are  to  be  flow, 
though  sure,  as  the  secretary  of  state  admits,  how  can 
the  great  body  of  the  community  be  expected  to  put 
such  distant  and  eventual  advantages  into  the  balance 
against  immediate  and  galling  injuries?     They  ob- 
serve the  same  executive  government,  or  rather  the 
same  individuals  in  power,  professedly  destined  to  be 
maintained  i  a  Ireland.     What  then  can  they  augur  but 
the  sahie  course  of  rule  under  which  they  have  hitherto 
groaned  ?  Must  they  not  regard  it  as  if  they  were  to 
stipulate  for  the  permanence  of  all  the  shame  and  all 
the  sorrow  that  have  wrung  their  hearts,  or  as  if  they 
were  to  promise  spontaneous  reverence  for  the  lash 

and 
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and    the    torture,    however  wantonly   employed,   to 
bind  themselves  to  perfect  apathy  towards  the  cries  of 
an  agonized  parent  or  an  insulted  wife,  and  to  plight 
their  worship  of  a  system  which  may  at  any  hour 
consign  unheard  to  a  dungeon,  themselves,  their  child- 
ren,   or  their  dearest   friends  ?    Such  sufferings  they 
have  all  undergone  or  witnessed  :  and  they  have  justly 
^scribed  them  not  to  licentiousness  on  the  part  of  the 
troops,  but  to  the  principles  and  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment    The  British  soldier  has  not  a  more  ardent 
friend  than  myself;  nor  is  there  any  one  who  can  bear 
stronger  testimony  than  I  can  to  the  humanity  which 
accompanies  his  courage:  but  excesses  and  outrages 
are  inseparable  from  the  state  of  blind  suspicion  and 
irritable    virulence    attendant  upon  civil    contention, 
and  such  evils  are  to  be  imputed  solely  to  the  man 
whose  counsels  plunged  the  country  into  that  feverish 
condition.      The  Irish    government  stigmatised  with 
the  name  of  rebellion  that  which  was  only  indignation  at 
some  unconstitutional  measures  ;  and,  having  once  made 
the  charge  against  its  opponents,  thence  deduced  the  right 
and  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  paths  of  the  law,  and 
of  making  its  own  conception  of  expediency  the  exclu- 
sive rule  of  conduct  towards  the  multitude.     This  as- 
sumed power  was  not  likely,  to  be  temperately  exercised 
by  men  whose  keenest  passions  were  already  roused 
and  involved  in  the  contest.     The  legislature  readily 
lent  its  aid  in  passing  every  penal  statute  which  the 
ministry  represented  as  requisite  to  meet  the  dangers, of 
the  time ;   and  the  new  code,  in  severity  of  punish- 
ment and  in  extent,  of  restrictions,  went  beyond  what 
had  before  been  devised  in  any  country.    But  did  the 
government    abide    by  these  provisions?    No;    any 
thing  that  bo:  e  the  semblance  cf  law  was  too  tardy  for 

its 
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its  impatient  spirit*  Forgetting  that  the  corrective  conduct 
of  a  government  ought  to  be  sober  as  well  as  firm,  dig-* 
aified  and  conciliating  as  well  as  vigorous>   it  even 
seemed  to  affect  the  peevishness  of  individual  animo- 
sity ;  and  in  that  teiiiper  it  proceeded  with  eagle  Swift- 
ness and  more  than  eagle  fierceness  to  pass  a  sweeping 
condemnation  of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland.    Mercy* 
justice,  and  policy,  were  left  far  behind,  as  unprofitable 
associates.     Can  you  wonder  that  a  nation  consigned 
to  such  a  doom  should  revolt  at  an  arrangement  which 
it  apprehends  will  only  establish  the  impracticability  of 
relief?    The  Irish  must  think  it  nonsense,  when  they 
are  told  that  an  union  with  Britain  will  ensure  to  them 
the  protection  of  the  laws.     They  had  laws  for  their 
protection  before :  but  government  contemned  them, 
and  England  supported  the  infraction.     In  the  nature 
of  the  union,  there  is  not  any  thing  that  holds  forth  to 
die  inhabitant  of  Ireland  a  security  against  the  violence 
of  the  executive  government :  but  many  checks  upon 
that  government  will  be  withdrawn,  so  that  additional 
cause  of  fear  must  arise.     This  business  has  been  im- 
properly begun.     It  ought  to  have  been  preceded  by 
measures  calculated  to  appease  the  Irish,  and  to  make 
them  feel  practically  the  benefits  of  English  interven- 
tion.    I  long  ago  asserted,  that  the  rigor  adopted  in  the 
rule  of  Ireland  would  not  suffer  the  government  to 
carry  with  it  the  affections,  confidence,  and  ready  zeal 
of  the  people ;    an  evil  in  itself  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude. I  afterwards  warned  the  house,  that  nothing  but 
conciliatory  measures  could  prevent,  in  the  minds  of 
the  bulk  of  the  Irish  nation,  an  estrangement  that  must 
be  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  empire.     I 
was  not  believed  on  either  occasion.     Subsequently,  I 
said,,  that)  unless  the  system  should   be  immediately 

changed, 
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changed,  rebellion  in  Ireland  must  be  the  consequence* 
There  was  not  any  skill  in  the  prophecy  ;  for  I  only 
augured  the  same  result  which  had  invariably  sprung 
from  similar  oppressions  in  every  age  and  in  every 
country.  I  urged  these  considerations  when  perhaps  it 
was  early  enough  to  prevent  the  excess  of  mischief. 
His  majesty's  ministers,  however,  constantly  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  my  representations,  and  treated  the  subject 
with  more  than  political  apajhy,  with  a  gaiety  of 
manner  which  approached  to  unconcern.  They  at  length 
had  recourse  to  means  of  self-defence,  which,  what- 
ever was  the  guilt  of  one  party  in  the  contest,  were  such 
as  to  shock  human  feeling ;  and  they  now  resort  to  the 
expedient  of  an  union ;  which,  whatsoever  advantages 
it  may  possess  in  other  respects,  does  not  at  all  apply 
to  the  immediate  evil.' 

His  lordship  again  mentioned,  in  a  tone  of  indigna- 
tion, the  cruelties  which  had  been  perpetrated  on  pre- 
tence of  crushing  disaffection,  but  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  most  extravagant  means  that  any  govern- 
ment ever  employed  for  extinguishing  the  discontents 
of  a  nation.  He  did  not  accuse  earl  Camden  of  having 
given  directions  for  such  horrible  outrages  ;  but  hinted, 
that  the  viceroy,  being  taught  by  the  cabinet  to  believe 
that  extraordinary  rigor  was  necessary,  had  connived 
at  excesses  which  arose  from  that  system.  He  did  not 
refuse  credit  to  that  nobleman's  assertion  of  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  the  conspiracy,  though  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  number  of  men  (500,000)  stated  by  some 
of  the  mal-contents  as  enrolled  to  serve  in  {he  ranks 
of  the  united  Irishmen,  had  been  exaggerated.  That  so 
great  a  proportion  of  the  aduk  and  effective  population 
of  a  country  should  engage  in  a  traitorous  conspiracy, 
was,  he  add*,  d,  the  *  greatest  censure  that  could  be  passed 

on 
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on  any  government.'  To  the  misconduct  of  the  Bri- 
tish ministers,  indeed,  he  had  always  ascribed  the 
evils  and  the  miseries  of  Ireland ;  hut  error  of  judge- 
ment, and  ignorance  of  the .  state  of,  the  country,  ra- 
ther than  deliberate  inhumanity,  had  perhaps  occa- 
sioned the  impropriety  of  their  proceedings.  They  at 
least  deserved  blame  for  not  having  made  accurate  in- 
quiries before  they  adopted  their  rigorous  system.  This 
was  a  sufficient  source  of  sorrow  to  any  feeling  mind ; 
and,  if  the  rulers  of  states  should  often  hear  of  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  the  sufferings  of  individuals,  with- 
out a  sigh  and  without  pity,  the  time  might  revolve  in 
the  progress  of  governments  as  in  the  lives  of  indivi- 
duals, when  remorse  would  take  place  of  apathy,  and 
when  they  would  earnestly  wish  that  their  system  of 
cotiduct  had  uniformly  enforced  on  their  servants  the 
necessity  of  respecting  with  awful  veneration  the  rights 
of  humanity. 

Lord  Grenville  had  imputed  the  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land chiefly  to  the  propagation  of  French  principles  ; 
but  the  effect  of  these,  without  ministerial  misconduct, 
would,  said  the  earl,  have  been  inconsiderable*  It  was 
remarkable,  that  the  noble  secretary  should  suppose 
mere  barbarians,  whom  he  represented  as  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  catholic  emancipation 
or  parliamentary  reform,  to  be  fully  competent  to  the 
admission  of  ideas  respecting  the  principles  and  forms 
of  government,  the  nature  of  liberty  and  equality,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Of  this  sovereignty  the 
earl  observed  en  passant,  that  it  did  not,  as  some  had 
ignorantly  or  invidiously  asserted,  imply  the  authority 
or  the  power  of  the  mob.  The  misconstruction  of 
the  phrase  had  already  had  a  mischievous  operation  in 
.  this  country,  by  aiding  the  views  of  those  zealots  who, 

from 
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fi*6m  the  most  malignant  motives,  confounded  the  main- 
tenance of  constitutional  doctrines  with  the  support  of 
Jacobinical  tenets.  The  principle,  properly  understood* 
was  opposed  to  the  odious  doctrine  of  divine  indefea- 
sible righu  It  was  not  plebeian  but  national  sove- 
feignty  ;  and  on  this  basis  the  English  constitution  was 
founded.— He  then  reverted  to  the  subject  of  the  union* 
and  ag^in  contended  that  it  would  be  useless  and  hazard- 
ous* in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  to  attempt  to  carry 
the  scheme  into  effect-. 

Loftl  Holland*  though  he  did  not  consider  the 
|  adjustment  of  1)82  as  a  bar  to  a  new  agreement,  dis- 

1 %  approved  the  proposal  of  an  union  at  a  time  when  th6 

I  Irish  earnestly  wished  for  the  continuance  of  a  Settlement 

J  which  they  had  uniformly  praised  as  the  foundation  of 

their  prosperity.     Such  a  proposition  ought  to  have 
originated  in  Ireland  rather  than  in  this  country  ;  and  he 
thought  it  particularly  ungenerous  to  proceed  to  the 
I  discussion  of  the  scheme  when  this  very  idea  of  it  had 

excited  such  strong  disgust  in  that  kingdom.  The  po*. 
Iky  of  the  measure,  at  any  time,  would  be  doubtful ; 
but,  in  the  present  circumstances,  the  experiment  would 
be  hazardous,  and  the  consequences  might  be  highly  de* 
trimenta}  to  the  interests  of  both  countries.  The  union 
with  Scotland  was  not  a  case  in  point ;  for  there  was 
not  that  close  connexion  of  sovereignty  which  existed 
in  the  case  of  Ireland,  and  there  was  at  that  time  some 
ground  for  apprehending  a  transfer  of  the  Scotish 
crown  to  a  strangeh  It  was  imagined,  that  the  new 
scheme  would  heal  the  discontents  of  Ireland;  but  it 
ought  to  be  considered,  that  forty  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  northern  union  before  the  minds  of  the  Scots 
were  reconciled  to  it.  The  Irish  were  not  in  a  fit  dis* 
position  for  receiving  the  yoke  5  and  to  effect  an  unipn 
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by  force  or  intimidation,  as  the  ministry  seemed  t&  in- 
tend, would  be  unjust  and  impolitic. 

Lord  MuLGRAvg  did  not  agree  with  those  who 
thought  a  discussion  of  the  question  unseasonable,  or 
likely  to  increase  the  ferment  prevailing  in  Ireland.  It 
appeared  to  him  to  be  highly  expedient  to  examine  die 
propositions,  and  record  them  as  the  deliberate  offers  of 
this  country;  and  it  was  hot  improbable  tha^a  fair 
statement  of  the  terms,  beneficial  as  they  were,  might 
induce  the  Irish  parliament  to  consider  the  subject  with 
coolness  and  complacency,  instead  of  viewing  it  with 
eyes  of  prejudice.— He  was  surprised  at  the  declaration- 
of  one  of  the  speakers,  that  die  adjustment  of  178a 
had  no  connexion  with  the  question*  He,  on  the 
contrary,  was  of  opinion,  that  out  of  that  agreement 
arose  the  immediate  necessity  for  die  proposed  union., 
That  adjustment  involved  four  points — two  British  and 
two  Irish  questions.  The  former  were  the  declaratory 
law  and  the  resolution  of  the  bouse  of  commons  By 
which  it  was  followed.  The  latter  were  the  removal 
of  the  appellant  jurisdi£Hon,  and  the  repeal  of  Poyn- 
ings'law*  It  was  this  repeal  that  loosened  the  con- 
nexion between  the  kingdoms,  so  as  to  render  a  legis- 
lative incorporation  necessary  for  preventing  a  dan* 
gerous  disunion.  The  inability  of  Ireland  to  defend 
and  prote&  herself  formed  an  additional  reason  for  the 
measure ;  and,  as  it  was  not  only  requisite  for  the 
security  of  that  country,  but  was  also  calculated  for 
die  benefit  of  Great-Britain,  it  had  a  strong  claim  to 
general  support. 

The  earl  of  Carlisle  thought  it  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  some  of  the  remarks  of  lord  Holland*  He 
was  surprised  that  any  one  should  reprobate  this  dis- 
cussion as  a  made  of  illiberal  or  ungenerous  behaviour 

toward* 
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fowards  Ireland,  or  should  impute  to  the  ministry  an 
intention  of  obtruding  the  measure  by  force*  The 
discussion*  far  from  being  improper,  was  expedient 
and  seasonable.  A  knowlege  of  the  terms  might 
allay  the  ferment  of  the  Irish  nation  ;  and,  whether  it 
should  have  that  effect  or  not,  the  people  of  Great- 
Britain  had  a  right  to  know  what  attention  had  been 
paid  to  their  interests  in  framing  the  articles.  With  re- 
gard to  the  insinuation  of  force,  it  was  sufficient  to  say 
that  such  conduct  had  been  disclaimed  by  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to  appre- 
-hend  that  they  would  ever  have  recourse  to  it. 

Of  the  adjustment  of  X 782  he  said,  that  k  was 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  calcu- 
lated to  remove  some  grievances  of  which  the  Irish  had 
complained ;  but  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
could  not  preclude  such  new  arrangements  as  might  at 
any  other  period  seem  adviseable  in  point  of  policy. 
That  the  present  measure  was  of  this  description  he 
was  convinced  ;  and  the  blessings  which  it  held  out  to 
Ireland,  as  well  as  the  strength  which  it  promised  to 
add  to  the  empire,  would  induce  him  to  vote  for  it  with 
the  utmost  cordiality. 

The  earl  of  Westmorland  was  induced,  by 
some  recent  parliamentary  elections  in  Ireland,  to  be* 
Heve  that  many  of  the  opponents  of  the  union  had 
begun  to  think  favorably  of  it,  and  that  there  was  a 
chance  of  obtaining  at  least  a  patient  hearing  of  the 
terms,  which,  he  trusted,  would  recommend  themselves 
by  their  beneficial  tendency.  He  discussed,  without 
novelty  of  remark*  the  question  respecting  the  catho- 
lics ;  andjie  alsQ  referred  tq  the  arrangements  of  1782, 
which,  he  said,  were  not  intended  as  final  even  by  the 
statesmen  who  were  then  in  power. 

qjz  The 
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The  duke  of  Portland  (who  soon  after  spoke 
briefly  in  support  of  the  union)  admitted,  that,  though 
he  deemed  the  adjustment  a  sufficient  remedy,  at  the 
time,  for  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  he  did  not  regard 
it  as  superseding  a  legislative  incorporation  or  any  other 
measure  which  might  be  devised  by  the  same  or  by 
subsequent  ministers. 

The  house  now  agreed  to  the  resolutions  without  a 
division  ;  and  a  day-was  fixed  for  proposing  a  formal 
address  on  the  subject.  Several  peers  then  distinguished 
themselves  by  a  display  of  eloquence  and  by  the  exer- 
cise of  argument ;  and,  though  some  of  the  speeches 
wearied  by  their  length  the  young  and  volatile  lords,  the 
sedate  and  reflecting  politicians  of  the  house  felt  them- 
selves interested  by  the  dignity  of  the  theme  and  the 
extraordinary  importance  of  the  discussion. 

As  soon  as  lord  Grenville  had  moved  that  an  address 
'  should  be  presented  to  his  majesty  with  the  resolutions, 
lord  Auckland  addressed  the  house.  *  He  observed, 
that,  though  the  subject  had  been  ably  discussed,  it  was 
still  possible  to  throw  new  fight  upon  a  question  which 
involved  the  *  future  government  and  well-being  of  the 
greatest  empire  now  existing/  In  examining  the  topic 
of  independence,  he  admitted  that  the  arrangement  of 
1782  secured  that  advantage  to  the  Irish  legislature*  . 
but,  however  perfect  such  independence  might  be  it}  . 
principle,  k  must,  he  said,  at  all  times  and  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  mutilated,  and  very  imperfect  in  practice. 
A  country  which  had  no  means  of  defence  or  secu- 
rity but  through  the  aid  and  protection  of  a  more  pow- 
erful neighbour  could  pot  be  considered  as  possessing  a 
high  of  effective  degree  of  independence.  If  two 
countries  so  circumstanced  should  take  adverse  lines  of 
conduct,  either  the  weaker  state  would  be  over-ruled, 

or 
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or  confusion  and  all  the  evils  of  war  would  follow. 
If,,  on  the  other  hand,  uniform  principles  of  conduct 
should  prevail  between  them,  in  leading  points  of  com- 
mon concern, ;  tjie  "weaker  might  be  supposed  to  have 
thus  Tar  sacrificed,  virtually  and  habitually,  its  exercise 
of  independent  power.  Applying  this  dilemma  to  the 
Ipiown  and  principal  objects  of  national  independence, 
his  lordship  asked  whether  Ireland  had,  or  could  have, 
the  power  of  negotiating,  controlling,  or  rejecting  such 
treaties  as  might  involve  the  most  essential  inter* 
ests  of  that  empire  of  which  die  formed  a  part ;  whe- 
ther she  had  the  means  of  protecting  her  own  com- 
merce, of  establishing  colonies,  jor  of  making  and  hold- 
ing conquests — had  any  property  or  direct  concern  in 
the  acquisitions  made  by  the  fleets  and  armies'  of  the 
sovereign — whether  she  had,  or  could  have,  any  naval 
force,  and  did  not  depend,  for  the  direction  of  her  mili- 
tary force,  on  the  opinion  of  British  ministers,  respon- 
sible only  to  the  British  parliament ;  in  short,  whether 
she  had,  or  could  have,  *  any  control  whatever,  any 
interference,  or  even  any  concern,  otherwise  than  in  3 
visionary  and  abstract  cfcim,  respecting  the  imperial 
transactions  of  peace  and  war,  alliances  and  confede- 
racies/ These  considerations,  he  said,  '  ought  to  be 
strong  inducements  to  Ireland,  not  merely  to  accede  to 
the  proposed  union,  but  to  seek  and  solicit  it.'  Even 
if  Ireland 'had  a  complete  equality  with  Britain  in  ex- 
tent, opulence,  and  strength,  yet  the  existence  of  sepa- 
rate And  independent  legislatures,  with  one  executive, 
power,  would  render  an  union  desirable,  rather  than 
degrading  or  detrimental  to  either 5  buf,  when  the  two 
countries  were  strikingly  unequal  in  those  respects, 
the-  inferior  state  never  could  possess  either  real  inde- 
pendence or  pg  uncontrolled  and  safe  prosperity,  otherr 

qj  wise 
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wise  than  by  an  incorporative  union  with  its  flourish* 
ing  neighbour.  That  Ireland  had  not  been  gratified  with 
such  blessings  to  a  due  extent  was  obvious  to  every  one. 
While  Great-Britain  had  gradually  advanced  in  civili- 
sation, in  arts,  and  in  sciences,  an  island  which  enjoyed 
the  same  climate,  a  fruitful  soil,  and  excellent  ports,  with 
a  numerous  people  by  no  means  deficient  in  acutenessf 
had  <  been  at  all  times  involved  in  comparative  disorder, 
poverty,  turbulence,  and  wretchedness.'  These  evils 
might  be  '  traced  to  tiie  disjointed  and  jarring  action  of 
two  unequal  powers,  closely  adjacent  to  each  other, 
possessing  the  same  interests  and  subject  to  the  same 
crown,  but  with  separate  legislatures.*  It  was  unne- 
cessary, he  added,  to  refer  to  a  remote  period  for  the 
ascertainment  of  the  unfortunate  state  of  Ireland,  when 
a  review  of  recent  dmesf  Would  suffice.  At  the  period 
immediately  previous  to  the  attainment  of  a  supposed 
freedom  of  constitution  and  trade,  that  kingdom  was 
Subordinate  to  thii  realrtn  both  in  legislation  arid  jtidica-  t 
ture  :  it  had  no  more  than  the  name  of  the  British  con-v 
stittftion,  the  *  semblance  arid  tnockery  of  a  free  go- 
vernment/ Even  after  the  Irish  freedom,  a*  it  was 
called,  had  taken  place,  such  disadvantages  existed  a£ 
were  perhaps  much  greater  than  those  which  had  beforo 
prevailed.  A  government  founded  in  the  pretensions  of  . 
a  Small  part,  of  the  community  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
representation,  patronage,  ahd  resources  of  the  whole* 
cotlld  not  be  expected  to'  contribute  to  the  prosperity* 
tranquillity,  or  safety  of  the  .nation,  even  while  the 
system  was  *  controlled,  directed,  and  supported  by  the 
protestant  parliament  of  this  protestant  kingdom  :*  but* 
when  the  connexion  with  that  parliament  ceased,  such 
a  fliodfc  of  administration  became  more  than  everunfta* 
(isfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  Irish*  and  <  utterly  in* 

competent 
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competent  and  unsafe  with  respect  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  British  empire.*  A  reflexion  on  these  disadvan- 
tages had  formerly  prompted  him  to  wish  for  a  com- 
plete union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  his  opinion  of  the 
tttitity  of  such  a  measure,  both  in  a  political  and  commer- 
cial view,  wa*  confirmed  by  subsequent  deliberation. 

The  remaining  part  of  his  lordship's  speech  chiefly 
related  to  commercial  affairs,  with  which  he  is  gene* 
rally  allowed  to  fee  wejl  acquainted.  He  had  moved 
for  the  production  of  papers  which  might  elucidate  the 
subject ;  and  he  now  affirmed,  that  the  *  interests  ex* 
hibited  and  proved  in  these  papers  would  have  more 
effect  than  any  other  consideration  in  finally  accom> 
plishing  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.'  It  appeared, 
from  these  accounts,  that  the  value  of  the  imports  ^nd 
exports  of  Britain  in  the  year  179$  nearly  amounted  td 
95  millions,,  being  higher  by  22  millions  than  .the  ave- 
rage value  of  the  four  last  years  of  peace.  It  might/be 
said,  that  the  apparent  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor 
was  not  so  considerable  as  many  might  expect  it  to  be* 
the  value  of  the  exports  being*  scarcely  a  million  above 
|hat  of  die  imports ;  but,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  (rue 
balance,  it  musjt  be  recollected,  that,  for  a  great  part  of 
the  imports  from  our  settlements  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  also  from  the  fisheries,  *  no  price  what- 
ever was  remitted  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  carry 
forward  and  to  maintain  the  cultivation  and  supply  of 
those  settlements  and  fisheries/  With  this  addition,  he 
6aid,  the  balance  would  perhaps  be  found  to  amount  tq 
eight  or  nine  millions.  jSpme  respectable  calculations 
carried  it  much  farther.  It  was,  however,  sufficient 
to  know,  that  the  balance  was  as  higfy  as  the  real  and 
permanent  interests  of  our  commerce  would  bear.~ 
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The  British  manufactures  alone,  exported  in  1798,  ex- 
ceeded 33  millions  and  a  half  in  value,  being  higher 
by  6,477,000/.  than  the  average  export  of  our  manu- 
factures in  the  four  last  years  of  peace. 

Upon  the  entire  trade  between  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  annual  balance  in  favor  of  the  latter  king-t 
dom  (on  an  average  of  three  years  ending  with  1798) 
was,  he  said,  above  two  millions  ;  and,  upon  the  inn 
terchange  of  the  mere  products  and  manufactures  of 
the  two  countries,  the  excess  favorable  to  Ireland  was 
5,425,000/.  With  regard  to  the  exports  from  Britain 
to  Ireland,  we  favored  out'  neighbours  by  suffering  most 
of  the  articles  to  go- free  of  duty ;  and  though,  in  the 
opposite  case,  our  protecting  duties  on  woollen  cloth  and 
some  other  articles  of  manufacture  were  nearly  prohi- 
bitory,' yet  the  existence  of  such  duties  did  not  derogate 
from  the  liberality  of  our  general  system  ;  for,  even  if 
they  should  be  abolished,  the  Irish,  in  their  present  cir-* 
oumstances,  would  be  disabled,  by  their  inferiority  of 
capital  and  of  skill,  from  supplying  our  markets  with ' 
saleable  articles  of  those  kinds, 

With  respect  to  (he  chief  Irish  manufacture,  that  of 
linen,  our  liberality,  he  added,  was  particularly  great. 
By  checking  the  importation  of  foreign  linen,  for  the 
encouragement  of  that  of  our  brethren,  we  had  given 
them  a  sort  of  monopoly  which  they  found  highly 
beneficial.  Of  about  40  millions  of  .yards  of  linen, 
annually  exported  to  various  countries,  seven  eighths 
were  taken  by  Great-Britain  and  her  colonies.  If  Ire* 
land  had  obtained  and  enjoyed  such  an  advantage 
through  the  indulgence  of  the  British  separate  legtslaT 
lure,  in  despite  of  any  spirit  of  rivalry  or  jealousy, 
she  wQu|d  be  rnore  likely  to  increase  than,  to  forfeit  it, 

when 
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when  she  should  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  sain* 
kingdom,  and  when  Irish  representatives  should  form, 
a  proportion  of  the  united  parliament. 

He  mentioned  other  favors  granted  by  Britain  to  Ire- 
land ;  but  they  were  such  as  required  the  aid  of  British 
capital  and  confidence  to  enable  the  Irish  to  take  the 
full  advantage  of  them  ;  and  that  assistance  could  only 
l>e  obtained  by  union* 

The  general  results,  he  said,  were  of  the  follow-* 
ing  tenor,    *  Of  the  amount  of  Irish. exports  to-  all 
the  world,  about  eight  ninths  are  sent  to  Great-Bri- 
tain and  her  dependencies;  and  of  the  exports  from. 
Jrelandto  this  country  *  amounting  \n  value  to  5,600,000/, . 
nearly  the  whole  is  received  in  our  ports  free  of  duty, 
hut  Is  subject  to  export  duties  in  Ireland*  and  contri- 
butes there  to  her  local  revenue  as  a  charge  imposed 
on  pur  consumption.     On  the  other  hand,  what  wis 
send  to  Ireland  is  about  a  tenth  only  of  our  whole  ex- 
port ;  and  about  two  fifths  of  what  is  so  sent  Consist  of 
foreign  articles  exported  free  of  duty.     Though  the 
entire  trade  of  Irejan4  with  Great-Britain  is  about  one 
rjinth  of  pur  whple  commerce,  the  revenue  received 
upon  it*  instead  of  being  one  ninth  of  our  customs,  is 
less  than  the  140th  part,     for  example,  Ireland  pays 
only  47,500/.  in  duties  pf  custpms  upon  the  whole  of 
her  trade  wath  us,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  receiving 
in  customs  from  ofher  nations  6,850,000/. ;  and,  evei> 
from  that  sn>al}  amount  of  47,500/.,  we  pay  on  the 
average  about  35,090/.  a  year  in  bounties  on  Irisl^ 
linen.     But  it  is  not  merely  that  the  imports  from  Ire- 
land are- free  of  duty  here.     Wha$  we  export  to  Jrelan4 
]s  highly  charged  by  her.     She  accordingly  raised  an^ 
pually,  on  her  trade  with  Great-Britain  and  the  British, 
dependencies,  by  the  average  of  the  last  three  yeare,  a 
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revenue  df  64 2,000/.,  6f  wrticfr  sum  i^4,ood/.  wcXf 
levied  oil  English  products  and  manufactures.  Thd 
duties  which  she  levies  annually  on  her  whole  trad* 
with  &H  other  parts  amount  to  about  209,000/,  Not  with* 
standing  all'  these  encburagements,  Ireland,  with  a  po* 
fulation  perhaps  equal  to  ofte  third  of  the  British  po- 
pulation, has  a  trade  equal  to  riot  more  than  one  ninth? 
of  the  trade  of  Great-Britain.  Lastly,  the  small  arkf 
disproportionate  commerce  which  she  possesses  is  a?* 
most  entirely  dependent  ori  British  generosity,  arid  ptt 
Jjrws  made  ih  Great-Britain.* 

That  this  enumeration  of  favors  might  riot  be  mis- 
applied,  as  exprdbtatlo  Intmetitoris  benefict,  he  disclaimed 
all  invidious  ideas  of  reproach  or  menace; '  and  repre- 
sented his  Views  as  being  sincerely  conciliatory.     As? 
&e  benefits  conferred  on  Ireland  were  liable,  without 
an  ufiion,  to  a  dudBeri  expfoiioh,  which  might  ruin  all 
the  Irish  interests  dependent  on  trade  and  manufactures, 
it  could  not,  he  said,  be  unfriendly  or  ungenerous  to 
pointf  out  to  the  jtarty  obKged  the  means  of  givjng  ef- 
fect and  permanency  to  the  favors  which  were  granted, 
*  Can  the  superior  country  be  expected*  to  Enrich  th^ 
inferior,  "beyond  certain  limits,  without  having  some 
security  rfiat  the  strength  and  resources;  of  the  one  may 
fee"  considered  as  the  strength  arid  resources   of  the' 
Other  ?  Is  it  fo  be  expected  that  capitals  and  commer- 
cial credit  Shall  be  transferred  to  a  country  struggling 
under  aft  anomalous,  incompetent,  and  disturbed  go- 
#ernmer)t,  and  maintaining  *  claim  of  right  to  adopt 
*f  any  time"  adverse  connexions  and  interests  ?  Nothing 
less  tftari  uriion  can  satisfy  these  questions.     We  can- 
not rest  6n  die  flimsy  and  undefined  protestation  sa 
Often  repeated,  and  so  imperfectly  realised,  that  *  the 
affections  pf  Ireland  are  inalienable, .  and  that  both 
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kingdoms  shall  stand  and  fall  together.9  Let  the  union 
take  place,  and  all  commercial  distinctions  and  politic 
eal  jealousies  will  be  annihilated  ;  for  there  can.  be  no 
competition  between  two  parts'  of  the  same  kingdom, 
having  incorporated  interests  directed  by  one  legisla* 
lure/ 

He  then  summed  up  the  benefits  which  Ireland  might 
derive  from  the  measure,  in  these  words : — '  the  pre* 
servation  of  her  actual  advantage's)  the  extension  of 
capitals,  the  increased  employment  of  her  people,  with 
the  consequent  cultivation  and  softening  of  their  minds 
and  manners,  and,  above  aU,  the  introduction  of  a 
middle  class,  one  of  the  great  wants  of  Ireland,  and 
the  most  important  link,  of  security  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  orders.*  He  was  not  so  sanguine,  however, 
as  to  suppose  that  an  union  would  at  once  '  dispel  the 
cloud  of  foreign  war  and  domestic  treason  which  bad 
so  long  darkened  the  Irish  atmosphere.'  It  might  tend, 
he  said,  to  correct  the  pestilential  exhalations ;  but  that 
effect  would  be  gradual,  perhaps  slow.  He  looked 
lather  to  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  on  a  re- 
turn of  peace.  Ireland  would  then  be  governed  like 
the  rest  of  the  British  empire;  a  new  order  of  things 
would  take  place;  and  the  manners,  principles,  and 
opinions  of  the  two  islands  would  at  last  be  assimi* 
Jated.  . 

Having  mentioned  the  disinclination  of  revolutionist* 
%o  the  measure  as  a  strong  recommendation  of  it,  and 
spoken  of  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  as  the 
*  first  object  of  the  unprincipled  and  implacable  nation 
which  is  making  a  wild  and  cruel  war  on  the  liberties 
of  mankind,'  he  added,  '  In  this  awful  period  of  crimes 
and  calamities,  amidst  the  subversion  of  states  and 
empires,  and  yvhen  the  whole  system  of  human  affairs 
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seems  to  be  convulsed  and  endangered,  the  great  and 
glorious  fabric  of  British  liberty  stands  unmoved  and 
unshaken*  We  offer  to  Ireland  the  full  participation' 
of  our  happiness  and  security :  and,  unless  Providence 
■hall  have  withdrawn  from  her  all!  mercy  and  protect- 
ing influence,  unless  the  dispensations  are  to  be  such 
.  £s*to  number  her  among  the  wrecks  of  nations,  she 
ffyilf  gladly  and  gratefully  receive  our  offer,  and  will 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  *,' 

The  bishop  of  Ll  and  A  ff,  though  not  inclined,  in 
his  advanced  age,  to  mingle  in  political  discussions, 
could  not  refrain  from  delivering  his  sentiments  upon  a 
subject  which  he  considered  as  the  most  important  that 
ever  engaged  the  deliberation  of  their  lordships*  He 
bad  contemplated  the  subject  with  profound  atten- 
tion ;  and,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1785,  he  had  inti* 
mated  his  opinion  to  the  late  duke  of  Rutland,  that  he 
and  his  friend  the  minister  would  gain  immortal  honor, 
if,  instead  of  the  propositions  which  were  then  under 
discussion,  they  could  accomplish,  by  honorable  means 
and  upon  equitable  terms,  an  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms  ;  but  his  grace  answered,  that  the  man  who 
should  venture  tp  bring  forward  a  scheme  of  such  a 
nature  at  that  time  would  be:  tarred  and  feathered. 
Whether  the  repugnance  to  the  measure  was  then  gene- 
ral, or  was  confined  to  the  leading  men  of  the  coun- 
try, the  prelate  did  not  know  ;  but  he  was  so  far  from 
approving  such  repugnance,  that  he  was  fully  convinced 
of  the  policy  and  utility  of  tjie  scheme.     His  decided 


♦  Before  this  speaker  resumed  his  seat,  he  referred  to  the  catholic 
question,  and  observed  that  the  measure  of  the  indulgences  granted  to 
the  catholics  of  England  Ought  to  guide  the  discretion  of  parliament 
irith  respect  to  those  of  Irelapd. 
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opinion  was,  that  a  legislative  union  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  Ireland  than  it  would  be  to  this  country, 
though  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  both.  It 
would  enrich  Ireland,  and  would  not  impoverish  Great* 
Britain.  The  consolidation  of  Ireland  with  this  coun^ 
try  would  render  it  the  strongest  empire  in  Europe* 
If  the  lands  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  should  be  well 
cultivated,  as  in  die  event  of  an  union  they  probably 
would  be,  they  would  maintain  a  population  of  thirty 
millions,  six  millions  of  which  number  would  be  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  ;  and  this  population,  in  case  of 
necessity,  might  afford  one  million  to  be  in  arms,  with- 
out distressing  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  commerce* 
With  the  power  of  exerting  such  a  military  force, 
with  a  navy  extended  in  vigor  and  resources,  with  the 
energy  and  spirit  produced  by  a  free  constitution,  what 
could  such  an  empire  have  to  fear  from  all  Europe 
combined?  Then  we  might  with  safety  despise  the 
politics  of  the  continent,  and,  without  contributing  our 
forces  or  our  wealth,  allow  the  princes  of  Europe  to 
settle  among  themselves  the  equilibrium  of  despotic 
power,  while,  conscious  of  the  blessings  of  liberty* 
we  must  lament  that  despotism  should  exist  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

The  subject  of  an  union,  he  said,  involved  so  many 
different  points,  that  to  do  justice  to  them  all  would 
require  a  discussion  far  exceeding  the  limitsjof  a  short 
debate.  There  were  two  or  three  question s,-however> 
on  which  he  would  make  brief  remarks.  Among 
other  objections  to  a  legislative  union,  doubts  had  been 
started  whether  the  Irish  parliament  had  a  right  to  vpte 
it?  own  extinction  ;  and  the  objection,  if  well  founded, 
was  equally  applicable  to  the  British  parliament-  Vo- 
lumes 
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lumes  might  be  written  on  the  question,  and  it  would 
still  remain  undecided,  tinless  the  principles  on  which  it 
ought  to  he  decided  should  be  previously  adjusted.  The 
Question  involved  these  points.     What  was  the  quan- 
tity of  power,  and  what  was  the  quality  of  the  truft 
confided  to  parliament  ?  These,  doubtless,  were  ques- 
tions on  which  unanimity  could  not  be  expected  ;•  but 
upon  them  depended  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  re- 
specting the    rights  and  competency  of   parliament. 
Upon  the  question  of  right  he  said,  that  right  and  obli- 
gation were  correlative  terms ;  for,    if    men  did  not 
know  what  was  right,  they  could  not  understand  what 
constituted  obligation.     With  regard  to  the  catholics, 
some  contended,  that,  as  they  formed  the  most  nume- 
rous class  of  the  community,  they  had  a  right  to  some 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  to  an  exemp- 
tion from  political  disabilities*  This  point  was  rendered 
difficult  by  the  distribution  of  property,  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  minority,  who  would  have  no 
interest  in,'  and  would  derive  no  benefit  from,  such 
establishment.     The  point  was  of  great  delicacy  and 
importance  ;    but,   the  sooner  it  should   be  agitated, 
the  better  it  would  be.     This  he  would  say  in  re- 
ference  to  the  subject  when  it  might  be  discussed,  that 
nothing  could  ever  be  expedient  without  being  just  and 
lawful,  though  many  things  were  just  and  lawful  that 
might  not  be  expedient     In  the  mean  time  he  would 
recommend  to  both  parties  the  advice  given  by  a  fa- 
ther of  the  church   on  another  occasion,  that  both 
should  give  up  little  things  in  order  to  secure  great    - 
ones,  tranquillity  and  peace.     There  was  another  point 
upon  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  all  the  prospective 
wisdom  in  the  world  to  form  ?n  accurate  judgement. 

It 
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It  was  this?— what  wpuld  be  the  change  introduced  by 
the  incorporation  of  so  many  Irish  member?  into  thf$ 
parliament  of  this  country  ? 

During  the  discussion  of  the  grand  question  in  Ire- 
land, some  (said  the  bishop)  contended  that  an  union 
would  secure  the  tranquillity  and  the  prosperity  of  thai 
country;  and  in  this  sentiment  he  fully  concurred. 
Others  there  were  who  admitted  the  necessity  of  a 
connexion  between  the  realms,  but  were  disinclined  & 
an  union,  as  inconsistent  with  the  interests  and  prosper 
nty  of  Ireland.  This  opinion  had  been  maintained  by 
so  many  men  of  great  ability  and  integrity,  that  be  was 
almost  led  to  distrust  his  own  judgement.-  There  was 
one  simple  mode  of  reasoning,  however,  which  h? 
should  oppose  to  their  elaborate  arguments.  Surely, 
when  connexion  was  deemed  so  necessary,  the  more 
close  that  connexion  should  be,  the  greater  advan- 
tage it  might  be  expected  to  produce.  He  did  not  un- 
derstand that  in  political  bodies  the  physical  law  pre- 
vailed, by  which,  after  two  bodies  were  attracted  to  a 
certain  degree,  repulsion  would  ensue.  The  link 
which  now  held  the  two  countries  together  was  very 
imperfect,  as  had  been  ably  shewn  by  lord  Grenvilk 
on  a  former  occasion.  At  present  the  link  was  the 
sameness  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature  in 
both.  This  link,  by  what  had  been  foreseen,  and 
what  was  unforeseen,  might  be  endangered,  and  the 
interests  of  Ireland  might  be  exposed  to  hazard  ;  but, 
when  three  parts  of  the  legislature  of  Ireland  should 
be  incorporated  .with  the  legislature  of  this  coun- 
try, the  failure  of  the  link  would  be  impossible,  ex- 
cept in  an  event  dreadful  even  to  contemplate — ?the  abso- 
lute  destruction  of  the  whole  government  and  consti- 
tution* •  ■'        i- 

Perhaps* 
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Perhaps,  he  added,  when  he  referred  to  the  e*j*re"§&* 
ions  used  by  those  who  recommended  connexion  with- 
out unfon,  he  might  riot  sufficiently  understand  thefr 
meaning.  Did  they  mean  that  our  manufactures  and 
commerce  should  be  crippled  to  promote  those  of  Ire- 
land ?  No ;  the  Irish  were  too  generous  to  require 
such  a  sacrifice.  Did  they  mean  that  Great-Britain 
should  spend  her  last  guinea  in  armaments  to  defend 
and  protect  Ireland  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies* 
without  deriving  any  return  of  advantage  ?  Did  they 
mean,  that*  while  England  should  be  at  war  with  Spam, 
France,  or  any  other  state,  Ireland  should  be  at  liberty 
to  continue  at  peace,  and  to  refuse  to  contribute  any 
supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  a  contest  with  the  ene- 
mies of  this  country  ?  Surely  this  was  not  the  con- 
nexion  that  was  acknowleged  to  be  so  necessary*  What 
then  was  to  be  this  connexion  ?  If  it  was  that  the  two 
cbuntries  in  a  common  struggle  should  exert  thei? 
common  strength  for  their  mutual  defence  3  that,  with 
a  reciprocation  of  benefits,  a  mutual  sentiment  of  in- 
separable interest  should  be  entertained ;  the  scheme  dif- 
fered from  legislative  union  only  in  being  less  efficient 
for  mutual  defence,  and  less  calculated  to  promote  the 
particular  interests  of  Ireland, 

In  urging  the  necessity  of  close  connexion*  he  af* 
firmed,  that  Ireland,  a$  a  shoot  from  the  stent  of 
Great- Britain,  had  brought  forth  fruit  5  but  that,  as  a 
separate  plant,  it  would  neither  strike  its  roots  down- 
ward, nor  spread  its  branches  above ;  it  would  beat 
no  fruit  for  at  least  an  hundred  years*  It  must  eittoef 
be  shaded  by  the  British  oak,  or  it  must  be  poisoned  by 
the  pestilential  vapor  of  the  tree  of  French  liberty-^ 
that  tree  which  had  brought  forth  no  fruit  but  the  ap- 
plea  of  Sodom*     It  would  be  happy  for  the  world  if 

great1 
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great  states  would  allow  the  smaller  ones  to  enjoy  their 
independence  unmolested  ;  but  this,  in  the  present 
state  of  mankind,  was  more  to  be  wished  than  ex- 
pected. As  this  was  not  the  case,  Ireland  could 
/  not  stand  alone.  In  the  present  state  of  Europe  she 
must  be  united  either  to  England  or  to  France.  Even  if 
she  were'  at  liberty  to  choose,  without  renouncing  her 
allegiance  to  his  majesty,  with  which  of  these  countries 
she  should  connect  herself,  could  she  hesitate  ?  United 
to  Brit  in,  she  would  be  a  beautiful,  vigorous,  well- 
looking  limb — united  to  France,  she  would  be  a  mea- 
gre, shriveled,  miserable,  and  stunted  branch,  liable  to 
be  cut  off  whenever  the  caprice  or  the  circumstances  of 
her  associate  should  demand  the  sacrifice. 

Fully  convinced    of  the  beneficial   tendency   of  an 
union,  he  looked  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the  change 
which  it  would  produce  in  Ireland.     English  capital 
would  seek  employment  in  Ireland,  arid  diffuse  improve- 
ment and  wealth.     The  bogs  would  be  converted  into 
fields  covered  with  smiling  harvests  ;  the  barren  moun- 
tains would  be  covered  with   cattle ;   mines  would  be 
wrought,  and  canals  would  unite  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  country  ;  the  old  sources  of  wealth  would  be  ex- 
tended ;  new  ones  would  be  discovered  ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland,  now  poor,   idle,    and  discontented, 
would  be  rendered  rich,  industrious,  and  happy.  This 
change  he  could  not  live  to   see,  as  improvements  so 
extensive,    under   the   most    favorable  ^circumstances, 
must  be  the  work  of  time  ;  bu:  posterity  would  bless 
the   wisdom  and   firmness  of  the  parliaments  of  two 
countries  which  effected  so  ,great  a  plan,  and,  gene- 
rously superior  to  partial  views  and  selfish  considera- 
tions,   coalesced  into    one  for    mutual   interest.     An 
end    so  desirable,    however,,  ought  to  bb  prosecuted 
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only  by  honorable  means.  Union  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  contract,  or  rather  it  was  a  contract  of  the  highest 
kind ;  and  it  was  of  the  essence  of  a  contract  that  it 
should  be  founded  upon  free  consent,  arising  from  a 
persuasion  of  utility.  He  was  afraid  that  Ireland  was 
not  yet  persuaded  of  the  advantages  which  she  might 
derive  from  it,  and  that  she  had  not  taken  that  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject  which  would  be  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  her  full  consent.  In  such  a  case  this  nation 
and  the  parliament  of  this  country  ought  to  shew  that 
they  were  not  actuated  by  any  narrow  and  selfish  views, 
and  that  they  disdained  to  employ  any  corrupt  influence 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  concurrence  which 
ought  to  be  the  result  of  conviction.  At  the  same  time 
they  ought  to  deprecate  all  opposition  arising  from  partial 
views,  local  interests,  selfish  considerations,  or  what, 
with  liberal  minds,  might  have  weight  no  less  power- 
ful the  love  of  popular  applause  :  they  ought  to  shew 
that  they  respected  the  independence  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament, and  that  they  were  ready  to  acquiesce  in  that 
decision  which,  after  due  deliberation,  it  should  em- 
brace. Such  alone  was  the  course  suited  to  the  high 
character  of  the  British  nation  ;  and  such  indeed  was  the 
course  which  the  legislature  had  avowed  its  determina- 
tion to  follow.  This  proceeding  alone  was  consonant 
with  eternal  justice  and  with  the  dignity  of  the  country, 
fitted  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  Irish,  a  high- 
spirited  but  warm-hearted  people. 

In  the  present  contest,  he  sajd,  all  our  firmness  and 
energy  were  required.  France  was  supported  in  every 
country  but  her  own,  no  less  by  the  sword  than  by  her 
pestilent  doctrines,  and  by  the  corrupt  ambition  of  the. 
desperate.  Armed  with  these  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion^ she  went  on,  spreading  desolation  where-ever  she 
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appeared,  crushing  in  the  dust  equally  all  civil  govern- 
ment and  all  ecclesiastical  establishment.  When  he 
contemplated  this  hideous  monster  at  a'' distance,  it  was 
with  horror;  near,  he  viewed  it  with  anxiety,  but  with- 
out despondence,  trusting  that,  under  the  protection 
of  Providence,  this  country  would  be  able  to  meet  the 
danger.  No  human  means,  he  was  convinced,  could 
contribute  more  to  this  end  than  a  liberal,  free,  and 
equitable  legislative  union  between  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

Lord  Minto  declared,  that,  as  the  talents,  learn- 
ing, and  eloquence,  of  two  countries,  had  preceded 
him  in  this  discussion,  he  would  content  himself  with 
stating  a  few  thoughts  on  the  principal  and  leading  to- 
pics. But,  notwithstanding  an  introduction  which  pro- 
mised so  little,  his  speech  was  long,  argumentative, 
arid  elaborate ;  and  it  therefore  requires  a  copious^  ab- 
stract. 

The  first  proposition  which  struck  him,  in  delibe- 
rating on  this  question,  was  the  convenience,  amounting 
indeed  to  a  necessity,  not  merely  for  the  benefit,  but 
for  the  preservation  and  security  of  both  countries,  that 
there  should  subsist  between  them  a  connexion  of  one 
species  or  other.  A  total  disconnexion,  he  said,  would 
expose  both  to  the  greatest  quantity  and  variety  of  evil 
that  could  be  imagined.  This  point  seemed  to  be  con- 
ceded  by  all  except  the  zealous  partisans  of  France ; 
and,  even  if  it  were  not  so  generally  admitted,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  argue  it  at  length.  A  glance 
on'  the  map,  and  a  moment's  reflexion,  would  con- 
vince every  reasonable  *  person,  that  the  affairs  and  in- 
terests of  these  sister  islands  were  *  too  much  the 
same,  in  too  many  points  of  foreign  and  domestic  con- 
cern, not   to  be  necessarily  associated  in  the  dangers 
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and  business  of  war,  and  in  the  occupations  and  pur- 
suits of  peace.'  In  a  state  of  total  political  separa- 
tion, there  could  hardly  be  a  single  transaction,  or  an 
instant  of  their  existence*  in  which  they  would  not  be 
rivals,  and,  if  rivals,  enemies  ;  and,  while  each  coun- 
try possessed  in  a  great  degree  the  means  of  offence, 
and  those  of  defence  in  a  less  degree  than  in  any  other 
possible  situation,  the  evils  of  contest  would  be  en- 
hanced and  aggravated.  If  one  of  these  states  should 
be  engaged  in  war  with  a  third,  mutual  jealousy, 
aided  by  the  intrigues  of  the  enemy,  would  probably 
embark  the  other  neighbour  in  the  quarrel ;  and  such  a 
war  would  be  much  more  dangerous  and  mischievous 
than  ordinary  hostilities.  To  prevent  such  evils,  con- 
nexion was  necessary  between  countries  thus  circum- 
stanced. 

The  next  point  of  discussion  related  to  the  best  and 
most  eligible  mode  or  form  of  connexion.  On  this 
point  he  had  a  settled  opinion,  \\  hich  he  considered  as 
a  *  main  and  principal  hinge  of  the  argument/  The 
proposition  was,  that,  if  two  countries  should  be  so 
situated  as  mutually  to  require  connexion,  the  only 
mode  of  perfectly  removing  the  evils  of  separation,  and 
fully  conferring  the  benefits  of  union,  would  be  a  com- 
plete identity  and  incorporation  of  their  governments. 
All  other  relations  would  be  imperfect,  subject  also  to 
many  inconveniences,  and  would  not  merely  be  of  pre- 
carious duration,  but  would  inevitably  tend  to  a  total 
extinction. 

Among  imperfect  relations  lie  first  mentioned  that 
which  was  the  consequence  of  victory,  and  which  ge- 
nerally included  the  slavery  of  the  conquered  nation. 
This  would  certainly  be  deemed  the  most  objectionable 
mode  of  connexion.  He  then  treated  of  federal  rela- 
tions i 
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tions ;  observing,  that  constitutions  of  this  kind,  while 
they  professed  to  provide  only  for  some  common  inter- 
ests,   usually  established  a  distinctness,  and  even   an 
opposition  of  interest,  on  all  or  many  other  points  ; 
that  the  opposition  of  such  states  would  often  extend 
to  the  very  casus  foederis  ;    and  that  they  were  more 
afraid  of  giving  a  paltry  advantage  to  a  friend  and  as-* 
sociate,  than  solicitous  to  defeat  the  common  enemy  of 
promote  general  safety.     He  was  disposed  to  think, 
that  the  late  sudden  and  rapid  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Provinces  might  be  traced  to  those 
causes,   and  that  the  calamities  which  had  overwhelmed 
the  Swiss  cantons  might  in  part  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
origin. — Proceeding  to  those  connexions  which  were 
formed  by  one  point  of  identity,  such  as  that  of  one 
king  with   separate  parliaments,  he  appealed   to   our 
own  experience  for  the  insufficiency  of  such  a  bond, 
and  afterwards  inquired  into  the  source  of  the  evils  of 
these   imperfect  relations.      The  /  connexion    *  being 
partial  and  intended  for  partial  purposes/   the  great 
mass  of  interests  in  each  nation  continued  to  be  in 
some  measure  divided,  the  attention  of  each  country 
was  still  pointed  towards  a  separate  view  of  individual 
interest,  and  the  public   mind  was  kept  distinct.     In 
these   circumstances,  trivial  discontent  was   frequent- 
ly fanned  by  jealousy    into  the  flame  of  hatred.      If 
the  countries  should  be  unequal  in  power   and  influ- 
ence, the  inferior  state  would  retain  merely  a  nominal 
independence,  which  would  be  accompanied  with  an 
irksome   consciousness   of    real  subordination.     This 
contrariety  of  the  real  to  the  nominal  condition  of  the 
country,    he  considered  as    the   chief  source  of  evil, 
from  its  constant  tendency  to  the  production  of  acri- 
wonioujs  jealousy.     The  ruling  passion  of  the  people 
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in  the  less  considerable  state  would  be  an  '  angry,  im- 
patient, and  intolerant  love  of  their  independency :' 
they  would  take  advantage  of  times  of  distress  or  peril 
to  extort  concessions  from  the  other  state ;  each  vic- 
tory of  this  kind  would  lead  to  a  new  claim ;  and  the 
improvement  of  independence  would  be  pushed  forward 
by  patriots  or  demagogues  to  the  true  goal  of  that 
course— namely,  separation.  From  the  calamities  in 
which  such  an  event  might  involve  both  countries, 
the  only  sure  refuge  and  sanctuary  would  be  found  in 
an  incorporation.  This  reasoning  being  confirmed  by 
*  experience,  he  looked  to  the  union  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland  as  an  event  more  than  probable.  The  two 
countries  seemed  to  him  to  approach  each  other  by  an 
irresistible  attraction,  by  a  species  of  political  gravita- 
tion :  no  human  obstruction,  he  thought,  would  long 
avail  to  keep  them  asunder  ;  and,  when  they  should' 
once  be  in  contact,  another  law  of  nature,  a  principle 
of  adhesion  and  tenacity,  would  hold  them  together, 
and  eternally  cement  and  consolidate  their  union.  But, 
though  the  event  thus  seemed  to  be  predestined,  the  best 
means  of  accelerating  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

For  the  illustration  of  his  argument,  a  recourse  to 
our  own  history  was,  he  thought,  sufficient.  The  incon- 
veniences and  evils  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  English  monarchy ;  and  the 
salutary  effects  of  the  change  appeared  in  the  ultimate 
preservation  of  the  kingdom  from  Danish  conquest, 
by  which  the  divided  states  would  otherwise  have  been 
enslaved. — Wales,  subdued  by  the  first  Edward,  was 
connected  with  England  by  an  imperfect  political  tie, 
the  two  nations  being  governed  by  the  same  sove- 
reign, but  enjoying  only  a  partial  conformity  of  laws 
and  institutions.    This  connexion  was  attended  with 

the 
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the  prevalence  of  mutual  outrage  and  petty  warfare, 
till  Henry  VIII.  administered  the  only  perfect  remedy 
for  such  disorders,  by  effecting  a  legislative  union. — 
With  Scotland  the  English  attempted  to  enforce  con- 
nexion by  conquest ;  but  their  efforts  were  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and  the  violence  of  contest  continued  -till  the  ac- 
cession of  James  I.  Then  commenced  a  century  of 
partial  relation,  disturbed  by  jealousy  and  disgust, 
which  brought  the  two  countries  to  the  alternative  of 
separation  or  close  union. 

He  then  traced  the  connexion  between  England  and 
Ireland  from  the  relation  first  formed  by  conquest  to 
the  mitigated  dependence  of  the  latter  realm,  (when, 
with  a  distinct  parliament,  it  was  subject  to  the  English 
legislature,)  and  to  the  independence  which  it  acquired 
in  1782.  As  a  crisis  of  difficulty  and  danger  furnished 
the  true  touchstone  by  which  the  virtue  of  mutual  en- 
gagements might  be  proved,  he  appealed  to  the  disas- 
trous testimony  of  the  present  times,  not  only  for  the 
inadequacy  of  the  existing  system  to  the  due  protec- 
tion of  the  community  and  support  of  the  state,  but 
for  its  fatal  efficacy  in  augmenting  the  peril  and  hasten- 
ing the  common  ruin.  He  acknowleged  the  loyalty* 
prudence,  honor,  and  spirit,  of  a  great  part  of  the  Hi- 
bernian nation,  while  he  lamented  that  these  qualities 
had  not  been  able  to  prevent  an  extensive  conspiracy 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  separation.  As  this  object 
had  occasioned  a  civil  war,  the  evils  of  imperfect  con- 
nexion were  at  their  height ;  and  the  two  governments 
were  called  upon,  by  the  great  danger  of  their  coun- 
tries, to  snatch  the  people  from  the  precipice  on  which 
they  stood,  and  conduct  them  into  that  path  which 
had  led  the  Welsh  and  Scots  to  i  more  than  safety,'  to 
dignity,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

&  4  Referring 
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Referring  to  the  practical  inducements  which  might 
recommend  a  legislative  union,  his  lordship  divided 
into  positive  and  negative  the  advantages  derivable  from 
it  to  Great-Britain.  To  the  former  class,  he  said,  be- 
longed the  real  and  effective  force  which  would  accrue 
from  it,  in  a  naval  and  military  virw;  and,  in  using 
the  latter  term,  he  cLiefly  alluded  to  the  advantage  of 
avoiding,  in  times  of  contest  and  of  war,  those  embar- 
rassments and  distractions  which  rendered  Ireland,  in- 
stead of  a  resource,  *  only  a  dead  weight  hung  round 
the  neck  of  British  exeition.'  These  dimYulties,  he 
thought,  were  so  great,  tthat  the  continuance  of  cou- 
,  nexion  between  Britain  and  Ireland  became  problema- 
tical and  precarious.  He  did  not  say  that  Ireland  would 
inevitably  be  lost  without  an  union ;  but  he  feared  nat 
we  should  have  no  security  for  her  preservation,  if  the 
bonds  of  connexion  should  not  speedily  be  drawn 
much  closer.  With  such  apprehensions  he  deemed  it 
not  unseasonable  to  contemplate  the  consequences. of  a 
total  separation  of  Ireland  from  Britain,  and  of  the 
probable  attendant  on  such  a  rupture,  the  alliance -of 
the  former  state  with  the  French.  As  an  Irish  d.mo- 
cratical  republic,  or  rather  anarchy,  would  be  the  first 
result  of  the  separation,  we  should  immediately  feel 
the  disaftrous  effects  of  such  a  change.  Those  who 
ought  to  be  our  friends  would  then  be  our  enemies  ; 
our  western  coafls  would  be  greatly  endangered ;  our 
trade  would  be  injured  ;  and  a  variety  of  evils  would 
follow,  all  of  which,  if  the  French  should  become 
absolute  mailers  of  the  new  republic,  would  be  alarm- 
ingly aggravated.  This  being  the  greatest  peril  to 
which  the  British  empire,  either  with  regard  to  'its 
power  and  greatness  without,  or  its  security,  freedom, 
and  independence  within,'  ever  had  been  or  could  he 
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exposed,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  assenting  to  the  mea- 
sure, on  the  mere  view  of  the  question  as  it  respected 
Great-Britain.  This  consideration  might  perhaps  be 
thought  in  strictness  sufficient  for  the  attention  of  the 
British  legislature,  as  the  parliament  of  Ireland  was 
competent  to  deliherate  and  decide  on  every  part  of  this 
question  which  might  regard  the  interest  of  that  king- 
dom :  yet  he  could  not  but  think  that  the  same  interest 
was  also  a  very  material  point  for  the  deliberation  of 
the  British  parliament ;  for,  though  an  entire  union 
with  that  country  might  seem  desirable  on  a  separate 
view  of  British  interest,  it  would  in  his  opinion  cease 
to  he  so,  if  it  were  not  likewise  beneficial  to  Ireland* 
An  union,  if  it  should  be  destitute  of  the  tie  of  reci- 
procr  I  advantage,  would  not  cure  the  evils  of  imper- 
fect relation,  or  even  those  of  separation. 

He  then  enumerated  some  of  the  consequences  which 
would  result  to  Ireland  from  the  separation.  As  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  the  nation  would  be  .una- 
nimous in  rejecting  British  connexion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fraternising  with  the  French,  the  event,  he  said, 
would  not  take  place  before  one  party,  now  the  strong- 
est, should  have  been  subdued.  .  But  submission  to 
force  would  not  change  the  mind  ;  and  the  republican 
rulers  of  Ireland  would  find,  that  the  British  troops, 
when  employed  in  the  rescue  of  that  country  from  the 
Gallic  yoke,  would  bq  seconded  by  a  great  portion  of 
the  inhabitants.  Hence  would  arise  the  complicated 
miseries  of  foreign  and  internal  war.  The  charges  of 
such  a  contest  would  fall  with  oppressive  weight  on  a 
people  hitherto  protected  in  a  great  measure  by  Britain ; 
and  the  insulated  trade  and  wealth  of  Ireland  would  not 
furnish  a  sufficiency  of  men  or  of  money  for  such  im- 
portunate  demands.  In  such  a  predicament,  her  dan- 
ger 
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ger  from  offended  Britain  and  despotic  France  might 
easily  be  conceived.  These  perils  seemed  to  command 
her,  with  the  authority  of  urgent  necessity,  to  seek  re- 
fuge without  delay  in  a  close  union  with  Great-Bri- 
tain. 

He  could  not  overlook  some  remarkable  circum- 
stances in  the  internal  and  political  condition  of  Ireland, 
which  seemed  strongly  to  invite  the  nation  to  an  union, 
for  the  purposes  of  equal  government,  and  of  civil  and 
municipal  happiness. 

*  Ireland  (he  said)  is  a  divided  country,    but   un- 
equally divided  as  to  property  and  numbers ;  the  least 
numerous  class  possessing  the  property  and  the  power ; 
but  the  most  numerous  entertaining,  and  indeed  che- 
rishing fondly  and  tenaciously,  claims  on  both.     I  need 
not  detain  your  lordships  by  describing  tfye  extent  or 
the  violence  of  those  passions  which  inflame  and  exas- 
perate both  parts  of  the  Irish  nation  against  each  other. 
Every  one  knows  the  firm  and  immoveable  basis  on 
which  their  mutual  hatred  stands,  the  irreconcileable 
nature  of  its  motives,  its  bitter,  malignant,  and  impla- 
cable character.     In  this  frame  and  temper  of  mind, 
however,  towards  each  other,  one  of  these  portions  of 
Ireland  claims  and  exercises  what  is  felt  by  both  to  be 
a  species  of  dominion  over  the  other.     I  believe  it  ia 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  there  are  two  nations  in 
Ireland  ;  the  one  sovereign,  the  other  subject.     The 
sovereign  class  or  cast  of  Irishmen  claim   their  sove- 
reignty as  of  right,  and  ground  it  on  an  old  title  of 
conquest,  confirmed,  as  they  contend,  by  possession, 
acquiescence,  and  prescription.     They  claim  also  the 
federal  support  of  Great-Britain   in   maintaining  this 
dominion,  on  the  solemn  grounds  of  fidelity  to  implied 
compact,  compensation  for  sacrifices,  and  reward  for 
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services.     They  shew  a  close  alliance  and  identity  of 
views  between  themselves  and  the  English  interest  in 
Ireland  at  all  times  ;  and  they  rely  as  strongly  on  recent 
and  even  on  present  exertions  in  a  common  cause,  as 
on  the  uniform  tenor  of  their  ancient  services.     In  a 
word,  they  call  at  once  upon  our  honor  and  our  grati- 
tude, and  support  that  appeal  by  a  stream  and  series  of 
facts  which  we  cannot  controvert.     I  must  confess  that 
I  have  always  felt  this  point  as  constituting  a  true  and 
proper  dilemma.     On  the  one  hand,  I  cannot  admit  the 
ascendency  of  one  part  of  a  nation  o.ver.  another  part 
of  the  same  nation,  to  the  extent  and  to  the  purpose 
claimed  in  Ireland,  as  capable  of  assuming  any  charac- 
ter deserving  the  denomination  of  right.     That  which  is 
wrong  on  one  side  cannot,  intelligibly  to  me,  become  a 
right  on  the  other.     Wrong  is  not  a  material  out  of 
which  it  appears  possible  to  construct  right ;  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  virtues  of  possession,  prescription, 
or  any  other  limitation  of  time,  which  are  supposed  to 
cure  the  vfces  of  a  bad  title,  are  at  all  applicable  to  the 
case  of  perpetually  subsisting,  and,  as  it  were,  reno- 
vating wrongs,  especially  such  as  affect  the  political 
rights  of   great  numbers  of  men.     The  operation  of 
prescription  in   confirming  titles,  even  in  the  private 
transactions  of  property,  is  indeed  different,  I  believe, 
from   the  common  notion  that  is  formed  of  it.     Pre- 
scription does  not  cure  the  original  vice  of  a  bad  title ; 
but,  after  all  memory  of  the   good  title,   which  had 
been  supplanted  by  the  usurped  one,  has  been  lost  and 
buried  under  the  oblivion  of  time,  prescription   (that  is 
to  say,  the  lapse  of  time  within  which  legal  meijiory 
can  survive)  determines  the  expiration  of  the  Cld  title, 
and  gives  effect,  not  to   the  bad  one  which  first  su- 
perseded 
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perseded  it,  but  to  a  new  title  arising  out  of  posses- 
sion, and  consummated  in  this  manner  by  the  com- 
pletion of  prescriptive  time.     Nothing  of  this  applies 
to  subsisting    and  continuing  wrongs,    in   which  the 
length  of  their  duration,  and   the  frequency  of  their 
repetition,  instead  of  diminishing  the  injury,  muft  be  felt 
to  be  high  aggravations,   and,    instead  of  converting 
wrong  into  right,  seem  only  to  improve  and  fortify  the 
title  of  those  who  suffer,  to  shake  off  the  injury  on  the 
first  opportunity  that  offers.    If  possession  then  will  not 
constitute  this  singular  right  which  is  claimed  in  wrong, 
as  between  the  parties  themselves,  neither  can  it  be  im- 
proved by  the  interests,  the  engagements,  or  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  third  party  ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  justertii* 
as  it  may  be  called,  of  England,  can  affect  the  relative 
claims  of  these  two  Irish  nations,  or  of  these  two  parts  of 
the  Irish  nation.     On  this  ground,  therefore,  and  merely 
on  this  general  and  abstract  view  of  the  question,  I 
confess  I  might  have  thought  it  difficult  to  assign  a  suf- 
ficient reason  to  preclude  his  majefty,  as  sovereign  of 
Ireland,  from  concurring  with  his  Irish  parliament,  or 
even  from  exerting,  in  every  lawful  way,  his  legiti- 
mate powers  in  promoting  such  measures  as  might  be 
calculated  to  place  every  class  of  his  Irish  subjects  on 
an  equal  footing  as  to  civil  rights,  and  consolidate  these 
two  hostile  nations  into  one  peaceable  and  united  fa- 
mily.    But  in  truth  your  lordships  know  that  nothing 
can  be  less  rational,  or  more  dangerous,  than  these  ab- 
stract views  of  practical  questions,    affecting  the  in- 
terests of  multitudes  and  of  nations.     In  the  blind. pur- 
suit of  abstract  right,  we  shall  often  find  ourselves  the 
instruments  of  great  practical  injuftice  and  oppression, 
I  believe  there  are  few  cases  to  which  this  observation 
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applies  more  closely,  than  to  that  which  we  are  con- 
sidering.    The  catholics   of  Ireland  claim  not  only 
political  equality  in  the  government  of  their  country,  a 
claim  in  which  I  cannot  help  sympathising  with  them  ; 
but  they  are  known  to,  entertain,  and  to  nourish  yet 
more  fondly  and  anxiously,  claims  of  a  very  different 
nature.     We  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  first  applica- 
tion, of  those  rights  with  wjiich  we  should  be  disposed, 
to  invest  them,  is  likely  to  be  the  perpetration  of  a 
great  wrong,    and  that,  at  bottom,  that  wrong  was 
perhaps  the  true  and  eventual  object  of  their  actual  de- 
mand, and  would  be  the  practical  result  of  its  attain- 
ment.   They  not  only  claim  a  participation  in  the  civil. 
franchises   enjoyed    by  their  protestant   countrymen ; 
but  they  foster  claims  on  the  property  of  protestants, 
the  present   possession  of  which  they  treat  as  mere 
usurpation  ;  and  these  claims  are  of  no  trifling  extent. 
We  know  the  aspiring  character  of  their  church,  or, 
if  you  please,   of  all   churches,  or    of  all  bodies  and 
descriptions  of  men.     We  must,  above  all,  recollect, 
what  is  perhaps  more  urgent  than  all  the  rest,  that  the 
catholics,  besides  their  claims  civil  or  religious,  have 
passions  to  gratify,  passions   long  irritated,    long  re-, 
strained,  but  not  on  that   account  less   vehement    or 
dangerous.     I  have  heard  such  apprehensions  treated 
lightly,  as  the  productions  either  of  imagination  or  ig- 
norance ;  but,  without  pretending  to  any  credit  on  such 
points   from   personal   knowlege  or  inquiry,    I   must 
profess   a  strong  impression,   that,  if  to  the  physical 
force  already  possessed  by  the  catholic  body,  and. which 
consists  in  superiority  of  numbers^  were  added  (by  any 
such  revolution  as  that  which  we  are  considering)  the 
advantages  of  political  power,  and  Ate  weight  and  in- 
fluence which  belong  to  the  authority  of  government, 
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and  legislation,  some  danger  might  accrue  to  the  pro- 
perty,  the  establishment,  and  even  the  personal  secu- 
rity of  the  protestants  in  Ireland ;  and,  with  this  appre- 
hension in  our  own  minds,  the  alarm  expressed  by  those 
who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  the  consequences  of 
such  measures,  seems  entitled  to  our  serious  and  ear- 
nest attention.     I  am  not  more  clear  in  thinking  the 
catholics  entitled  to  a  fair  participation  of  the  civil  and 
political  franchises  of  Irishmen,  than  I  am  in  feeling, 
that  the  protestants  ought  to  be  protected  and  defended 
in  the  security  of  their  property,    their  religion,  and 
their  persons,  against  every  violence  which  the  catho- 
lics  might  be  disposed  to   attempt,  when  they   have 
passed  from  their  present  state  of  subjection  to  that  of 
authority  and  power.     The  dilemma,    therefore,  has 
hitherto  consisted  in  this.     The  protestants  could  not 
be  supported  in  that  ascendency  which  seems  necessary 
even  for  their  protection,  without  derogating  from  what 
may  appear  to  be  a  natural  right  of  the  catholics.  The 
catholics  could  not  be  supported  in  their  claim  of  equa- 
lity,   without   transferring    to    them  that  ascendency 
which  equality  of  rights  must  draw  to  the  larger  body, 
and  which  from  that  moment  must  expose*  the  pro- 
testants to  dangers  from  which  they  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected.    Such  seem  to  be  the  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  abstract  justice,  while  the  government  of  Ire- 
land continues  merely  local.     An  Irish  parliament,  in 
which  the  ascendency  is  either  protectant  or  catholic 
(and  it  cannot  but  lie  on  one  side  or  the  other),  may  be 
expected  still,  I  fear,  to  gore  and  lacerate  the  coun- 
try,, by  one  or  other  of  the  horns  of  this  dilemma: 
and  I  see  no  perfect  remedy  for  Irish  division*  and  its 
lamentable  consequences,  while  these  two  enraged  and 
implacable  opponents  are  still  shut  up  together,  are  still 
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enclosed  within  the  very  theatre,  on  the  very  arena  of 
their  ancient  and  furious  contention.  I,  sincerely  think 
that  this  divided  and  double  condition  of  the  Irish  people 
requires  something  of  an  imperial  aula,  a  legislature 
founded  on  a  broader  and  more  liberal  basis,  to  admi- 
nister impartial  laws  to  all,  and  to  reconcile  security 
with  justice.  While  one  of  these  parties  must  judge 
the  other,  in  whichever  hand  the  fasces  may  be  placed, 
I  fear  there  is  reason  to  expect  only  violence  in  the  suit, 
and,  if  not  injustice,  at  least  slow  and  imperfect  justice 
in  the  decree.  My  mind,  I  confess,  cannot  resist  the 
conviction  arising  out  of  all  these  considerations,  that 
the  united  parliament  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  will, 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Iceland,  constitute  a 
better  legislature,  and  a  more  perfect  because  a  more 
,  impartial  parliament  For  all  Ireland,  than  any  represen- 
tation of  a  minor  part  or  section  of  that  country,  in  a 
separate  local  parliament,  ever  can.  I  am  persuaded  that 
laws  beneficial  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
promoting  its  general  prosperity  and  happiness,  may  be 
expected  with  greater  confidence  from  the  united  par- 
liament, in  which  local  partialities,  interests,  and  pas- 
sions, will  not  divert  the  straight  and  equal  current  of. 
legislation,  than  in  an  Irish  parliament,  where  these 
stumbling-blocks  must  for  ever  bend  or  impede  its 
course.  In  the  united  parliament  right  may  be  done, 
unaccompanied  by  wrong.  Irish  catholics  may  be  in* 
vested  with  their  political  capacities,  without  the  slight- 
est danger  to  protestant  establishment7  or  property. 
These,  on  the  contrary,  must  acquire  a  tenfold  and 
hundredfold  security  in  the  protestant  parliament,  and 
the  genuine  protestant  ascendency  of  the  united  king- 
dom. The  protestant  church  and  property  may  b^ 
secured,  without  perpetuating  the  present,  humiliating 
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and  degrading  exclusion  of  the  catholic  part  of  the  Irish 
nation.  Such  are  some  of  the  particularities  in  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  which  appear  to  me  to  add,  in 
her  case,  many  powerful  inducements  to  those  which, 
in  every  other  instance,  may  invite  neighbouring  and 
friendly  countries  to  a  close  and  intimate  union  of  their 
governments.' 

For  these  reasons,  -lie  advised  the  insertion  of  an 
explicit  article  in  the  treaty  or  act  of  union,  providing 
for  the  just  claims  of  the  catholic  Irish  ;  but  he  was 
not  strenuous  or  decisive  in  his  recommendation  \  for 
he  added,  that,  *  if  any  political  peculiarities  of  the 
present  time  should  render  it  impracticable  to  engross 
these  wholesome  provisions  in  the  written  treaty  itself, 
he  would  rather  repress  his  wish  for  the  immediate 
accomplishment  .of  this  desirable  end,  than  *  expose 
this  great  transaction  to  needless  and  unprofitable  ha- 
zard by  unseasonable  pertinacity  or  impatience/  and 
would  be  content  to  leave  it  to  the  mature  deliberation 
and  impartial  judgement  of  the  imperial  legislature. 

Proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  some  objections  to  the 
measure,  he  took  notice  of  that  which  appeared  to 
have  been  the  i  most  operative  and  successful  through- 
out Ireland,  and  to  have  had  the  greatest  share  in  the 
rejection  of  this  salutary  proposal,' — namely,  the  no- 
tion that  a  legislative  union,  however  beneficial  it  might 
be  to  Ireland,  would  derogate  from  the  honor  and  na- 
tional independence  of  that  country.  This  objection, 
he  said,  appealed  more  to  the  feelings  than  to  the 
judgement ;  but,  as  the  feelings  which  it  excited  were 
not  unnatural  or  dishonorable,  it  ought  net  to  be  re- 
pelled with  harshness  or  severity.  The  mere  applica- 
tion of  reason  and  argument  would  be  sufficient. 

In  an  analysis  of  that  branch  of  patriotism,  which, 
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being  solicitous  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
people  inhabiting  bur  native  land,  might  *  attach  a  sort 
of  interest*  and  a  certain  Importance  and  value,  to  the 
separate  political   existence,    or   individuality,  of  that 
Country/  he   observed,  that  it  involved  particularities 
which  seemed  to  bear  in  some  degree  on  the  principal 
question  ;  that  it  appeared  to  be  regulated  not  only  by 
space  but  by  time ;  that  the  space  to  which  it  attached 
itself  was  what  we  were  accustomed  to  consider  as  our 
country  in  our  own  time ;    and  that,  if  it  had  been 
larger  or  smaller  at  our  birth*  our  love  would  have  ex* 
panded  or  contracted  itself  accordingly.     An  instance 
of  its  expansive  property  appeared  at  the  union  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy,  when  the  inhabitants  of  six 
conquered  kingdoms   transferred   their  allegiance  to  a 
prince  who  before  was  the  sovereign  only  of  the  se- 
venth, and  the  minute  partialities  of  those  six  coun- 
tries transgressed  their  respective  bounds,  and,  in  obe- 
dience to  events*  dilated,  as  by  common  consent,  so  as 
to  occupy  the  whole  surface  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
England,  accommodating  themselves   to  this   change 
of  boundary  with  ease  and  rapidity,  in  the  very  season 
of  repugnance  and   disgust  which  succeeded  to  con- 
quest.    The  same  truth  was  evinced  at  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Wales  with  England  ;  and,  though  one  of  the 
peers  (lord  Holland)  had  referred  to  a  proceeding  of 
this  house  in  the  year  1713,  as  furnishing  some  ground 
for  a  supposition  that  the  Scots  were  not  soon  recon- 
ciled to  the  union  of  their  kingdom  with  South-Britain, 
it  did  not  appear  that  a  real  wish  to  dissolve  it  existed 
in' the  minds  of  many.     Their  patriotic  feelings  soon 
expanded  to   the  whole  compass  of  the  island  \  and 
they  did  not  consider  themselves  as  degraded  by  their 
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political  .amalgamation  with  the  other  natives  of  Bit- 
tain. 

After  these  examples,  the  object  for  which  Ireland 
had  been  '  persuaded  to  renounce  and  reject  with  anger 
the  greatest  and  most  evident  advantages  that  were  ever 
offered  to  a  nation/  would,  he  thought,  appear  to  be 
inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  It  was  a  sentiment  which 
it  was  difficult  to  define :  it  was  so  limited  in  duration, 
and  so  obsequious  to  events,  that  to  speak  of  its  expi- 
ration would  not  be  sufficient.  *  It  actually  (he  added} 
changes  sides  ;  and  the  very  sacrifices  we  would  make 
to  it  at  one  period,  will,  at  a  subsequent  point  of  time,, 
and  thence  ever  after,  prove  as  offensive  to  this  very 
feeling,  as  it  [they)  might  be  welcome  and  grateful  to- 
il before.  What  then  is  this  mighty  object  to  which 
such  sacrifices  are  required  I  It  is  an  airy  unsubstantial 
sentiment ;  it  is.  a  transient,  evanescent,  metaphysical 
point,  to  which  we  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  not  only 
the  sclid  and  substantial,  but  the  permanent  and  perpe- 
tual interests  of  two  great  nations/ 

The  succeeding  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject- 
are  so  liberal  and  judicious,,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from, 
quoting  them.  *  I  confess  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
to  rank  a  sentiment  so  subtile,  and  subject  to  so  many 
refined  and  delicate  modifications,  with  that  sound, 
and  genuine  affection  (for  I  can  class  it  only  as  a  sub- 
ordinate mode  of  that  plain  and  manly  passion)  which, 
has  deserved,  by  excellence,  the  style  and  dignity  of  pa- 
triotism. True  patriotism  will,  I  think,  be  found  to> 
rest  on  the  solid  basis  of  some  rational  and  useful 
principle,  which  will  keep  it  uniform  and  uninfluenced 
by  time  or  circumstance,  and  which  may  serve  as  a 
criterion  to  distinguish  its  awn  genuine  and  steady 
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Course  from  the  capricious  and  irregular  motions  of  some 
of  its  many  counterfeits.  The  love  of  our  country 
may  be  rational  or  fantastical  as  that  of  any  other  ob- 
ject ;  and  I  must  consider  patriotism  as  partaking  suf- 
ficiently of  the  nature  of  general  affection,  to  acknow- 
lege  it  for  genuine,  only  when  it  is  evinced  by  solici- 
tude for  the  welfare  of  its  object.  I  fix  on  this  as  the 
distinctive  character  of  sincere  afFe&ion,  whether  for 
our  country  or  for  any  other  object  of  regard.  Pub- 
lic love  is  founded  in  utility,  and  by  that  mark  alone 
may  challenge  its  descent  from  heaven.  The  rest  is 
all  spurious,  and  to  be  viewed  rather  with 'caution  than 
respect.  On  this  clear  principle,  then,  shall  we  not 
say,  that  a  true  patriot  proposes  to  himself,  before  all 
things,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  those  who  in- 
habit his  couutry  ?  He  may  set  a  value,  if  he  pleases, 
on  the  distinct  existence,  the  individuality  of  that  coun- 
try ;  but,  if  his  love  be  well  regulated,  and  all  its  modes 
and^afFections  be  in  due  subordination,  he  will  prefer' 
the  solid  and  real  happiness  of  his  country  to  its  meta- 
physical identity.  It  is  to  this  chaste  and  disciplined  pa- 
triotism* that  I  would  appeal  on  the  present  question, 
against  the  noisy  and  clamorous  prerence  which  would 
usurp  its  seat,  and  bear  away  the  decision  by  acclama- 
tion and  tumult,  before  a  sober  and  enlightened  judge- 
ment, founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  public  utility,  can 
silence  this  importunate  and  delusive  feeling,  r  To  sum 
up  my  argument  on  this  poinjt,  in  plain  (but,  I  think, 
satisfactory)  terms  ;  if  a  separate  political  existence  is 
contrary,  nay  fatal,  to  the  real  interests  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  if  a  perfect  incorporation  and  union 
with  the  British  empire  must  be  productive  of  security, 
aggrandisement,  and  happiness  to  Ireland,  such  an 
union  should,  on  this  single  but  decisive  ground  of  great 
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and  permanent  utility,  be  the  first  and  fondest  wish  of 
every  Irish  heart.' 

He  then  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Irish,  that,  even 
if  the  propriety  of  their  sentiment  of  national  pride 
should  be  fully  admitted,  they  would  hot  attain  their 
object  by  rejecting  the  offers  of  Britain*  According  to 
every  moral  probability,  the  alternative  would  be* 
*  union  or  separation  ;  that  is  to  say,  union  or  ruin ; 
union  with  Grdat-Britain,  or  slavery  to  France.'  Tf 
the  proposal  should  not  be  accepted,  Ireland  would  not 
remain  in  her  present  state  ;  her  distinctness,  her  dig- 
nity, her  independence,  would  expire ;  her  political 
extinction  would  be  accomplished ;  she  would  become 
subject  to  the  degrading  yoke  of  the  *  general  tyf ant  and 
task-master  of  Europe.' 

Considering  the  question  in  another  point  of  view, 
with  a  temporary  dismission  of  all  thought  of  the  real 
interests  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  chances  of  separation 
and  its  attendant  calamities,  he  compared  the  present 
condition  of  that  realm  in  mere  dignity,  with  its  even- 
tual state  in  that  single  respect  after  the  union.  Viewed 
as  a  separate  kingdom,  it  still  remained,  he  said,  in 
some  particulars,  dependent,  subordinate,  inferior.  He 
would  not  maintain,  that  the  necessity. of  claiming  oc- 
casional assistance  from  Britain,  or  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages  derived  from  the  liberality  of  this  country, 
ought  to**  be  deemed  indicative  of  the  subordination  of 
Ireland.  But  he  contended,  that,  as  the  connexion  al- 
ready  subsisting  between  the  countries  required  an 
uniformity  of  counsels  in  affairs  of  imperial  concern, 
and  as  such  unity  could  only  be  obtained  by  leaving 
the  direction  of  those  points  to  one  of  these  nations, 
Ireland,  as  the  less  considerable  and  powerful  of  the 
two^mu&t,  and  ought  to,  follow  in  the  wake  of  Gread- 
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Britain.'  For  the  acquiescence  of  Ireland  on  these  oc- 
casions, the  nature  and  frame  of  our  connexion  with 
the  country,  he  said,  had  provided  some  securities. 
The  king  of  Great-Britain  was,  in  virtue  of  that  crown, 
king  also  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  whole  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  latter  realm  was  administered  by  a  vice- 
roy, who  was  appointed  in  effect  by  a  British  minister, 
and  responsible  only  to  the  British  tribunals*  To  these 
instances  of  subordination  it  might  be  added,  that  the 
legislative  functions  of  the  sovereign  of  Ireland  could  be 
performed  only  under  the  great  seal  of  Britain.  Thus 
the  Irish  parliament  was  left  *  dependent  for  the  vali- 
dity of  every  one  of  its  legislative  acts,  first  on  the 
chancellor  of  England,  and,  through  his  responsibi- 
lity, on  that  very  parliament  of  England,  an  equal  pajv 
ticipation  in  the  authority  of  which  is  thought  so  de- 
grading to  Ireland.'  Another  circumstance  denoting 
inferiority  w.as  the  following,  which  appeared  to  his 
lordship  to  be  *  such  a  singularity  in  the  condition  of 
any  country  claiming  the  character  of  independent  .sove- 
reignty,' that  he  coujd  not  exclude  it  from  his  list, 
*  Ireland  must  take  her  part  in  all  the  wars  pf  Great- 
Britain  :  she  must  bear  her  share  of  thejr  burthens, 
and  must  incur  all  their  hazards  :  she  may  lose  a  pro- 
vince, or  may  become  herself  a  province  pf  the  ene- 
my .;  yet  she  cannot,  by  the  utmost  success  of  the  war, 
acquire  an  acre  of  new  territory  to  the  Irish  dominion. 
Every  acquisition  rnade  by  .the  forces  of  the  empire, 
however  great  her  share  may  have  been  in  the  danger 
or  exertion,  accrues  to  tlie  crown  of  Great-Britain.' — 
f  Ireland  (he  subjoined)  cjaims  no  sovereignty  in  any 
one  .of  the  foreign  possessions  or  provinces  of  the  British 
.empire.'— The  Irish  parliament  has  never  asserted  or 
conceived  the  right  of  legislating  for  any  of  the  con-? 
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quests  of  the  king  of  England,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
king  of  Ireland.— Ireland  has  planted  no  Irish  colo- 
nies, but  has  furnished  planters  to  all  those  of  Great- 
Britain.' — *  If  we  were  asked  to  define  (his  lordship 
farther  said)  or  at  least  to  describe  an  independent 
sovereignty,  should  we  err  much  by  saying,  it  is  a 
state  which  can  make  war  and  peace,  which  can  ac- 
quire dominion  by  conquest,  and  which  can  plant 
colonies  and  establish  foreign  settlements  ?  And  if  we 
would  describe  a  subordinate  and  dependent  country, 
could  we  do  it  better  than  by  saying,  it  is  a  country 
which  must  contribute  its  quota  to  all  the  wars  of  a 
neighbouring  kingdom,  must  incur  all  the  risques  of 
those  wars,  and  partake  in  all  their  disasters,  while  all 
that  is  acquired  by  its  success  falls,  like  the  lion's  share, 
to  that  country  with  which  it  claims  to  be  co-ordinate 
and  co-equal  ?' 

From  this  representation  it  would  sufficiently  appear, 
he  thought,  that  Ireland,  in  various  instances,  had  a 
very  small  share  of  the  dignity  of  independence.  But, 
after  the  union,  her  condition  would  be  very  different ; 
for  it  would  be  the  same  in  all  points  of  dignity  with 
that  of  Great-Britain.  An  union  which,  would  place 
the  two  countries  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
would  necessarily  improve  the  independence  and  dignity 
of  the  inferior,  which,  no  longer  subordinate,  would 
fully  participate  in  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  It  had 
been  said,  that  Ireland  would  be  annihilated  by  such  a 
measure  ;  but  this  would  not  be  the  case  ;  for,  though 
she  would  forego  her  individuality,  she  would  preserve 
her  existence  in  full  vigor,  and  be  '  identified  with  a 
larger  whole ;'  and  a  new  scope  would  be  given  to  the 
pride,  a  more  extensive  field  opened  to  the  patriotism, 
pf  every  Hibernian, 
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The  objection  which  imputed  to  the  two  parliaments 
an  incompetency  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  was 
discussed  with  prolixity,  if  not  with  complete  cogency 
of  argument.  To  obtain  a  distinct  and  substantive 
judgement  respecting  this  question,  it  was  proper,  said 
the  noble  speaker,,., that  it  should  be  uncomplicated  with 
any  other  consideration,  and  tried  in  a  case  of  admitted 
expediency.  He  would  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of 
argument,  assume  it  as  a  conceded  point,  that  the 
union  would  be  beneficial  to  both  countries ;  and  his 
adversary  in  this  case  must  assent  to  the  measure  as 
expedient,  denying  only  the  authority  of  parliament  to 
execute  it. 

He  then,  in  strong  language  and  a  high  tone,  as- 
serted the  amplitude  and  extent  of  parliamentary  au- 
thority- 

*  If  a  measure  be  expedient,  I  am  to  ask,  in  the  first 
place,  why  may  it  not  be  executed  by  parliament? 
And,  in  the  next  place,  if  parliament  is  not  competent, 
where  shall  we  find  a  more  adequate  authority  ?  I  have 
for  me  the  general  rule  and  law  of  the  constitution, 
which  establishes  the  universal  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  defines  it  by  no  limits  or  qualification  that, 
I  am  acquainted  with.  Whatever  the  whole  nation 
could  do,  if  there  were  no  parliament,  is  within 
the  regular  and  fundamental  powers  of  parliament* 
This  is  admitted  to  be  the  general  rule  ;  and  here  £ 
might  plant  my  foot,  at  least  until  the  exception  were 
specified,  and  the  principle  of  that  exception  establish- 
ed. The  universality  of  parliamentary  power  has  been 
characterised  by  the  strong  and  emphatic  title  of  om- 
nipotence. And,  in  the  theory  of  our  constitution, 
strong  and  emphatic  as  this  phrase  is,  it  is  not,  I  think, 
merely  a  bold  figure,  as  it  has  been  called  by  some 
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writers  on  our  government,  but  seems  to  be  literally  and 
correctly  descriptive  of  parliamentary  supremacy,  and 
of  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the  British  legislature. 

*  I  am  aware  of  the  reply  generally  made  to  this 
"assertion  of  unlimited  power.  I  may  be  told,  that 
powers  unlimited  in  theory  are  yet  finite  and  con-, 
trolled  in  practice,  and  that,  in  its  exercise,  the  most 
unbounded  authority  is  still  circumscribed,  at  least 
within  the  moral  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong.  I 
assent  to  this  restriction,  and  even  assert  it ;  but  what 
does  my  adversary  gain  by  this  concession  ?  Parliament 
ought  not  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and  is  to  be  supposed 
incapable  of  doing  it.  In  this  sense,  the  power  of 
parliament  is  no  more  limited  than  the  Divine  Omni- 
potence itself,  which  is  incapable  of  evil.  I  say  also 
of  parliament,  that  it  is  incapable  of  evil;  and  I  say 
it  in  this  sense,  that  what  parliament  does  is  not  to  be 
accounted  evil,  but  is  to  be  taken  and  acquiesced  in  as 
right.  Why  ?  it  will  be  said,  Is  not  parliament  com- 
posed of  men,  and  therefore  fallible  ?  Yes  ;  but  who 
must  judge  the  fallibility  of  parliament,  and  to  whom 
must  its  questionable  acts  be  submitted — if  it  be  not  to 
other  men,  yet  more  fallible  than  themselves  ?  For  I 
wish  to  know  where  men  are  to  be  found,  or  in  what 
forms  or  combinations  they  are  to  be  assembled,  to 
whom  such  a  superlative  authority  could  with  safety  be 
confided. 

*  The  more  we  turn  this  argument,  and  the  more, 
carefully  it  is  viewed  on  all  its  sides  and  bearings,  the; 
more  we  shall  be  satisfied,  that  the  only  security  we 
possess  for  every  thing  valuable  in  the  British  govern- 
ment— all  that  conduces  to  order  and  happiness — the 
whole  efficacy  of  our  constitution  towards  its  great  and 
beneficial  purposes — reside  in  this  single  principle,  of 
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the  unlimited,  unqualified,  supremacy  of  parliament. 
There  is  no  appeal,  acknowleged  in  the  constitution, 
from  that  authority,  because  no  appellate  tribunal  can 
be  imagined,  habile  to  such  a  jurisdiction  ;  none  from 
which  the  wisdom  of  those  many  ages,  which,  have 
brought  our  constitution  to  maturity  and  excellence, 
has  not  already  constituted  an  appeal,  final  and  conclu- 
sive in  all  cases  whatever,  to  that  very  parliament, 
from  which  you  would  again  appeal  back  to  them. 
Observe  the  vicious  circle  into  which  this  appeal  from 
the  parliament  to  the  people  must  lead  us.  The  people 
at  large  cannot  conveniently,  nor  safely  for  themselves, 
make  law,  or  administer  government.  The  constitu- 
tion of  parliament  has  therefore  been  framed,  as  afford- 
ing the  most  commodious  and  perfect  organ  of  law  and 
government,  and  the  best  and  most  secure  depositary  of 
the  sovereign  authority.  But  their  acts  must,  it  seems, 
be  questioned,  and  their  authority  superseded  by  that 
very  people  at  large,  whose  inability  and  unaptness 
have  given  occasion  to  the  institution  of  parliament. 
The  speedy  resolution  of  the  argument  into  this  con- 
tradiction and  absurdity  is  manifest.' 

As  the  claim  of  unlimited  power  might  be  opposed 
by  the  counter-claim  of  a  right  to  resist  an  abuse  and 
perversion  of  authority,  however  legal  this  might  be, 
the  peremptory  assertor  of  the  former  claim  was  led  to 
consider  the  question  of  resistance.  This  he  termed 
?  one  of  those  mysteries,  the  acknowlegement  of  which 
is  much  connected  with  its  recluse  sanctity,  and  its 
being  withdrawn  from  daily  and  vulgar  contemplation, 
to  be  reserved  only  for  the  great  occasions  which  are 
worthy  to  draw  it  forth.'  It  ought  not,  in  his  opinion, 
to  be  too  closely  or  curiously  examined.  Stated  the- 
oretically, it  was  always  a  snare.     When  a  practical 
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instance  should  arise,  it  would  answer  for  Itself.  Every 
case  of  this  kind  *  must  stand  as  it  were  upon  its  own 
individual  responsibility,  and  must  be  such  as  to  pro- 
vide for  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  antecedent  prin- 
ciple to  lean  upon.'  Such  cases  must  *  look  for  no 
support  from  law/  being  all  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  *  particular  constitution,'  as  well  as  to  the  '  gene- 
ral principle  of  government.' 

Reverting  from  this  topic  to  the  question  of  com- 
petency, he  contended   for  the  affirmative  on  various 
grounds.     The   first  circumstance   observable   in   the 
union  being  an  extension  of  territory,   each  country 
being   augmented  b^  the  accession   of  the  other,  he 
supported  this  effect  of  the  measure* by  alleging,  that, 
as  the  same  power  was  committed  by  the  constitution 
to  an  authority  more  narrow  than  that  of  the  parlia- 
ment (the  prerogative  of  the  crown  alone),  the  legisla- 
ture had  certainly  a  right  to  exercise  it.     Though,  in 
the  next  place,  the  union  would  extend  the  parliament 
itself,  and  would  thus  amount  to  an  alteration  in.  the 
frame  and  condition  of  that  body,  he  still  deemed  the 
legislature  competent  to  this  act,  as  the  change  would 
be  consonant  with  the  general  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
constitution.     If  the  king  could  add  a  spacious  territory 
to  the  country  already  governed  by  parliament,  with- 
out giving  to  his  new  subjects  a  share  in  the  represen- 
tation, the  whole  legislature,  a  fortiori,  must  be  allowed 
to  be  competent  to  the  enactment  of  a  smaller  change 
in  a  mode  strictly  constitutional.     Even  if  the  change 
should  be   much  more  considerable,  so  as  deeply  to 
affect  the  constitution    of  parliament,    yet,    as    being 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  law,  it  would  fall  within 
the  natural  province  of  our  regular  legislators.     The 
various  laws  for  limiting  the  duration  of  parliaments, 
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for  regulating  elections,  for  altering  the  qualification 
of  electors  or  elected,  for  disfranchising  offending  bo- 
roughs, and  communicating  their  franchises  to  stran- 
gers— that  is  to  say,  for  example,  to  the  freeholders  of 
a  neighbouring  hundred — had  been  enacted  by  no  higher 
authority   than  that  of  parliament.     What    were  all 
these  and  other  proposals  of  reform,  but  laws  for  the 
alteration    or  the  subversion   of    the   constitution   of 
parliament-?     *  To  me  (said  his  lordship)  they  have 
appeared  little  short  of  revolution,  incipient  revolution. 
Yet  I  have  neve*  heard  one  of  those  who,  with  similar 
views  of  these  projects,  have  been  better  qualified  than 
myself,  by  talents  and  weight  in  this  country,  to  op- 
pose them,  object  the  incompetence  of  parliament  to 
entertain  and  to  adopt  these  changes  in  its  own  constitu- 
tion, if  they  should  appear  expedient.' — He  added,  that 
an  alteration  of  the   established   religion,    which  had 
always  been  the  work  of  parliament,    was    another 
change,  and  a  most  fundamental  one  in  its  constitution, 
since  the  whole  parliamentary  franchise,  whether  elec- 
tive or  representative,  was  transferred  from  one  class 
and  description  of  the  people  to  another  ;  and  that  the 
laws  which  had  passed  for  altering  and  regulating  the 
succession  to  the  crown  bore  a  strong  analogy  to,  the 
case  in  question,  amounting  indeed  to  a  total  change 
in  one  whole  branch  or  member  of  the  parliament. 
The  allegation  of  incompetency,  therefore,  could  not 
be  maintained  as  a  general  objection  ;  and  it  was  per- 
haps  intended  to  refer  only  to  the  transcendent  import- 
ance of  the  proposed  measure,  which  might  be  thought 
to  exceed  the  ordinary  capacities  intrusted  to  the  parlia- 
ment by  our.  constitution.     But  tbe  point  of  superior 
moment  was  so  far  from  favoring  the  denial  of  com- 
petency, that  it  was  the  very  ground  on  which   the 
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claim   of  exclusive   parliamentary  cognisance  would 
most  firmly  rest. 

On  what  principle,  he  asked,  had  the  trust  of  le- 
gislation been  originally  committed  to  parliament  ?  Be- 
cause no  community  could  ever  exercise  a  democratic 
legislation  in  its  entire  and  theoretical  purity.  Even 
under  the  patriarchal  system,  the  most  ancient  and 
simple  of  all  constitutions,  the  legislative  authority 
was  possessed  by  fewer  individuals  than  the  whole 
even  of  the  small  populations  of  that  period.  In  large 
states,  siill  less  could  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants could  legislate  for  themselves.  Applying  this 
"  remark  to  our  countrymen,  he  said, 

*  They   cannot   make  law  for  themselves   in    any 
democratic  form  of  constitution  :  they  are  not  provided 
or  acquainted  with  any  institution  which  should  enable 
them  to  perform  this  feat  of  self-legislation,  even   if 
they  were  desirous  of  attempting  it.     They  have  no 
comitia  \  no  assemblies  of  the  people  in  Hyde  Park,  or 
St.  George's  Fields,  to  the  decrees  of  which  the  millions 
of  absent  Englishmen   owe,  or  choose  to  acknowlege, 
any  obedience.  And  there  being  a  physical  impossibility 
to  collect  their  voices  individually,  even  if  that  impos- 
sibility were  not  the  weakest  objection  to  such  a  mode 
of  legislation,  there  is  an  established  organ  of  the  ge- 
neral will,  qualified  by  its  frame  and  constitution  to 
apply  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation  to  its  collec- 
tive interests,  and  to  administer  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  state  on  this  secure  and  solid  foundation.     The 
sovereignty  of  parliament,  thus  explained,    is  in   the 
end  no  more  ;  it  is  neither  more  nor  less,  but  identically 
and   precisely  the   same   with   the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  itself,  appearing  in  the  only  visible,  tangible,  or 
perceptible  form  in  which  it  can  be  recognised  in  this 
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Country.  It  is,  then,  first, ,  on  the  vices  and  inabilities 
of  all  other  modes  by  which  the  voice  of  the  people 
can  be  expressed,  or  even  their  opinions  formed  agreeable 
to  their  general  and  collective  interests  ;  and  secondly, 
on  the  peculiar  and  approved  excellence  of  the  consti- 
tution which  we  enjoy,  that  the  sovereign  authority  of 
parliament  has  been  established.'  . 

Affecting  to  devise  some  better  mode  of  collecting  in 
a  popular  '.vay  the  sense  of  the  nation  with  regard  to 
points  of  policy   or  law,    his    lordship   exercised  his 
pleasantry    on    meetings     *  convoked   by   anonymous 
hand-bills   in  the  fields  adjoining   to   this  metropolis, 
and  directed  bv  orators  on  carts,  tubs,  or  other  moveable 
rostra?  on  the  *  fellow-feelings  of  such  a  legislature 
for  the  suffering    felons,    traitors,    or   mutineers,    in 
Newgate  and  Cold-Bath  Fields,'  on  county  meetings 
at  the  *  Georges  and  Angels,'  and  on  the  idea  of  ap- 
pealing from  the   parliament  to   the   *  magistrates  at 
quarter -sessions,  grand  juries  at  assises,  churchwardens 
and   overseers   of  the   poor  at  parish  vestries.'     The 
'  convivial    parliaments'    which   meet  at  taverns,  and 
carry  on  a  *  jovial  system  of  legislation,'  by  moving 
resolutions  in  the  form  of  toasts,  agreeing  to  them  in 
bumpers,  proposing  laws  in  stanzas  to  the  tune  of  a 
ballad,  and  passing  them  in  full  chorus,  were  also  the 
objects  of  his  jocularity  and  sarcasm. 

Concluding  that  such  assemblies  as  these  were  utterly  ' 
incompetent  even  to  the  ordinary  business  of  legisla- 
tion, he  argued,  that,  in  cases  of  high  import,  they 
were  still  more  inadequate,  and  that  an  appeal  to  the 
people  on  the  present  question  was  much  less  to  be 
recommended  than  even  in  those  common  cases  in 
which  no  friend  of  the  constitution  would  think  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  their  decision. 
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The  point  of  competency  he  afterwards  eonsi dered 
as  it  stood  on  authority,  of  which,  he  said,  there  were 
two  sorts, — the  opinions  of  learned  and  eminent  men, 
and  precedent.     To  the  learning  of  various  corpora- 
tions in  Ireland,  of  the  freeholders  of  different  counties* 
and  of  some  barristers,  the  sentiments  of  the  chancel- 
lor of  that  realm,  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  four  supreme 
courts  of  law,  might,  he  .thought,  be  fairly  set  in  op- 
position.    The  unequivocal  sense  of  the  Irish  house  of 
peers  might  also  be  mentioned  as  an  authority  of  some 
weight;  and  it  might  be  presumed,  that,  as  the   op- 
posers  of  the  union  in  the  other  house  did  not  venture 
to  involve  in  their  question  a  denial  of  the  competency 
of  parliament,  the  majority  did  not   consider  the  in- 
competency as  a  point  which   could  be  satisfactorily 
supported.     But  perhaps  the  single   authority  of  lord 
Somers  might  be  deemed  sufficient  to  decide  this  question 
in  favor  of  the  plenary  authority  of  parliament. 

The  precedents  to  which  he  referred  for  a  proof  of 
competency  were  the  union  of  Wales  with  England, 
and  that  of  Scotland.     In  each  case,  he  said,  parlia- 
ment alone  sanctioned  the  measure.     The  Revolution 
was  not  exactly  such  a  precedent  as  lawyers  would 
term  a  case  in  point ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  the 
declaration  of  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  a  point  of 
less  note  or  value,  or  of  a  lower  rank  in  the  scale  of 
sovereign  functions,  than  either  of  the  former  unions* 
cr  than  that  which  was  under  contemplation.     When 
a  dissolution  of  the  government  seemed  to  have  taken 
place,  on  the  abdication   of  James,    the    *  supposed 
dormant  title  of  the  people  to  administer  the  sovereignty 
in  their  own  persons,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regarded  the 
re-integration  of  the  deficient  and  truncated  govern- 
ment,'  might  have    been    expected,    if   ever,    to  be 
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awakened  and  called  into  action.  But  the  whig  ad- 
visers of  the  prince  of  Orange  did  not  recommend  any 
application  to  the  people  at  large  in  a  new  or  anoma- 
lous form :  they  only  proposed  such  means  as  approxi- 
mated to  the  regular  constitutional  authority,  when  an 
entire  conformity  with  it  was  impossible.^  Every  tiling 
was  then  settled  in  a  parliamentary  form,  without  the 
least  reference  to  any  unusual  organ  of  the  public 
mind.  These  instances  of  constitutional  whiggism, 
these  maxims  of  wholesome  liberty,  would,  he  trusted, 
be  preferred  by  his  rational  hearers  to  the  spurious 
philosophy,  the  sophisticated  abstractions,  which,  far 
from  lighting  them  to  the  temple  of  freedom,  would 
deqoy  them  into  the  toils  of  wretchedness  and  slavery. 

Other  topics  would  have  been  discussed  by  lord 
Minto,  if  he  had  not  been  conscious  of  prolixity  in  the 
investigation  of  former  points.  Having  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  the  attention  of  the  peers  to  his  arguments, 
in  support  of  the  expediency  of  the  measure  and  of 
the  competency  of  parliament  to  its  execution,  he  con- 
cluded with  praying  for  its  speedy  accomplishment. 

Lord  Boring  don  appeared  to  some  disadvantage 
after  the  peers  had  heard  with  general  approbation  the 
harangues  of  the  three  preceding  speakers :  but  he  sup- 
ported the  propriety,  policy,  equity,  and  liberality  of  the 
measure,  by  remarks  not  injudicious  ;  and  lord  Hay 
(earl  of  KinnouV  in  Scotland)  argued  on  the  same  side. 
Indeed,  on  this  day,  no  speech  was  delivered  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  union,  though  a  protest  against  it  was 
signed  by  the  lords  Holland  and  King,  and  the  earl  of 
Thanet. 

The  address  being  voted,  a  conference  was  holden 
with  the  commons  on  the  following    day  ;    and  the 
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deputed  lords  then  proposed,  that  it  should  be  offered  to 
the  throne  as  the  joint  address  of  both  houses.  The  t 
Commons  readily  promised  to  take  this  point  into  con- 
sideration ;  and  of  their  almost  unanimous  assent  to 
the  proposal  of  the  peers  no  doubt  was  entertained 
by  the  public. 
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kenexval  of  Debate  in  the  British,   and  also  in  the  Irish. 
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House  of  Conimons.— Suspension  of  the  Scheme. 

A  HE  dommons  did  not  concur  in  the  address  to  the 
klhg- before  they  had  subjected  the  plan  of  union  to  a 
ftash  discussion.  .Several  speakers  who  had  not  yet 
taken  any  othfer  part  hi  the  question  than  that  of 
giving  a* filent  votfei  wished  to  address  the  house  on  the 
subject ;  and  some  of  those  who  had  already  spoken 
were  desirous  of  exhibiting  their  •opinions  in  a  new  or 

£  Stronger  light.  > 
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*  On  the  22d  of  Aprils  when  Mr.  Pitt  had  moved  that 
thehoude  should  'join  in  the  address  voted  by  the  peers, 
Mr.  Sylvester  Douglas  delivered  a  copious  (some 
would  say,  a  tedious)  harangue  ih  favor  of  the  union* 
With  respect  to  the  point  of  competency,  he  argued, 
that,  if  parliament  did  not  possess  such  authority,  it 
could  not  be  exercised  by  any  body  or  description  of 
persons.  To  the  people  at  large  it  could  not  safely  be 
confided ;  and  electors  had  no  other  power  than  the 
niere  act  of  election. — In  the  settlement  of  1784,  he 
hid9  there  was  nothing  which  could  preclude  the  pre* 
sent  measure ;  for  it  was  obvious  that  one  parliament 
had  no  rrght  to  bind  another,  and,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  such  a  body  mfust  always  have  the  power  of 
ordaining  whatever  might  promise  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  empire.  That  this  adjustment  had  greatly  promoted 
the  trade'  of  Inland; Jj£  did  not' believe ;  for  it  pro* 
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gressively  flourished  for  many  years  before  that  time* 
—That,  after  an  union,  there  w&uld  be  no  parliament 
for  Ireland,  was  a  remark  which  he  would  not  admit  to 
be  well-founded.     The  representatives  sent  from  that 
country  would  take  proper  care  of  its  interests,  and 
the  British  members  would  pursue  the   same   object 
amidst  other  concerns.     A  native  of  Ireland  who  had 
been  chosen   a  member  of  the  parliament  of  Great- 
Britain  could  not  constitutionally  vote  otherwise  than 
as  an  Englishman  or  a  Scotchman ;  but,  if  an  uniop. 
should  take  place,  he  might  fairly  vote  as  an  Irishman,, 
wishing  to  favor  his  native  land.— That  the  losses  ancj 
inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  opu- 
lent would  be  aggravated  by  an  incorporation  of  the 
parliaments  was  another  objection  which  he  deemed 
invalid.     Scotland  had  not  experienced  such  an  effect ; 
and  there  was  less  reason  to  apprehend  that  Ireland 
would  suffer  fyy  iu— To  the  allegation  that  the  genera- 
lity of  tite  Irish  disapproved  the  scheme,  he  did  not 
reply  by  an  absolute  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion (though  he  said  that  almost  all  the  npbility,  and 
nineteen  twentieths  of  the  property  among  the  com- 
mons, fevored  the  procedure),  but  by  affirming,  that, 
if  it  were  true,  there  was  a  probability  of  a  change  of 
their  opinion,  and  that  those  who  were  convinced  of 
the  utility  of  the  measure  might  publicly  propose  $nd 
recommend  it  without  fear  of  just  censure. — Other  ob- 
jections to  the  scheme  were  answered  by  the  learned 
gentleman,  before 

Lord  Sheffield  rose  in  the  same,  cause*  This 
speaker  hoped  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  force 
an  union  upon  the  Irish,  but  that  it  might  be  left  to 
their  good  aense  to  accept  or  reject  it.  He  entered  into 
various  commercial  calculations  with  a  view  of  pro* 

moting 
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motittg  -  its  success,  and  contended  that  an  infusion  of 
British  capital  and  industry,'  of  British  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures,  would  meliorate  in  every  respect  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  but  that  without  an  union  such  a  com- 
munication could  not  be  expected* 

Sir  Francis  Burdet  represented  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  very 
unfit  minister  to  bring  this  measure  to  a  happy  conclu- 
sion ;  for  all  the  efforts  of  such  a  man,  he  thought, 
would  inflame  rather  than  heal  the  wounds  of  Ireland. 
On  one  ground  he  strongly  opposed  it.  On  the  intro- 
duction of  a  hundred  Irish  members  into  this  house, 
accompanied  with  the  ministerial  policy  of  converting 
the  militia  of  each  country  into  a  standing  army,  for 
the  pretended  defence  and  protection  of  the  other,  every 
hope  of  a  reform  of  abuses  or  redress  of  grievances 
would  vanish,  and  the  two  countries  would  be  driven 
ko  the  exercise  of  reciprocal  oppreflion. 

Mr.  Buxton  vindicated  the  premier  from  the  cen# 
sures  thrown  out  by4  the  baronet,  who,  among  other 
charges,  had  accused  the  minister  of  being  the  chief 
author  of  the  evils  and  calamities  of  Ireland. ,  Those 
mischiefs  and  miseries,  he  said,  could  alone  be  imputed 
to  the  pestilential  societies  of  whose  existence  sir 
Francis  could  not  be  ignorant.  He  added,  that,  if  the 
union  should  not  be  effected,  Ireland  would  in  all  pro- 
bability become  a  province  of  France  ;  or  (to  borrow 
more  expreflive  language),  *  instead  of  being  fhaded  by 
the  British  oak,  it  would  be  poisoned  by  the  deleterious 
tree  of  French  liberty.* 

Mr,  Hawkfns  Browne  and  major-general  Lof- 
Tus  declared  themselves  friendly  to  an  union,  though 
the  former  was  doubtful  of  the  expediency  of  intro- 
ducing a  hundred  Irish  members  into  the  British  house 
of  commons 

T  %  Lieutenant- 


LieutenantTgenexal  Fitzpa/trick  thought  it  unne- 
cessary to  vote  the  address,  as  the  grounds  of  thetnea-* 
sure  were 'already  before  the  public,  and  as  the  roi-» 
lusters  had  disavowed  a,!}  intention  of  prosecuting  tha 
affair  during  the  prefent  indisposition  of  the  Irish  t$ 
the  measure  >    and  he  added,    that  an  appeal  \o   the 

* 

crown  upon  the  difference  between  the  parliaments* 
would  argue  a  want  of  delicacy,  and  might  t^e  pro? 
<Juctive  of  fatal  discord  and  division.  Wifh  regard  to 
the  chief  tie  now  subsisting  between  the  countries,  er-> 
roneous  opinions  seemed  to  him- to  be  entertained.  It 
was  not  merely  the  crown,  but  the  power  of  stopping 
Irish  acts  of  parliament  in  this  country,  which  consti-j 
tuted  the  great  bond  of  connexion.  This  had  been 
deemed  sufficient  by  him  and  many  others  in  1782^ 
and  he  was  still  satisfied  with  the  arrangement* 

Mr.  Canning  considered  the  refusal  of  an  answer, 
to  a  solemn  message, as  a  novel  mode  of  shqwmg  respect 
to  the  crown,  and  did  not  regard  such  silence  as  more 
respectful  to  the  Irish  parliament.  The;  royal  com- 
munication was,  entitled ;  to» same  police  \  and  \t  was 
jroper  that  a  party  which  wished  t  to  treat,  particu- 
larly that  which  was  super \op  in  power,  and  had  a 
benefit  to  confer,  should  explicitly  state  the  nature  and 
the  terms  of  the  offer.  Such,  an  explanation  could  not 
be  either  an  insult  or  a  disadvantage  to  Ireland,  whatever 
might  be  the  event  of  the  negotiation.  t  It  was  said 
that  the  pursuit  was  hopeless,  and  that,  perseverance 
would  be  absurd ;  but  the  gentlemen  who  advised  % 
dereliction,,  of  this  measure  h$d  been  remarkably  for- 
ward in  , urging  a  continuance, -of,  supplications,  fqr 
peace,  when  success  was  equally  or  much,  more  impro? 
bable.  There  was  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  accom- 
plishment  of  the  scheme.  A  moie  mature  considera- 
tion 
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tiotf  \Vould,  he  thought,  crisilre  to  it  with  the  Whole 
legislature  of  Ireland  that  approbation  which'  if 
had  already  received  from  a  parr.  It  was  absufd'  to 
suppose,  as  some  of  its  adversaries  pretended,  that  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  honor  or  independence  of 
Ireland*  Such  would  rather  be  the  effect  of  aiiy  plari 
of  connexion  without  legislative  union,  Gnfe  of  the1 
expedients  proposed  by  the  anti-unioriists,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  was  a  settled  scale  of  proportional  contribution^ 
This  proposal  he  .condemned  as  miich  nidre  degrading 
and  destructive  to  the  character  and  constitution  of  zL 
house  of  commons  thafo  any  thing  which  would  result 
from  an  union.  He  then  asked,  how  the  valuable  right 
of  impeachment  could  be  exercised  by  an  Irish  parlia- 
ment against  the  king's  ministers  in  Great-Britain,  his 
proper  and  constitutional  advisers  in  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land. In  another  point— the  power  of' limiting  or 
altering  the  succession  to  the  crown— Ireland  was  de- 
stitute of  that  power  which  Britain  enjoyed ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  perfect  equality  and  independence  which  the 
parliament  of  that  kingdom  was  now  said  to  possess^ 
and  would  resign  in  the  event  of  an  union,  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  by  assent- 
ing to  an  incorporation,  Ireland  would  obtain  various 
benefits,  political,  commercial,  and  general,  and  would 
become  equally  independent  with  Great-Britain.  . 
-  He  took  an  opportunity  of  -  vindicating  his  friend 
Mr.  Pitt  from  the  charge  of  having  kindled  the  rebel- 
lion,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Ireland  more  com- 
pletely under  his'yoke.  He  attributed  the  commotions' 
principally,  to  the  influence  of  Jacobinical  doctrines,  and 
ridiculed  the  absurdity  of  ascribing  them  to  the  recall 
of  earl  Fitzwilliafti,  or  to  the  machinations  and  the 
conduct  of  the  premier*- -He,  digressed  into  a  survey  of 
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former  administrations  during  the  century,  rather  with 
a  view  of  displaying  his  eloquence,  than  of  proving 
any  point  really  connected  with  the  immediate  subject, 
He  concluded  with  remarks    more  apposite    to  the 
question.    Though  the  Irish   had  given  way  to  the 
quick  impulse  of  feeling,  it  djd  not   follow,  be  said, 
that  they  Were  merely  creatures  of  passion.     He  was 
confident    that   a    fair  appeal   to  their  understanding 
would  meet  with  proper  attention  ;  and,  as  the  address 
would  involve  such  an  appeal,  it  claimed  the  support 
of  the  house.     He  admitted  that  no  union  but  that  of 
affection  could  be  lasting  or  advantageous :  but,  said 
be,    *   if  the  present  measure    shall  be   found  upon 
examination  to  offer  solid  and  permanent  advantages  tq 
Ireland,  let  us  npt  be  apprehensive  that  the  proposal 
pf  it  by  Great-Britain  can  lpng  be  construed  into  insult 
or  unkindness.    If  from  this  root  shall  spring  and  thrive 
the  peace,  the  prosperity,  the  happiness  of  Ireland,  the 
Infections  pf  the  Irish  people  will  grow  and  flourish, 
with  them  :  they  will  be  engrafted  on  the  same  stock, 
and  confirmed  with  the  same  strength :  crefccnt  illa% 
crefcctis  amor  a  I ' 

After  some  observations  in  favor  pf  the  settlement  of 
1782  from  lord  William  Russell,  and  renewed  objec- 
tions to  its  finality  from  Mr.  Pitt,  the  address  was 
adopted  by  the  commons ;  and,  on  the  26th,  the  sen? 
timents  of  both  houses  on  the  subject  were  communi- 
cated in  due  form  to  his  majesty. 

On  a  recurrence  to  the  proceedings  in  Ireland,  we 
are~required  to  take  notice  of  a  debate  which  preceded 
the  presentation  of  the  British  address ;  for,  though  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  government  to  revive  the 
question  for  direct  discussion  in  the  same  session  in 
which  it  had  been  so  ill  received  by  the  Hibernian 

commons, 
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tommons,  yet,  as  a  bill  was  brought  forward  by 
the  anti-unionists  to  preclude  future  difference  between 
flie  parliaments  of  the  twp  realms  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  regent,  the  lord-lieutenant's  secretary  would' 
riot  neglect  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  that  scheme 
which  he  regarded  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  grievances 
of  his  country. 

When  Mr,  Fitzgerald  (on  the  nth  of  April)  had 
argued  in  support  of  this  bill,  lord  OasTlere  agh  op- 
posed it  as  a  delusive  measure,  which,  while  it  pre- 
tended-to  obviate  the  effect*  left  the  came  of  the  evil 
untouched,  and  would  not  prevent  the  disagreement  of 
two  independent  legislatures,  by  whose  opinions  the 
regent  must  be  influenced.  This  discordancy  and  other 
grievances,  he  affirmed,  arose  out  of  the  constitution 
of  the  year  1782;  and  the  sooner  that  agreement 
should  be  superseded  by  a  close  union,  the  better  would 
tt  be  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Foster,  the  speaker  of  the  house,  now  deli- 
vered his  sentiments  at  considerable  length.  His  first 
aim  was  to  demonstrate  the  finality  of  the  settlement 
of  1782.  To  prove  this  point,  he  entered  into  a  prolix 
discussion,  the  greater  part  of  which  might  well  have 
been  spared.  He  particularised  the  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings of  that  year,  from  the  delivery  of  the  king's  mes- 
sage, proposing  *  such  a  final  adjustment  as  might  give 
mutual  satisfaction  to  both  kingdoms,'  to  the  alleged  ac- 
complishment of  the  wishes  of  Ireland.  In  the  course 
of  this  detail,  he  censured  Mr.  Pitt's  observations  on 
this  topic  as  unsatisfactory  and  delusive,  and  ridiculed 
the  folly  of  those  courtiers  who  had  eagerly  dissemi- 
nated in  Ireland  the  speech  of  that  minister.  This  he 
termed  a  paltry  production,  and  declared  it  to  be  «  the 
merest  tissue  of  general  assertion  without  proof,  high- 

T  4  flowing 
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flowing  language  without  meaning,  and  assumption^ 
without  argument,  that  he  ever  read.'  He  contended^ 
that  '  not  'only  the  language  of  the  ministers  of  thq 
time,  but  every  circumstance  of  the  proceedings* 
shewed  that  further  constitutional  measures  were  not  ^ 
contemplation.' 

We  may  here  observe,  that,  from  his  laborious  ancl 
jninute  endeavours  for  the  ascertainment  of  an  object  of 
no  real  moment,  the  speaker  seems  to  have  been  sen*, 
sible  of  the  weakness  of  the  ground  on  which  he  stood. 
But,  whether  he  was  thus  conscious  or  not,  we  cannot 
compliment  him  on  the  success  of  his  argumentative 
efforts, 
.   There  was  one  point  which  he  brought  forward  a$ 

*  a  new  and  incontrovertible  ground'  of  constitutional 
permanence  and -finality — namely,  that  modification  of 
Poynings'  law  which  secured  the  continuance  of  the 
connexion  between  the  kingdoms,  by  rendering  thq 
great  seal  of  Britain  necessary  for  every  Irish  law, 
and  making  the  British  minister  responsible  to  th? 
British  nation,  if  any  bill  tending  to  injure  the  empire 
pr  to  separate  Ireland  from  it  should  receive  the  royal 
as$ent  in  the  western  realm.  This  regulation,  he.  ar- 
gued, was  intended  to  secure  union  and  connexion  09 
a  firm,  lasting,  and  unalterable  basis. 

•  As  the  existing  constitution  conferred  benefits  which 
.could  from  no  other  system  be  so  confidently  expected, 
he  saw  no  reason  for  a  change  or  a  subversion  of  it, 
Ireland  had  gradually  flourished  under  it ;  and  the 
rash  quackery  of  an  incorporative  union  would,  he 
feared,  obstruct  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  th« 
country.     . 

■;.    For  opposing  such  an  union,  and  having  recoQi? 
jpenfled  the  commercial  propositions  of  1785,  he  ha.d 

beep 
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been  accused  of  great  inconsistency.    But  h<*  denied 
that  any  remarks  which  he  then  offered  necessarily, 
bound  him  to  the  support  of  the  present  scheme. 
Though  he  then  expressed  his  wish  for  the  establishment* 
of  an  united  interest  in  commerce,  he  did  not  allege  the, 
necessity  of  a  complete  conjunction  of  the!  two  parlia* 
ments.    He  had  affirmed  that,  things  could  not  remain 
as  they  .wens :  he  now  said,  that  they  had  not  remained 
as  they  were ;  for  '  the  evil  of  commercial  jealousies 
acting  upon  the  laws  of  two  independent  legislatures* 
had  been  remedied  by  the  good  sense  and  mutual  in- 
terest of  each  country,  from  time  to  time  passing  all 
laws  necessary  to  prevent  such  inconvenience.'      He 
added,  that  not  an  atom  of  the  constitution  .would  have: 
•been  surrendered  by  the  plan  of  1785,  but  that  the! 
new  system  would  lead  to  its  utter  annihilation* 

..  The  pretences  for  a  legislative  union  did  not  appear* 
to  him  to  be  well  supported.  The  risque  of  a  disagree^ 
snent  on  the  subject  of  peace  or.war*  or  with  regard 
to  foreign  treaties,  would  not  justify  the  adoption  of  a, 
measure  so  unconstitutional.  /The  sovereign  might 
make  war  or  peace,  or  contract  alliances,  without  con- 
sulting either  parliament;  and  it  was  a  very  rare  case 
for  the  peers  or  the  commons  of  either  realm  to  oppose* 
his  wishes,  or  declare,  that  he  had  acted  improperly* 
Though  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  serious!  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  parliaments,  the  probability  of 
it  was  not  so  great  as  to  require  a  surrender  of  the 
constitution  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  discor- 
dancy* The  case  of  regency  afforded  the  only  ap- 
parent foundation.. of  alarm ;  but  the  bill  now  under 
consideration. would  reSmove  all  apprehensions  on  that 
l*ead,'-i£  the  act  of  anne&ion,  and  tha  law  .respecting  the. 
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use  of  the  great  seal  of  Britain,  had  not  sufficiently 
obviated  the  danger. 

The  arguments  adduced  for  an  union  of  die  two  le- 
gislatures were,  he  said,  equally  applicable  to  the  union 
of  the  two  houses  of  either  parliament.  These  might 
disagree,  and  ought,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  to  be 
formed  into  one  assembly.  Where  would  then  be  our 
constitution?  It  would  yield  to  monarchical  or  repub- 
lican despotism*  The  balancing  principle  composed 
the  chief  excellence  of  our  constitution ;  and  why 
might  not  the  two  legislatures,  guarded  by  one  head, 
perform  national  and  imperial  functions  in  a  better 
and  more  efficacious  manner  than  a  combined  par- 
liament ?  As  die  present  system  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  pr6mote  political  welfare,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  imprudence  to  sacrifice  it  to  idle  specu- 
lation*: posterity  would  execrate  the  memory  of  those 
who  should  be  guilty  of  such  rashness,  and  who 
should  evince  so  little  regard  for  the  happiness  of  fu- 
ture ages. 

Mr.  Foster  then  took  a  review  of  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land, and  declared  his  opinion,  that  it  would  not  flou- 
rish more  after  an  union  than  under  a  refident  parlia-' 
ment.  It  was  already  in  a  thriving  state ;  it  enjoyed 
all  desirable  freedom,  and  required  only  the. care  and 
attention  of  its  natural  protectors. 

On  the  subject  of  religion  he  was  not  so  diffuse  as  on- 
other  topics,  scarcely  making  any  other  remark  than  that 
an  Irish  parliament  might  adjust  all  points  in  which  the* 
protestants  or  catholics  were  concerned,  as  judiciously 
and  effectually  as  an  imperial  legislature.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  answer  the  argument  drawn  from  the  danger* 
of  granting  to  the  catholics,  under  a  separate  legislature, 

those 
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those  favors  which  might  be  safely  conceded  after,  the 
accomplishment  of  an  union* 

With  the  following  spirited  appeal,  he  closed  an  ha* 
rangue  to  which  both  parties  listened  with  unusual  at* 
tpntion,  and  which  drew  from  the  anti-unionists  enthu- 
siastic applause, 

«  Were  I  to  address  the  catholics,  the  pfotestants, 
and  all  religions,  I  would  say,  your  country  is  in  dan- 
ger ;  d  desperate  attempt  is  on  foot  to  seduce  you  to 
surrender  the  independence  of  your  parliament.     You 
are  all  natives  of  the  same  island,  interested  in  its  trade, 
Its  prosperity,  its  freedom,  and  in  all  the  blessings  of  a 
glorious  and  happy  constitutions-abound  by  every  tie  of 
duty  to  yourselves,  your  country,  and  your  posterity, 
to  preserve  it,  join  ail  hands  and  hearts  together,  bring 
the  vessel  into  port,  forget  all  family  differences,  all 
local  or  partial  jealousies,  and  save  Ireland,  save  your 
(country.     Tell  the  bold  minister  who  wants  to  take 
away  your  constitution,  that  he  shall  not  have  it,  that 
you  w>U  npt  be  his  dupe ;  that  you  love  Britain  as 
a  brother,  bqt  you  will  be  his  brother,  not  his  dependent; 
an*)  that  you  will  not  degrade  yourselves  from  an  inde- 
pendent  kingdom  into  an  abject  colony. 

*  To  apy  of  ypu  who  have  doubts  on  the  measure,  I 
would  say,  these  very  doubts  call  on  you  to  vote  against 
it.  Do  not  hazard  a  change  where  ypu  have  a  doubt, 
a  change  from  which  there  is  no  return— accept  it, 
you  have  it  for  better  for  worse,  you  never  can  untie 
the  knot — no  appeal,  no  parliament  left,  to  hear,  to 
argue,  or  to  speak  for  you  ;  and  if  the  step  you  take 
shpuld  prove  wrong,  if  it  should  unfortunately  end  in 
the  nation's  calling  again  for  her  old  constitution,  and 
the  politics  of  the  British  cabinet  should  be  so  desperate 
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as  not  to  listen  to  that  call,  think  of  die  dreadful  conse^ 
quences  of  which  you  may  be  the  cause,  if  fatally  the 
shock  of  arms  should  follow.     Even  to  you  whose 
conviction  is  clear,  I  would  say,  if  the  majority  of 
your  countrymen  think  differently  from  you,  if  even  a 
respectable  part  of  them  only  think  so,  do  not  rest  so 
confidently  on  your  own  judgements,  as  to  risque  a 
measure  which  you  cannot  undo ;  remember  then,'  if 
{he  direful  necessity  should  ever  arrive  to  make  it  expe- 
dient, you  may  embrace  it  when  you  please,  but,  if 
once  adopted,  it  is  irrecoverable*     Were  I  speaking  in 
another  assembly,  and  if  in  such  assembly  any  membec 
tat  returned  for  a  borough,  where  the  wiflies  of  the 
electors  followed  the  voice  of  some,  one  individual,  by. 
which  he  became  to  have  an  habitual  superiority,  and 
of  course  a  strong  interest  in  its  preservation  (I  do  not 
say  such  a  case  exists  here,  though  it  might  not  be 
Unparliamentary  to  suppose  it),  1  would  tell  him,  he  is. 
a  trustee,,  and,  without  positive  and  direct  desire,  he 
should  not  do  an  act  which  is  to  annihilate  the  interest 
he  is  intrusted  with.  .No,  no— let  all  join  in  cherish*, 
ing  th^  parliament — it  is  a  good  one,  Sand  has  done  its. 
dbty — it  has  proved  itself  competent  to  every  purpose* 
of  legislation,  to.  procure  peace,  and  to  put  down  re- 
bellion.    Refuse  the  measure,  but  refuse  it  with  calm*. 
ness  and  dignity.    Let  not  the  offer,  of  it  lessen  yours 
attachment  or  weaken  your  affection  to  Britain;  and, 
prove  that  you  arc,  and  wish  to  «be  (as  the  duke  of 
Portland  told  you  that  you  we;re)  "  indissolubly  connected 
with  Great-Britain,  one  in  unity  of  constitution  and. 
vnity  of  interest."     But,  above  all,  revere,  and  stca-v. 
ijily  preserve  that  constitution  which  was  confirmed  to 
you  under  Uis  administration  in  1782,^.  which  has) 

given 
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given  you  wealth,  trade,.. prosperity*  freedom,  and  inde-) 
p^ndence.*  » 

.Lord  Castxbe.sa.qh>  though,  he  .was  willing  to* 
acknowlege.  the  superior  abilities  of  the  Speaker,,  was! 
not  convinced  of  \ih&  impropriety  of  an  union  by  the* 
arguments  or  statements  of  that  gentleman.    He  al- 
lpwed  that  the.  adjustment  of  1 782?  was  final  as  to  the 
points  ,qC  grievance  then  brought  forward  j  but  be  con-' 
tended,  that,}  with  regard  to  other  questions  of  inter- 
course, of  policy,  or  'of  reciprocal  benefit*  it.was  not  final; 
in  its  nature,  and  if  bad  been  proved  not  to  be  so  from 
its<  consequences.     He, added,  that  the  principle  of  in-? 
dependency  was  a  very  inadequate. bond  of  connexion*' 
and  that  the  two  kingdoms  .were  much  more  united  by. 
the  feelings'  of  the  ^people-  than  by  the  boasted  settle- 
ment. \  Was  the  use* of  the  gr£at  seal  .of  England  a* 
sufficient  tie  ?    Would  it  allay  the  jealousy  of  the  Irish,- 
or  destroy  that,  distinctness  of  inteuept  6n  which  the; 
enemies  of  the  empire  erected  their  hopes  of  dividing? 
the  islands  ?>  It 'was.,  as  Verted  that  tfie:  settlement  had 
kept  the  country  in  peace  till  its  tranquillity  was  disturb- 
ed by  Mr.  Pitt -s- rashness  in  introducing  the  question  of 
union.     But  this  was  not  a  just  * remark;  for.it  was; 
Hot. a  state  of  peace; or  tranquillity,  which  that  minister 
had  endeavoured '  to  disturb,  but  a  state  of  misery  and 
distraction  to:  which  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own, 
peace  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  remedy.     Did  not  the 
Speaker  and  his.  friends,  an  the  contrary,  pursue  a  line 
of  conduct  more' -calculated  to  agitate  and  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  people,  than  to  allay  heats  and  soften 
animosities  ?-— His  lordship,  then  entered  into  a  justifica- 
tion of  Mr.  -Pitt's  remarks  on  the  inconsistency  of  Mr* 
Foster's  recent  opinions  with  his  foiftxer  sentiments** 
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Commercial  details  followed,  in  which  his  aim  was  to 
prove  that  the  trade  of  Ireland  chiefly  depended  on 
Great-Britain  for  its  continuing  to  flourish,  and*  that  the 
benefits  derived  by  the  former  country  would  be  most 
effectually  ensured  and  perpetuated  by  an  union* 

Having  combated  the  Speaker's  assertions  with  regard 
to  commerce  and  other  topics,  his  lordship  lamented 
that  any  doubts  of  parliamentary  competency  had  been 
started.  That  principle  might,  he  said,  be  defined  to 
be  the  right  of  parliament  to  consult  in  every  case  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  ;  and  no  man 
could  question  it  who  knew  or  valued  the  constitution. 
The  opposite  doctrine  was  pregnant  with  mischief,  and 
might,  if  it  should  be  encouraged,  be  applied  to  the 
most  seditious  purposes.  On  the  topic  of  religion* 
divisions,  he  vindicated  the  jealousy  which  was  felt  by 
the  protestants,  adding,  that  a  more  liberal  system  of 
policy  might  be  pursued  after  an  union  with  full  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby  declared  his  concurrence 
with  Mr.  Foster  in  the  opinion  that  the  compact  of 
1782  had  completely  and  definitively  settled  the  consti- 
tutional connexion  between  the  kingdoms.  The  alle- 
gation of  its  want  of  finality,  and  of  an  intention  o£ 
the  ministry  at  that  time  to  frame  new  political  ar- 
rangements, he  considered  as  an  idle  pretence.  Another 
pretence  for  an  union,  he  said,  was  the  growth  of 
French  principles  in  this  kingdom  ;  but  what  charms 
did  the  measure  possess  to  banish  republican  sentiments 
and  faction  from  the  Country  ?  Had  not  the  same 
principles  made  some  progress  in  England  and  in  Scot* 
land  ?  If  union  had  not  stopped  the  progress  of  opinion 
in  Great-Britain,  why  should  it  be  expected  to  have 

that 
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that  operation  in  Ireland  ?  A  third  pretence  was,  the 
probability  of  extinguishing  or  allaying  religious  dissen- 
sion—3.  fourth,  the  better,  regulation  of  tithes ;  but  a 
separate  parliament  migjit'cjii'ect  its  wisdom  to  those 
purposes.  It  was  also  alleged  that  the  danger  of  a 
great  political  difference  between  the  parliaments  ren- 
dered an  incorporation  adviseable ;  but  this  apprehen- 
sion was  excited  by  mere  possibility,  and  ought  to 
yield  to  fact  and  experience. 

The  true  reason  which  induced  the  minister  to  pro- 
pose the  scheme  was,  said  Mr.  Ponsonby*  a  desire  of 
obtaining  a  complete  dominion   over  Ireland,  and  of 
drawing  as  much  money  as  he  could  from  that  king- 
dom, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  continue  a  contest 
which  Britain  could  no  longer  support  alone.     But  he 
hoped  that  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  would  not  suffer  such 
views  to  prevail,  and  that  the  members  of  the  house  of 
commons,  as  they  were  only  trustees,  would  not  dare  to 
surrender  the  rights  of  the  people  without  their  consent. 
When  the  bill  of  regency  was  again  discussed  on  the 
1 8th  of  April,  .occasional  references  were  made  to  the 
question  of  union,  and  strong  sentiments  expressed  both 
for  and  against  it.     The  majority  disapproving,  the  bill 
as  an  inadequate  remedy  for  the  evils  of  parliamentary 
variance,  and  as  more   likely  to  promote  than  check 
dissension,  the  further  consideration  of  it  was  postponed 
to  the  1st  of  August :  in  other  words,  it  was  lost  for 
the  session. 

Though  the  ministry  gained  the  advantage  on  this 
occasion,  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  risque  another 
discussion  of  the  subject,  while  the  peevishness  of  jea- 
lousy and  the  acrimony  of  resentment  were  yet  unal- 
layed.  ,  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  full  develope- 

ment 
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ment-of  the  unpopular  scheme  should  be  deferred  tor 
die  next  session*  The  rtollia  tempera  fandi,  it  was 
fondly  hoped,  might  then*  occur;  and  a  respectable 
majority  might  be  induced  to  sanction  the  imperial 
project. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Intrigues  of  the  Unionists — Opinions  of  the  People  on  the 
Subject,  in  both*  Kingdoms — Account  of  various  Proceed* 
ings,  with  occasional  Reflexions. 

-F  ROM  the  time  when  -these  debates  occurred  to  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  history  of  the  union  may  be 
included  within  a  small  compass.  The  different  par- 
ties, indeed,  were  ndt  idle  during  that  interval ;  but 
their  operations  do  not  require  circumstantial  notice. 
The  ministers  and  their  friends  exerted  all  the  arts  of 
persuasion  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  and  endeavoured  to 
promote  it  by  intrigue,  or  enforce  it  by  intimidation. 
Emissaries  appeared  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  recom- 
mending an  union  by  arguments  adapted  to  the  capa- 
cities of  their  hearers,  and  preparing  or  encouraging 
petitions  to  parliament  for  the  speedy  accomplishment 
of  a  measure  pregnant  with  multifarious  blessings. 
They  were  sometimes  mortified  by  incredulity,  pro- 
voked by  clamor,  or  irritated  by  invective;  but  they 
continued  their  course  with  confidence  and  spirit,  and 
gradually  augmented  the  number  of  the  unionists. 
The  opposite  party  labored  with  equal  zeal,  perhaps 
with  more  indefatigable  diligence,  for  the  preservation 
of  parliamentary  distinctness  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  constitution. 

A  great  part  of  the  Hibernian  community  dreaded 
the  approach  of  the  union  as  that  of  a  fiend  whose 
baleful  touch  wrould  annihilate  national  dignity  and  in- 
dependence,'  crush  the  spirit  of  the  people,  blast  their 
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rising  prosperity,  and  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  a 
haughty  and  ungenerous  neighbour.  Some  merely 
affected  to  view  it  in  that  odious  light,  while  in  their 
minds  they  entertained^  ideas  favorable  to  its  general 
merit  and  utility :  these  were  the  jacobins  and  mal- 
contents, who  foresaw  that  it  would  obstruct  their 
sinister  and  seditious  aims.  Others  hailed  the  opening 
prospect  as  that  of  a  beneficent  luminary,  whose  cheer- 
ing rays  would  dispel  the  mists  of  prejudice  arid  ani- 
mosity, and,  rising  upon  a  nation  long  buried  as  it 
were  in  darkness,  would  diffuse  the  light  of  concord 
and  the  lustre  of  prosperity. 

In  Great-Britain  the  project  did  not  excite  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  attention  or  interest.  So  many  re- 
markable incidents  and  momentous  changes  had  signa- 
lised the  years  which  had  succeeded  the  French  revolu- 
tion, that  this  great  transaction  seemed  to  be  regarded, 
by  the  generality  of  the  people,  merely  as  a  common 
occurrence,  an  ordinary  act  of  legislation  or  politics* 
Many  individuals  considered  it  as  a  measure  that  pro- 
mised little  benefit,  and  threatened  little  inconvenience 
to  either  country.  Such  as  opposed  the  minister  from 
•a  spirit  of  party,  rather  than  from  motives  of  patriotism, 
vilified  the  scheme  because  he  was  bent  on  its  accom- 
plishment, and  would  not  allow  that  he  deserved  any 
praise,  even  if  the  measure  had  been  of  a  very  benefi- 
cial tendency,  for  having  planned  or  advised  it ;  for, 
they  said,  he  was  not  influenced  on  the  occasion  by 
views  of  liberal  or  enlarged  policy,  but,  from  an  arbi- 
trary ,and  imperious  disposition,  sought  to  bring  Ire- 
land more  completely  under  the  British  yoke,  and,  with 
the  unfeeling  rapacity  of  a  modern  financier,  wished 
to  subject  her  with  greater*  facility  to  a  regular  course 
of  parliamentary  extortion.  Some  observers  of  pub- 
lic 
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lie  affairs  were  of  opinion,  that  considerable  advantages 
would  flow  from  the  scheme ;  that  it  would  promote 
the  prosperity  of  both  countries,  particularly  that  of 
Ireland  ;  that  it  would  render  the  empire  more  defensible 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  as  well  as  more,  secure  from 
the  machinations  of  domestic  foes  ;  that  it  would  aug- 
ment the  resources  and  extend  the  power  of  the  aggre- 
gate kingdom.  They  were  not  so  sanguine,  however, 
as  to  conclude  that  all  its  good  effects  would  be  rapid 
or  immediate.  Others,  not  sufficiently  reflecting  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  imagined  that  her  evils  and  miseries 
Would  quickly,  if  not  instantly,  disappear,  and  that  her 
wounds,  which  had  long  rankled  under  unskilful  treat- 
ment, would  soon  be  healed  by  the  judicious  applica- 
tions and  fostering  care  of  Great-Britain. 

As  we  have  recorded  the  parliamentary  opinions  of 
the  ftatesmen  and  orators  of  both  parties  on  this  subject, 
it  may  also  be  expected  that  we  should  take  some  notice 
of  the  declared  sentiments  of  two  politicians  who  had 
seceded  from  parliament.  One  of  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  we  allude  is  a  distinguished  commoner,  whose 
eloquence  and  abilities  are  acknowleged  even  by  his 
most  rancorous  opponents,  but  whose  patriotism  and 
political  integrity  are  not  universally  or  even  generally 
allowed.  The  other  is  a  peer  who  has  acquired  some 
philosophical  and  scientific  reputation,  who  is  not  un- 
skilled in  finance,  and  is  by  no  means  a  contemptible 
speaker,  though  he  has  been  occasionally  overborne  by 
the  declamatory  talents  of  lord  Grenville.  He  is  vio- 
lent in  his  politics,  and  eccentric  in  his  character,  but 
appears  to  be  equal  in  point  of  honesty  to  any  of  his 
adversaries.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  we 
are  speaking  of  Mr.  Fox  and  earl  Stanhope. 

The  former  of  these  politicians,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
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Whig  club,  inveighed  against  what  he  conceived  to  btf 
the  ministerial  scheme  of  carrying  an  union  into  effect 
by  military  terror  and  martial  law.  This  he  called  a 
monstrous  proposition,  which  outraged  every  principle 
of  honor  and  every  feeling  of  humanity.  Such  a 
scheme  could  not  produce  real  harmony,  or  lead  to 
solid  prosperity.  An  union,  to  be  complete  and  dura- 
ble, ought  to  be  free  from  all  constraint,  not  an  act  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  superior  state*  A  nominal 
union  would  not  add  to  the  strength  of  the  empire  ;  or, 
if  it  should  hold  out  a  prospect  of  such  advantage,  the 
benefit  derivable  from  it  might  be  more  effectually  ob- 
tained by  a  connexion  which  should  not  exclude  the 
independence' of  Ireland.  Mr.  Burke, .  he  added,  enter- 
tained a  similar  opinion. 

The  language  of  earl  Stanhope  was,  as  usual, 
peremptory  and  vehement.  In  an  address  to  the  two 
nations,  he  stigmatised  the  union  as  '  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  unconstitutional  measures  that  ever 
had  been  agitated  in  this  or  in  any  other  country  which 
had  any  pretence  to  term  itself  a  free  nation.'  He  said, 
that  the  measure  was  an  insult  even  to  those  men  in 
Ireland  who  had  supported  the  ministry,  and  an  unjust 
treatment  of  a  generous  and  warm-hearted  people.  All 
parties  in  that  country  ought,  as  one  man,  to  be  averse 
to  this  c  measure  of  national  ruin  and  disfranchisement, 
of  national  degradation  and  contempt.'  To  shew  the 
datiger  which  Ireland  might  incur  by  it,  he  stated  the 
poflibility  of  a  resolution  of  the  parliament  sitting  at 
Westminster  to  send  a  large  body  of  foreign  mercena- 
ries to  be  permanently  kept  in  garrison  in  that  part  of 
the  empire.  What  means,  he  asked,  would  the  Irish 
have  to  dissuade  the  majority  from  such  a  vote ;  and, 
if  it  should  pass,  what  degree  of  freedom  would  they 

retain  ? 
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retain  ?  This,  we  may  observe,  is  a  very  improbable 
supposition  :  for  the  liberty  of  Britain  would  be  almost 
equally  endangered  by  the  effects  of  such  a  vote,  and 
a  community  of  interest  between  the  countries  would 
prevent  its  adoption. 

Regardless  of  the  spirit  of  opposition,  the  ministers 
in  both  realms  pursued  their  object ;  and,  at  the  proro- 
gation of  each  parliament,  an  union  was  again  recom- 
mended in  strong  terms.  On  the  ist  of  June,  the 
viceroy  of  Ireland,  having  mentioned  the  address  of 
the  lords  and  commons  of  Great-Britain,  declared, 
that  his  majesty  would  c  receive  the  greatest  satisfaction 
in  witnessing  the  accomplishment  of  a  system,  which, 
by  allaying  the  unhappy  distractions  too  long  prevalent 
in  Ireland,  and  by  promoting  the  security,  wealth,  and 
commerce  of  his  respective  kingdoms,  must  afford  them 
at  all  times,  and  especially  in  the  present  moment,  the 
best  means  of  jointly  opposing  an  effectual  resistance 
to  the  destructive  projects  of  foreign  and  domestic  ene- 
mies \  adding,  in  his  own  name,  '  If  I  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  contribute  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the 
success  of  this  great  measure,  I  shall  think  the  labors 
and  anxieties  of  a  life  devoted  to  the,  service  of  my 
country  amply  repaid,  and  shall  retire  with  the  consci- 
ous satisfaction,  that  I  have  had  some  share  in  averting 
from  his  majesty's  dominions  those  dangers .  and  cala- 
mities which  have  overspread  so  large  a  portion  of  Eu- 
rope.' The  active  zeal  evinced  by  the  marquis  in  (his 
cause  precludes  all  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  decla- 
rations. 

On  the  day  of  this  prorogation,  the  leaders  of  the 
anti-unionists  were  desirous  of  returning  an  answer  to 
the  communication  from  the  throne ;  but  they  were 
disappointed  of  their  wish  by  what  was  termed  an 
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'  indecent  precipitation,'  which  did  not  allow  time 
even  for  the  ordinary  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons.  The  apology  was,  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  British  legislature  were  not  then  pro- 
posed to  the  Irish  parliament  for  immediate  adoption  or 
rejection,  but  with  a  view  of  preparing  the  two  houses 
for  a  particular  discussion  of  the  subject  whenever  his 
majesty  should  think  proper  to  call  their  attention  to  it. 

In  closing  the  session  at  Westminster  on  the  12th  of 
July,  the  king,  after  expressing  his  joy  at  the  compa- 
ratively tranquil  state  of  Ireland,  observed,  that  the 
ultimate  security  of  that  country  could  alone  be  esta- 
blished by  its  *  intimate  and  entire  union'  with  Great-? 
Britain.  *  The  sentiments  (he  continued  to  say)  ma- 
nifested by  numerous  and  respectable  descriptions  of  my 
Irish  subjects  justify  the  hope  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  great  and  salutary  work  will  be  proved  to 
be  as  much  the  joint  wish,  as  it  unquestionably  is  the 
common  interest  of  both  kingdoms.' 

The  'Hibernian  realm,  at  this  time  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  was  not  convulsed  with  rebel- 
'lious  commotions,  nor  was  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  tran- 
quillity. The  presence  of  numerous  troops,  ready  to 
act  with  decisive  vigor,  kept  the  mal-contents  in  awe ; 
the  vigilance  of  the  yeomanry  tended  to  repress  disor- 
der; and  the  severities  of  martial  law,  co-operating 
with  the  process  of  regular  tribunals,  diffused  through 
*.r#  the  realm  a  salutary   terror.     Insults,    outrages,  and 

depredations,  however,  still  prevailed ;  inveterate  ani- 
mosities continued  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
and  the  union  aggravated  the  bitterness  of  contest. 

Few  public  meetings  took  place  during  the  recess  of 
parliament,    perhaps  because    the  provincial   sheriffs, 
jnore  studiously  than  before,  discountenanced  such  as- 
semblies, 
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semblies.  But  the  zeal  of  either  party  did  not  decline  ; 
and  the  efforts  of  each  were  exercised  in  private  meet- 
ings. In  this  race  for  popularity,  the  ministerialists 
were  so  far  successful,  as  to  procure  many  petitions  to 
parliament  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  union.  If 
w£  may  believe  some  of  the  orators  of  opposition,  the 
meanest  artifices  were  practised  to  obtain  signatures ; 
and  the  lowest  of  the  rabble  were  invited  to  subscribe 
their  names  or  affix  their  marks.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  anti-unionists  are  accused  of  having  had  recourse 
to  scandalous  misrepresentations,  and  of  having  abused 
the  credulity  of  the  populace  by  shameless  impositions. 
Though  these  mutual  charges  are  unworthy  of  implicic 
credit,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  both  parties  were 
guilty  of  some  deviations  from  the  strictness  of  truth, 
the  purity  of  honor,  and  the  precision  of  rectitude. 

No  certain  account  have  we  seen  of  the  number  of 
petitions  to  parliament,  or  addresses  to  the  viceroy,  for 
or  against  the  union  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very 
considerable  majority  of  the  applicants  signified  a  dis- 
sent from  the  measure.  Petitions  of  the  latter  com- 
plexion would  have  been  more  numerous  than  the^ 
were,  had  not  the  whole  influence  of  the  court  been 
exerted  against  them,  particularly  in  a  progress  which 
the  lord-lieutenant  made  through  many  counties  of  the 
realm  subjected  to  his  sway. 

That  the  union  was  promoted  by  pecuniary  grants, 
we  cannot-  decisively  maintain ;  but,  that  it  was  for- 
warded by  promises  of  favor  and  patronage,  which 
constitute  one  species  of  corruption,  we  may  affirm 
without  the  hazard  of  well-founded  contradiction.  The 
dread  of  dismission  from  office  operated  upon  some 
minds ;  and  upon  others  the  power  of  the  army  may 
have  had  an  effect  favorable  to  the  views  of  the  court, 
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though  it  does  riot  seem  to  have  materially  checked  the 
freedom  of  parliamentary  debate. 

While  the  grand  scheme  was  approaching  to  matu- 
rity, the  legislature  of  Great-Britain  re-assembled  on 
the  24th  of  September.     His  majesty  then  represented 
the  experience  of  every  day  as  confirming  him  in  the 
persuasion,  that  *  signal  benefit  would  be  derived  to 
both  countries  from  that  important  measure ;'  and  he 
trusted  that  the  disposition  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
would  be  found  to  correspond  with  that  which'  the  na- 
tional council  of  Britain  had  manifested  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  scheme.     The  marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, when  he.  moved  the  address  of  thanks,  observed, 
that,    from  the  opportunities   of   accurate  judgement 
afforded  to  him  by  a  residence  in  Ireland  at  different 
periods,    and   from    the    very  attentive    consideration 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  subject,  the  probable 
benefits  of  the  measure  struck  him  in  a  forcible  light. 
He  was  confident  that  the  happiest  effects  would  result 
from  it.     The  people   of  Ireland,    he  said,  had  long 
thought  themselves  injured  by  the  domineering  influence 
and   selfishness   of  Britain  ;    but   all   such   prejudices 
would  be  removed  by  an  union  ;  and  a  close  conjunc- 
tion of  interests,  with  the  prevalence  of  the  same  laws 
over  the  whole  empire,  would  establish  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, contentment  and  happiness. 

For  several  months  subsequent  to  this  period,  no 
incidents  connected  with  our  subject  call  for  particular 
mention.  But,  in  proceeding  to  the  year  1800,  the 
exertions  of  the  marquis  of  Downshire  and  other  anti- 
unionists  demand  our  notice.  In  the  first  month  of 
that  year,  the  marquis,  the  earl  of  Charlemont  (son  of 
the  peer  who  commanded  the  volunteer  army  when 
Ireland  claimed  independence),  and  William  Brabazon 
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Ponsonby,  member  for  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  sent 
circular  letters  to  the  Irish  gentry  and  yeomanry,  to 
the    following   effect.     They  were   authorised,    they 
said,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  both  houses,  thirty- 
eight  of  whom  were  representatives   of  counties,    to 
intimate  their  opinion,    that  petitions  to   parliament, 
declaring:  the  real  sense  of  the  freeholders  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  a  legislative  union,  would  at  that  time  be  highly 
expedient;  and,  if  such  a  proceeding  should  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  any  one  of  the  individuals  to  whom 
the  letters  were  addressed,  it  was  recommended  to  him 
to    use    his   influence  in   procuring   such    a   petition 
without  delay  from  his  county.     It  was  reported  that 
the  same  triumvirate,  or  some   other  enemies  to  the 
union,  had  opened  an  exchequer  for  the  purposes  of 
bribery  ;  but  of  this  allegation  no  proof  appeared. 

$trong  invective  has  been  lavished  on  the  conduct  of 
the  marquis  and  his  associates,  in  thus  endeavouring  to 
procure  petitions :  but,  on  a  candid  examination  of  the 
affair,  few,  except  the  servile  advocates  of  all  the 
measures  of  a  court,  will  censure  those  gentlemen  with 
severity.  They  stated  their  opinions  without  presum- 
ing to  command :  they  merely  requested  those  free- 
holders who  did  not  approve  the  union  to  declare  their 
sentiments  in  a  constitutional  mode  to  tfre  great  council 
pf  the  nation. 


CHAP. 
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Debates  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  the  Year  1300, 
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iNCOURAGED  by  the  success  of  his  tour,  and 
by  the  efficacy  of  ministerial  intrigues,  the  marquis 
Cornwallis  prepared  to  meet  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
with  confidence  and  alacrity.  But,  though  the  session 
was  opened  (on  the  15th  of  January,  1800)  with  a 
full  intention  of  renewing  the  recommendation  of  an 
union,  no  mention  was  made  of  it  in  his  speech.  The 
anti-unionists,  however,  resolved  to  accelerate  the  dis- 
cussion ;  and,  when  the  customary  address  of  thanks 
was  proposed  to  the  commons  by  lord  Loftus,  sir 
Laurence  Parsons  wished  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
house  on  the  subject. 

The  reason  which  prevented  the  advocates  of  the 
measure  from  bringing  it  forward  at  this  moment,  was 
obvious,  he  said,  to  every  member  :  it  was  only  because 
the  ministerial  intrigues  and  machinations  were  not  yet 
ripe  or  complete.  Far  from  having  abandoned  the 
scheme,  the  court  had  used  means  which  would  render 
it,  if  it  should  be  carried  into  effect,  not  an  act  of  the 
parliament,  but  an  act  of  despotism.  *  It  matters  not,* 
said  the  baronet,  *  whether  you,  the  reprefentatives  of 
this  great  nation,  are  turned  out  of  that  door  by  the 
sword  of  the  army  or  the  gold  of  the  treasury — by  a 
Cromwell  or  by  a  secretary':  in  either  case  the  treason, 
against  the  constitution  is  the  same. — The  minister  of 
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jthe  crown  is  prostituting  the  prerogative  of  appointing 
to  places  in  order  to  pack  a  parliament.     A  string  of 
men    who  were    against  the   union   are  to  go   out, 
that  a  string  of  men  who  are  for  it  may  come  in, 
—Are  we  to  sit  fupinely  here  until  these  practices  are 
matured  ?    Are  we  to  wait  while  the  serpent  is  col- 
lecting himself  in  his  coils,  only  to  spring^  upon  us 
with  greater  violence  ?'    He  added,    that   the   British 
ministers,  by  attempting  the  union  at  this  time,  evi- 
dently intended  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  Ireland. 
*  While  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  depressed  by  recent 
troubles — while  the  country  is  covered  with  armies  far 
greater   than   ever   were   known    here   before — while 
martial  law   prevails,    and   a   formidable  invasion  is 
menaced — in  short,  while  apprehensions  from  without 
add  from  within  preclude  all  free  exercise  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  upon  this  fatal  project — they  hope  to  trample 
on  the  independence  of  Ireland.' — A  season  of  peace, 
he  continued,  would  be  the  most  proper  for  the  discus- 
sion of  such  a  measure.     On  what  pretence  had  the 
British  prime  minister  postponed  that  scheme  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  for  which  he  was  formerly  so  eager'? 
Because  a  time  of  war  and  disturbance  was  not  the 
most  opportune  for  the  introduction  of  a  great  change, 
Yet  this  very  statesman* was  now-  bent  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  more  fundamental  change  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  both  countries  than  had  ever  before  been 
suggested,    regardless  of  the  unfitness   of   the    time, 
thinking  only  of  the  present  strength  of  one  state  and 
the  accidental  weakness  of  the  other. 

It  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  late  rebellion,  say 
the  advocates  for  an  union,  and  in  compassion  to  Ire* 
land,  as  a  cure  for  all  its  disorders,  that  the  measure 
lyas  proposed.     But  this,  in,  the  baronet's  opinion,  was 

a  mere 
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a  mere  pretence.  The  idea  of  the  scheme  arose  from 
the  ambition  of  the  British  cabinet,  which,  regretting 
the  cession  of  independence  to  Ireland  in  1782,  at- 
tempted a  partial  recovery  of  its  authority  three  years 
afterwards,  and,  failing  on  that  occasion,  sought  to  re- 
cover it  completely  by  an  union  ;  for,  that  such  a  mea- 
sure was  in  contemplation  above  three  years  before 
the  rebellion  broke  out,  was  evident  from  a  letter  of 
the  duke  of  Portland  to  earl  Fitzwilliam,  though  it  was 
not  expressly  mentioned  in  that  epistle. 

The  loss  of  what  the  Irish  obtained  in  1782  would 
not  be  the  only  ill  consequence  of  an  union.  They 
would  also  lose  what  they  enjoyed  before  that  year ; 
for  their  parliament  itself  would  be  annihilated,  and 
every  veftige  of  their  constitution  destroyed.  To  pro- 
scribe a  parliament  which  had  performed  such  essen- 
tial services  for  the  country,  and  convert  the  realm  into 
a  mere  province  of  England,  were  acts  of  great  injustice 
and  tyranny :  yet  these  would  be  the  effects  of  the 
ministerial  scheme.  The  obnoxious  parliament  might 
have  been  influenced  on  some  occasions  by  faction,  and 
at  other  times  might  have  been  too  subservient  to  the 
court :  but  might  not  similar  conduct  be  imputed  to 
that  of  Great-Britain  ?  It  might  then  be  argued  with 
equal  plausibility,  that  each  legislature  ought  to  be, 
abolished  for  its  delinquency. 

To  pretend  that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  was  un- 
qualified to  legislate  for  the"  country,  was  an  unfounded 
defamation  of  the  national  character.  Such  a  stigma 
would  have  roused  the  indignant  feelings  of  the  Irish 
in  the  year  1782 ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  dignified  and 
lofty  spirit  with  which  they  were  then  animated  had  not 
now  forsaken  them,  but  that  they  would  repel  the  ca» 
lumny,  and  resist  the  arbitrary  views  of  its  authors. 
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It  might  be  said,  that,    though  first  England,  and 
afterwards  Great -Britain,  had  treated  Ireland  with  illi^- 
berality  and  unkindness,  an  union  would  necessarily 
produce  a  change  favorable  to  the  latter.     But  he  could 
not  persuade  himself  that  its  commerce  would  ever  be 
so  safe  under  the  Control  of  Britain  as  under  the  care 
of  its  own  parliament,    or  that,  though  it  would  be 
the  interest  of  that  country  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  this,  greater  regard  or  attention  would  be  paid  by 
the  government  to  such  part  of  its  duty  man  by  other 
states  to  their  oppressed   dependencies.     Even  if  the 
articles  of  union  should  be  highly  beneficial  to  Ireland, 
he  did  not  see  any  stronger  security  for  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  compact  than  had  existed  in  favor  of 
that   separate  parliament  which  the  British  ministers 
were  preparing  to  subvert. 

Ireland,  he  thought,    would  gain  •  nothing   by   an 
union,  but  might  lose  much  by  it.     Her  loss  by  absen- 
tees, on  a  moderate  computation,   would    be    nearly 
doubled.     The  country  would  be  more  liable  to  dis- 
order and  convulsion  from  the  absence  of  the  land* 
holders.     These,  when  resident  on  their  estates,  might 
be  considered  as  the  binding-stones  of  society,  keep- 
ing by  their  strength  and  weight  all  the  parts  of  go- 
vernment firm  and  compact ;    but,  if  they  should  be 
removed,  the  fabric  on  the  first  storm  might  fall  to  the 
ground.     The  loss   of  honor  and  dignity  might  also 
be  mentioned  among  the  privations  consequent  on  the 
scheme,  and  among  the  objections  which  a  true  Irish- 
man would  deem  insurmountable. 

Sir  Laurence  concluded  his  speech  with  the  simpli- 
city of  a  country  gentleman  rather  than  with  the  elo- 
quence of  a  parliamentary  orator. 

*  You  want  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Ireland :  where 
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is  the  place  to  do  so  but  in  Ireland  ?  You  want  td 
preserve  the  connexion  of  this  country  with  England : 
where  is  the  place  to  do  so  but  in  this  country  ?  Sup- 
pose any  man  of  plain  understanding  should  meet  your 
peers  and  your  hundred  members  on  the  road  to  Lon- 
don, and  ask  them,  "  What  are  you  going  there  for  ?" 
and  you  shoyld  anfwer,  u  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Ire- 
tend,"  would  he  not  say,  "  Good  people,  go  back  to 
your  own  country ;  it  is  there  you  can  best  preserve 
its  peace  :  England  wants  you  not ;  but  Ireland  does." 

He  then  moved  an  amendment  to  the  address,  con- 
necting -the  desire  of  a  continuance  of  British  con- 
nexion with  the  wish  for  the  preservation  of  an  inde- 
pendent resident  parliament. 

LordCASTLEREAGH  spoke  contemptuously  of  the 
arguments  of  sir  Laurence,  which,    if  they  had  any 
meaning  at  all,  supported  the  absurd  proposition,  that 
at  all  times,  and  under  every  possible  circumstance,  a 
legislative  union  with  Great-Britain  would  be  highly 
disadvantageous  to  Ireland.     That  the  real  effect  of  an 
incorporation  would  be  diametrically  opposite  to  what 
the  baronet  and  his  friends  apprehended,  his  lordship 
was  confidently  of  opinion.     The  silence  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  on  the  subject  did  not  arise  from  any,  convic- 
tion of  the  impolicy  of  prosecuting  the  scheme.     The 
question  had  been  withdrawn,    when   the   house    of 
commons  seemed  unwilling  .to  entertain  it ;  but,  as  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  now  approved  the  mea- 
sure, and  as  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  many  of 
its  late  parliamentary  opponents  had  renounced  their 
ideas  of  its   demerits,    his   majesty's    counsellors  had 
resolved  to  give  it  a  new  chance  of  regular  invesriga^ 
tion.     The   reason   of  its  being  unmentioned  in  the 
viceroy's  speech  was  merely  this — that  it  was  to  be 
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made  a  subject  of  distinct  communication  to  parliament. 
As  the  question  claimed  a  full  discussion,  it  ought  not 
to  be  extinguished  by  anticipation.  The  respect  which 
the  house  owed  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  king, 
required  the  investigation  of  a  subject  which  involved 
the  interests  and  safety,  of  both  realms.  Nineteen  of 
the  most  considerable  counties  in  Ireland,  constituting 
above  five-sevenths  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  only- 
expressed  a  wish  for  an  examination  of  the  offered 
terms,  but  had  explicitly  declared  their  strong  desire  of 
a  legislative  union.  As  die  amendment  tended  to  pre- 
clude such  inquiry,  he  trusted  that  the  good  sense  of 
the  house  would  reject  the  motion. 

Mr.  Latouche,  the  privy  counsellor,  recommended 
an  union  as  the  most  promising  remedy  for  the  disorders 
of  Ireland;  but  k  was  reprobated  by  lord  .Cole  as  a 
pernicious  measure,  pgjaciofed  by  improper  means  ;  and 
Mr  John  Claudius  Beresford  would  only  consent 
to  it  in  case  of  the  invasion  and  occupancy  of  Ireland 
by  a  French  army ;  and  even  then,  he  said,  he  would 
insist  on  the  restoration  of  the  parliament,  in  the  event 
of  a  total  expulsion  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  George  Ogle  again  declared  his  unwillingness  to 
surrender  the  Irish  constitution.  Mr.  Denis  Browne 
spoke  against  the  amendment,  as  did  also  Mr.  Martin 
and  the  junior  Mr.  Bagwell. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  advised  a  postponement  of  the 
discussion  till  the  agitations  and  troubles  of  the  realm 
should  subside.  He  called  upon  the  friends  of  union 
to  concur  in  the  amendment,  if  they  wished  that  the 
measure,  eventually  effected,  should  be  permanent; 
and  he  called  upon  the  anti-unionists  to  vote  for  the 
baronet's  motion,  that  they  might  ward  off  the  deadly 
blow  which  was  meditated  against  the  parliament  of 

Ireland. 
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Ireland.     He  hoped  that  the  majority  of  the  members 
would  not  extinguish  the  light  of  the  realm,   as  he 
knew  not  where,    if  they  should  repent,  they  would 
find  <  the  Promethean  heat  which  could  that  light  relu- 
mine/    He  deprecated  the   loss  of   that  constitution 
under  which  the  country  had  risen  from  a  low  state  to 
power  and  consequence,  and,  shaking  off  jealousy  and 
discontent,  had  contracted  a  strong  affection  for  Great- 
Britain.     If  he  could  persuade  himself  that  the  annihi* 
lation  of  the  parliament  was  necessary  to  preserve  the 
connexion  with  that  country,  and  to  unite  both  more 
closely  in  prosperity ^and  in  danger,  he  would  swallow  the 
draught  with  pleasure,  however  bitter  and  nauseous ;  but, 
as  he  was  impressed  with  a  contrary  conviction,  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  reject  the  offer,  though  such  conduct 
might  be  injurious  to  his  immediate  personal  interest.  He 
warned  the  minister  of  the  daH£fer*of  persisting  in  the 
scheme.     There  was  little  reason,  he  said,  to  expect 
that  a  population  of  four  millions,  still  on  the  increase, 
Would  respect,  as  sacred,  a  compact  adjufted   in  the 
present  mode.     The  steps  pursued   on  the  occasion 
would  not  soon  be  forgotten.     It  would  be  recollected 
that  the  Irish  were  desired  to  accept  the  proposal  at  a 
time  when  martial  law  was  in  full  force.     Future  ge- 
nerations would  hear  of  the  year  1782,  and  would  in- 
quire how  the  great  acquisition  of  that  time — a  free,  , 
resident,  superintending  legislature — was   lost.     They 
might  be   induced  to  re-assert  that  and  other  claims 
when  Britain  might  not  be  m  a  compliant  disposition  ; 
and  thence  might  arise  great  discord  and  dangerous 
confusion. 

Mr.O'HARA  lamented  the  effects  which  the  union 
would  have  in  point  of  trade  and  revenue ;  stating, 
that,  instead  of  an  annual   balance  of  600,000/.  in 
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favor  of  Ireland,  there  would  then  be  a  balance  of 
900,3667*  against  her. 

Iftr:  GEORofeForisotoBY  paidironical  compliment* 
to  lord1  Gasflereagfh1  for'  the*  motives  which  influenced" 
him'  to  a  short  postponement  of  discussion,  and  then1 
ridiculed  -sortie*  strictures  which  that  speaker  had  made 
on.  the:  dissimilar,  characters  and  principles  of  theanti- 
unionists.  •   'It  is  indeed  very  cruel,'  he  said,  *  thataJ 
mofiey  opposition  should  impede  the  wishes  of  the  mi- ' 
nister  j  it  i?  very  cruel  that  some  who  have  approved  and 
some  who  have  opposed  parliamentary  reform  should 
resist1  a, nieasure  whidi  will  leave  them  no  parliament 
at  all;  it  is  very  cruel  that  those  who  have  submitted 
plans  of  emancipation  to  traitors;  should  agree  in  op- 
posing art  union  •,  if  is  a  most  sad  and  deplorable  thing, "" 
that  those  who1  taay j have  differed1  in  speculative  im> ' 
provernerit  -of  the  c6ristitution  should  agree  iri  repro- 
bating its  totaldestruction;  :ahd  still' mtire  sad,  because J 
the  very  cfrcJom^tince  of  a'rriotley  'opp6sitibriJ  shows,' 
that  the  smallest  presumption   in  favor  of  an  union 
cannot  be -deduced  from ;  it.^H©w  ingeniously  and  lo- 
gically' the  lti6We  lord  argues  I1 !"  A  legislative  union,1  u 
gentlemen*  is' a  mftst  excellent  tiring,  fofyonder  standi  5 
a  mau'whoh^%upp6ned  parliamentary  reform;  an  : 
union  4s  an?  excblient  thing,  for  yonder  is  a  iman  Who  J 
proposed  to'  dtf  ide'tlie  cduntry  into  French  departments ; 
this  union  is  a  fabst  powerful  remedy  for  kll  your  evik, 
for  yonder  sits  an  honorable   gentleman  who  Would 
have  emancipated  the  catholics  of  Ireland !"    These,  it  *" 
must  be  allowed,  are  very  conclusive  arguments  why' 
you  should  relinquish  that  parliament  which  alone  can'1 
secure  the  liberties  of  the  people  !* 

The  minister  affected  to  apprehend,  that,  if  the  par- 
liament should  hot  be  destroyed,  a  set  of  innovators 
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ought  take  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  demo- 
cratic plans  of  reform.  Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  he  could 
not  satisfactorily  divine  what  the  future  state  of  Ireland 
might  be.  *  I  will  not  look  into  the  regions  of  futurity 
for  remote,  shadowy,  and  possible  evils,  but  I  will 
look  at  die  calamitous  and  terrible  evil  with  which  our 
country  is  now  threatened,  and  I  will  tell  the  noble  lord 
that  the  accumulation  of  ages  and  the  extensive  range 
of  possibility  cannot  furnish  a  more  heavy  affliction  or 
a  more  complete  and  irreparable  destruction  to  this 
country  than  his  plan  of  union*  He .  advises  you  to 
knock  your  aged  parliament  on  the  head,  lest  it  should 
be  at  any  time  influenced  by  a  doting  affection  towards 
the  people  of  Ireland — to  destroy  your  representation 
altogether,  lest  it  should  undergo  any  change  in  favor 
of  the  catholic  claims — to  destroy  the  parliament  be* 
cause  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  evil-minded  men 
to  execute  mischief  under  cover  of  the  freedom'  of  de- 
bate!' 

To  say  that  a  parliament  should  no  longer  exist  be- 
cause some  of  its  members  had  not  acted  with  conti- 
nued prudence  and  consummate  wisdom,  would  be  as 
unreasonable  as  to  say  to  a  man  who  had  acted  with 
indiscretion,  that  he  should  cease  to  live.  Did  any 
man,  because  the  commons  had  voted  die  abolition  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  house  of  peers,  propose  at  the 
Restoration  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  should 
no  longer  form  a  part  of  the  legislature?  When 
James  II.  had  lost  his  crown  by  the  abuse  of  his  pre* 
rogative,  did  it  occur  lo  the  wildest  man  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  to  propose  the  extinction  of  the  mon- 
archical part  of  the  constitution  ?  Government  ought 
to  endeavour  to  make  the  parliament  wiser  and  better, 
not  to  seek  its  destruction  on  pretence  of  its  errors  or 
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misfortunes.  But,  notwithstanding  all  its  efforts,  '  I 
firmly  believe  (said  the  eloquent  barrister)  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  this  house  will  never  consent  to  yield  them- 
selves up  to  the  minister.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  will  never  consent  to  the  annihilation  of 
their  parliament. — If  ever  this  assembly  should  consent 
to  its  own  immolation — if  ever  the  members  of  the 
Irish  house  of  commons  should  assent  to  an  act  for 
turning  themselves  out  of  doors— hope  shall  not  quit 
ine,  until  the  last  man  shall  have  passed  the  door 
which  the  minister  would  close  upon  our  liberties. 
When  they  shall  approach  that  door,  if  they  but  cast 
a  look  behind — if  they  but  view  that  chair,  where  in- 
tegrity now  sits  enthroned — if  their  eyes  but  linger 
on  that  floor,  where  patriot  eloquence  has  been  poured 
forth  for  their  country — if  they  but  recollect  the  strug- 
gles of  honorable  legislation  which  these  walls  have 
witnessed — they  will  stop  before  they  take  the  last 
irretrievable  step;  they  will  cling  to  this  house,  the 
temple  of  their  honor,  and  will  say  to  the  minister, 
#<  You  have  taken  an  unjust  advantage  of  our  confi- 
dence, to  desire  us  to  ruin  our  country;  you  have 
taken  a  most  ungenerous  advantage  of  the  state  of  that 
country,  to  seduce  its  parliament  to  annihilate  itself  and 
the  liberties  of  its  constituents ;  but  we  will  show  you 
that  you  have  deceived  yourself  in  the  calculation  of 
our  baseness — we  will  show  you  that  we  represent  an 
honest-,  brave,  and  generous  people,  and  are  worthy  to 
represent  them — we  will  not  flatter,  but  we  will  serve 
them,  and  establish  an  eternal  claim  to  their  gratitude 
and  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity."  This  I  will  sup- 
pose to  be  the  influence  of  feeling,  the  triumph  of 
nature  and  of  honor  ;  and,  until  I  shall  see  the  last  man 
out  of  these  doors,  and  they  shall  be  chut  upon  him 
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for  evex,  I  will  not  believe  that  those  who  haw  liy<d 
with  such  honor  will  die  with  such  disgrace/ 

The  Attorney-General  entered  into  a  history; 
of  the  progress  of  faction  in  Ireland,  and  amused  him- 
*elf  with  invectives  against  the  leaders  of  opposition, 
rather  than  with  an  argumentative  or  declamatory  re- 
commendation of  an  union. 

Mr.  Bus  he  censured  the  last  speaker  for  his  endea- 
vours to  identify  anti-unionism  with  disaffection  to  the 
sovereign.     He  then  animadverted  on  that  mixture  of 
presumption  and  meanness  which  appeared  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  secretary,  who  avowed  in  his  own  harangue, 
an  intention  of  renewing  his  attack  on  the  constitution, ^ 
which  he  had  forborne  to  state  in  the  speech  prepared, 
for  the  vice-roy.     He  condemned  the  ministerial  ap- 
peals  from  the  parliament  to  the  rabble,  and  the  stu- , 
dious  exercise  of  undue  influence  to  control  the  free- 
dom  of  the  legislature.     He  execrated  the  proposal  of 
union  as  a  revival  of  the  odious  and  absurd  title  of 
conquest,  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  nature  to  a  deserv- . 

4  ft  " 

ing  people,  an  insult  to  the  dignity  and  an  invasion  o$t 
the  independence  of  a  respectable  kingdom.     He  cau-_ 
tioned  the  ministry  against  propounding  the  dangerpus 
doctrine   of  the  incompatibility  of  British  connexion 
with  Hibernian  independence — a  doctrine  which  would 
paralyse  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish,  and  shake  the  first : 
and  best  principles   of  politics  in  the  island .  to. , their 
foundations.      He   exposed  the   injustice  with  which  , 
Ireland  had  long  been  treated  by  Great-Britain,  and 
affirmed  that  all  the  concessions  of  the  latter  had  been 

,  .  I    i    »  • 

wrung  from  her  like  drops  of  her  heart's  blood.  He 
could  not  hear  without  indignation  of  the  proposed 
surrender  of  a  separate  parliament,  which  had  pro- 
cured  for  its  country  the  greatest  advantages,  to  the, 
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yoke  of  a  nation  which  had  systematically  oppressed 
.that  country.  He  could  not  think  without  horror  of 
the  provincial  despotism  which  would  succeed  the 
present  government  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  exhorted  Britain 
to  beware  of  the  formidable  precedent  of  uncontrolled 
power  holding  five  millions  of  people  in  chains.  He 
ridiculed  the  various  pretences  for  the  measure,  as  ill- 
founded  and  absurd  ;  asserted. the  full  sufficiency  and 
superior  qualifications  of  the  Irish  parliament  for  every 
purpose  of  just  and  equitable  government ;  and  con- 
cluded a  course  of  animated  declamation  with  an  appeal 
to  the  spirit  of  1782  and  to  the  protecting  care  of  Pro* 
vidence  for  the  preservation  of  his  country. 

When  Mr.  Prendergast  had  spoken  in  favor  of  an 
unionj  Mr.  J.  M.  O'Donei;  declared  that  he  opposed  it 
because  he  considered  it  as  ruinous  and  disgraceful,  be- 
cause  he  knew  the  foul  means  which  had  been  practised 
to  carry  it  into  effect^ .  and  because  he  did  not  conceive 
that  the  parliament  had  a  right  to  facrifice  the  constitu- 
tion  of  the  country  *. 

Mr.  Osborne  represented  the  inefficacy  of  the  set- 
tlement of  1782,  and  the  risque  of  separation,  as  strong 
grounds  for  a  legislative  union  ;  and  he  therefore  hoped 
that  the  house,  instead  of  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, would  candidly  and  patiently  discuss  the  grand 
question. 

After  a  speech  from  Mr.  Hardy  against  the  union, 
Mr.  Arthur  Moore,  with  a  greater  display  of 
eloquence,  harangued  the  house  on  the  same  side. 
He  condemned  the  ministerial  practices  of  corruption 
and  intimidation,  the  *  wicked  and  unconstitutional 
means'   to  which  the  government  had  resorted,  *  in 

*  This  anti-unionist  was  lately  (Sept.  44,  1801)  killed  in  a  duel  with 
Mr.  Denis  Bingham,  whose  opponent  in  a  parliamentary  election  he 
tn gaged  to  support, 
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order  to  impose  upon  the  country,  destroy  the  par- 
liament, and  overturn  the  constitution.'  He  pro- 
ceeded to  state,  in  the  following  terms,  his  opinion 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  measure  to  its  specified  ob- 
jects. *  Will  such  a  nation  as  this  be  contented  with- 
out a  resident  parliament,  without  a  just  representation 
in  the  united  senate,  without  its  liberty — with  increased 
burthens,  and  decreased  ability  to  bear  them — with 
diminished  population,  and  amplified  sources  of  dis- 
content— with  a  deserted  capital  and  an  uninhabited 
country  ?  Will  this  order  of  things  bring  us  internal 
quiet  ?  Yes — the  quiet  of  enforced  submission,  the 
repose  of  slavery,  the  tranquillity  of  death,  the  peace 
of  the  grave.' — He  added,  that  the  scheme  would  be 
destructive  of  that  constitution  which  is  the  birth-right 
of  the  Irish  people,  subversive  of  that  popular  balance 
of  the  English  government  which  is  the  security  of 
British  liberty  ;  that  it  would  *  destroy  one  parliament, 
but  to  corrupt  the  other;'  that  Ireland  '  would  be 
governed  by  the  sword,  and  England  would  become  the 
victim  of  her  own  usurpation.'— He  concluded  with  a 
violent  tirade,  which,  in  the  cool  moments  of  reflexion, 
might  appear  even  to  himself  absurdly  hyperbolical. 
*  If  the  measure  should  be  carried  under  all  the  circum- 
stances which  I  have  stated,  it  will  be  a  robbery,  and 
not  a  treaty — an  act  of  constraint  and  violence,  not  of 
compact  and  volition — a  conquest,  not  an  union.  An 
union  formed  upon  such  principles,  and  accomplished 
by  such  means,  policy  never  can  require,  justice  never 
can  sanctify,  wisdom  never  can  approve,  patriotism 
never  can  reconcile,  time  never  can  cement,  and  force 
never  can  establish.  It  may  be  an  union  for  a  few 
days,  a  few  months,  perhaps  for  a  few  years ;  but  it 
will  be  followed  by  ages  of  ill  blood,  generations  of 
hostility,  centuries  of  contest  and  desolation,  and  misery 

to 
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(o  this  island  to  all  eternity.  It  wiH  be  an  union 
founded  on  the  violation. of  public  faith,  erected  on 
national  degradation,  equally  subversive  of  the  moral, 
physical,  and  political  fitness  of  things,  and  equally 
odious  and  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man/ 

Sir  John  Pa&nell  said,  that  he  would  support  the 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  those  disturb* 
aoces  and  that  separation  from  Great-Britain  which 
some  of  the  courtiers  had  accused  the  anti-unionists  of 
promoting.  He  considered  the  settlement  of  1782  as 
finally  obligatory,  both  in  point  of  policy  and  good 
faith  ;  and  he  trusted  to  the  spirit  of  the  house,  and  to 
the  justice  of  Britain,  for  the  abandonment  of  a  scheme 
which  threatened  injury  or  ruin  to  the  prosperity,  the 
connexion,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  two  countries. 

Sir  John  Blaquiere  seemed  disposed  to  recom- 
mend an  union  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  Great- 
Britain,  which  was  now  obliged,  by  the  distractions 
an<}  divisions  of  Ireland,  to  employ,  for  the  internal 
safety  of  the  sister  realm,  a  force  that  might  be  more 
beneficially  used  in  support  of  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire. 

Dr.  Browne  spoke  indecisively  on  the  subject, 
though  he  was  more  inclined  to  an  union  than  he  had 
been  in  the  preceding  session,  because  he  thought  it 
more  necessary. 

Mr.'PLUNKET  represented  the  wealth,  power,  and 
dignity  of  Britain,  as  irresistible  arguments  against  .an 
union;  for,  if  that  country  had  become. great,  pros- 
perous, and  happy,  by  a  free.cpnstitution,  and  by  the 
protection  of  a  domestic  superintending  parliament, 
Ireland,  being  in  possession  of  the  same  advantages, 
had  the  means  of  flourishing  without  an  incorporation 
vrhh  the  neighbouring  realm.     He  deemed  the  example 
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Of  Britain,  ;ih  this  'respect,  imore  persuasive  -and'Tiiofe 
•disinterested  than  her  advice.  He  preferred  the  existi ng 
alliance  between  die  kingdoms-^^irnecteo*  as  they 
were  by  the  unity  of  the  'executive  lp'ower,  identity  of 
interest,'  a«nd  similarity  of  consthufion-'--to  the  tmneces- 
sary  consolidation  of  the  two  tegisiartutey.  He  "spoke 
of  the  compact  of  f'782  as  precluding  the  present 
offer  ;  opposed  the  violation  of  it "*s  an  act  of  gross 
perfid  f  %  and  put  this  question  to  the  British  govern- 
ment $  *  If  that  treaty  is  not  binding  on  you  whilst  we 
sare*  alive  and  strdng  and  able  to  support  our  tautua} 
pretensions*  wiH  this  treaty  of  1800  be  binding  when 
we  are  extinct  by  the  terms  of  it,  and  ydu  alone  sur- 
vive to  expound  and  to  enforce  it*?'  He  traced  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tha  government  from  the  first  mention  of 
the  scheme*  lavishing  his  censures  both  upon  the  mea- 
sure and  the  means ;  and  earnestly  exhorted  the  fni^ 
nistry  not  to  *  offer  violence  to  the  settled  principles  or 
shakef  the  settled  loyalty  of  the  country:* 

The  Prime  Serjeant  took  notice  of  the  km 
which  had  been  practised  by  the  «  anti-union  faction,* 
to  delude  and  inflame  the  people;  He  accused  the 
leaders  of  that  party  of  having  resorted  to  the  usual 
auxiliaries  of  a  bad  cause — virulence^  misrepresenta- 
tion, clamor,  and  sedition.  He  then  appealed  to  the 
well-meaning  and  *  highly-respectable  gentlemen  who 
had  opposed  the  union  from  a  sincere  opinion  of  its 
impolicy,'  whether  it  was  just  or  candid  to  co-operate 
with  the  faction  iiv  preventing  a  cool  discussion  of  the 
measure,  As  a  great  proportion  of  the  kingdom  had 
declared  in  its  favor^  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  give  it  a  fair  investi- 
gation*- i 

Mr.  Barrington,.  by  serious  reflexion,?3vas  con- 
firmed 
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'firmed  in  his  opinion  that  a  revolutionary  measure 
arising  from  the*  ashes  of  a  rebellion,  and  grounded  on 
'the  distractions  of  a  nation,  could  not  be  permanent ; 
and  he  dreaded  the  ultimate  loss  of  British  connexion 
'from  the  pertinacity  of  those  ministers  who  wished  to 
deprive  Ireland  of  her  independence.  Great-Britain, 
'he  said,  had  nothing  to  bestow,  which  could  compen- 
sate  'trie  advantages  of  an  independent  constitution  and 
of  a  resident  legislature. 

Sir  John  Macartney   contrasted    the    studious 
'attention    of  the  Irish   to   the   improvement  of  their 
country  Svith  the  he'gligence  of  the  British  government 
in    the  cultivation    of  its    own   territory.     Hence   he 
inferred  that,  after  an  union,  less  regard  would  be  paid 
to  Ireland  in  point  of  internal  benefit,  than  it  now  re- 
ceived from  a  resident  and  enlightened  parliament.'     If 
the  Irish   were'  willing  to  be  entirely   governed   by  a 
legislature  in  which  they  would  not  form  one  sixth 
part   of  the  representation,    by    a   country    of  about 
twice  their  population,  having  more  than  twenty-three 
times   their  debt,  he  would  not  presume  to  resist  the 
political  change  which  the  court  so  earnestly  wished  to 
effect  j  but,  said  he,  c  until  their  sense  be  fairly,  and 
honestly  taken  and  expressed  in  its  favor,  I  shall  think 
myself  fully  warranted  in  resisting  it  at  every  step.' 

Mr.  Luke  Fox  strongly  contended  that  the  agree*- 
rnent  of  1782  was  not  final,  and  that  the  constitution, 
as  then  regulated,  had  not  the  seeds  of  permanence, 
but  was  liable  to  great  abuses  and  to  the  constant  risque 
of  a  separation  of  the  realms.  He  therefore  con- 
demned the  amendment  as  impolitic  and  dangerous,  to 
which,'  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Egan  "gave  his  cordial 
support." 

1    The  next  speech  being  that  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 

Qratt  an, 
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Grattan,  our  readers  will  expect  a  detailed  report 
of  it.  Not  only  those  who  have  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  the  ability  and  patriotism  of  that  gentleman,  but 
Such  as  think  him  a  voluble  declaimer  rather  than  a 
masterly  orator,  and  a  factious  demagogue  rather  than 
a  true  friend  of  his  country,  will  wish  to  have  more, 
than  a  mere  summary  of  the  sentiments  which  he 
expressed  on  the  agitation  of  this  memorable  question. 

He  began  with  a  reference  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
year  1782.  This  settlement,  he  Said,  consisted  of  se- 
veral parts,  establishing  the  claim  of  the  Irish  to  have 
no  other  legislature  than  that  of  their  own  country, 
and  imposing  a  finality  on  all  constitutional  projects 
between  them  and  the  English.  The  British  parlia- 
ment voted  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  the  sixth  year  of 
George. I.  and  proposed  a  solid  and  permanent  con- 
nexion ;  but,  as  the  Irish  legislature,  content  with  the 
former  of  these  votes,  rejected  the  latter,  the  English  ac- 
quiesced, and  the  adjustment  was  considered  as  final.  He 
quoted  some  passages  from  the  parliamentary  resolu- 
tions and  addresses,  and  from  the  ministerial  declara- 
tions,  to  support  his  assertion,  which,  however,  he  did 
not  satisfactorily  confirm. 

After  his  quotations,  he  said,  *  I  think  I  have  now 
shown,  that  the  argument  of  the  minister  (who  asserted 
that  the  adjustment  was  not  intended  to  he  final)  is 
against  the  express  letter,  the  evident  meaning,  and 
honest  sense  of  this  definitive  settlement ;  and  I  repeat, 
that  finality  was  not  only  a  part  of  the  settlement,  but 
one  of  its  principal  objects.  The  case  is  still  stronger 
against  him :  finality  was  the  principal  object  of  his 
country,  as  legislative  independency  was  the  object  of 
ours.  Ireland  wished  to  seise  the  moment  of  her 
strength  for  the  establishment  of  her  liberties;    the 

court 
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court, of  England  wished  to  conclude  the  operations 
of  that  strength,  and  bound  its  progress:  the  one 
country  wished  to  establish  her  liberty,  the  other  to 
check  the  growth  of  demand— I  say  the  growth  of 
demand,  it  was  the  expression  of  the  tipie ;  the  court 
of  England  came  therefore  to  an  agreement  with  this 
country,  vip.  to  establish  for  ever  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  to  pre- 
serve f6r  ever  the  unity  of  the  British  empire — the 
former,  by  the  above-mentioned  adjustment,  the  latter, 
by  annexing  a  clause  of  finality  to  that  adjustment, 
and  by  precluding  the  introduction  of  any  constitu- 
tional questions  in  either  country  affecting  the  con- 
nexion, which  was  to  rest  under  solemn  covenant,  im- 
pregnable and  invincible  by  the  intrigue  or  ambition 
of  either,  founded  on  the  prudent,  the  profound,  the 
liberal,  and  the  eternal  principle  of  unity  of  empire  and 
separation  of  parliament. 

*  I  might,  however,  wave  all  this,  and  yet  the 
minister  would  get  nothing  by  it.  I  might  allow,  in 
contradiction  to  common  sense,  that  final  adjustment, 
as  proposed  by  his  majesty,  means  incipient  negotiation 
— I  will  suppose,  in  contradiction  to  truth,  to  public 
faith,  public  honpr,  and  common  policy,  that  the 
councils  of  Great-Britain  at  that  time  meant  to  leave 
the  Irish  constitution  open  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
British  parliament  and  the  British  empire,  open  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  Irish  volunteer  ;  that  is,  that  she 
meant  to  expose  the  solidity  of  her  empire,  in  order  to 
cheat  the  Irish,  first  of  their  opportunity,  and  after- 
wards of  their  constitution  ;  and  yet  he  has  gained 
nothing  by  these  preposterous  concessions,  because  he 
must  allow,  that  the  arrangement  did  proceed  to  certain 
articles  of  covenant,  and  the  first  article  on  the  part  of 

England 
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England  excludes  his  union,  being  the  assent  of  the 
parliament  of  Great-Britain  to  the  requisition  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  which  was,  to  be  exempted  in  all 
Suture  times  from  the  interference  of  British  parlia- 
ments,   and  to1   have  established   over  them  no  other 
legislature  than  that  of  king,  lords,  and  commons  of 
Ireland.     If  we  admit,    then,   the  ridiculous   idea   of 
ulterior  measures  to  follow  final  adjustment^  an  union 
could  not  be  one  of  theirs     It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention,  mat  he  has   been  minister  ever  since  that" 
period  ;  that  during  the  whole  time,  he  never  ventured 
to  name  an  union  As  one  of  those  further  measures — 
not  in  i^3>  when  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  the  ministry 
^-not  Hi  1 785,  when  he  introduced  his  celebrated  propo- 
sition's—not  in  the  administration  of  1785 — in  short,*  not 
until  he  had  reduced  this  country,  by  a  train  of  calami- 
tous measures  and  religious  divisions,  to  the  condition  of 
a  conquest,  such  as*  she  was  when  the  parliament  of 
England,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  took  away 
her  trade,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  present  took  away 
her  constitution'.'  The  niinister  proceeds  :  he  impeaches 
the  constitutidn  of  1784':  frdm  disavowing  an  arrange- 
ment so  adjusted  it  that  time,  arid  an  adjustment  so 
concluded,  he  advances,  and   calls  that  adjustment  a 
miserable  imperfection  after  fifteen-years'  panegyric. 
When  he  has  a  great1  army  in  Ireland*  he  has1  made 
that  discovery ;  ana,'  instead  of  a  constitution  which 
established'  peace   in  Irefand,    he  revives'  a  principle 
which  produced'  war  in  America — namely,  that  two 
independent  legislatures  are  incompatible.'    Tunis'  was 
&e:  language  of  lord"  North's  sword  in  the  colonies  ; 
this;  is:  the  language  of  Mr.  Pitt's  sword  in  Ireland  \ 
ind  &e  doctrine^  of  an  itaperial  legislature,*  by  which 
Great-Britain  lost  America,  and  which  Britain  surren- 
dered 
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dered  to  Ireland,  takes  once,  more  its  bloody  station  in. 

the  paces  of  the  minister,  in  defiance  of  faith,  and  in 

contempt  of  experience.— «,'  Yqu  abolished,"  fye,  says, 

"one  constitution;  but  you.  forgot  to  form. another." 

Indeed! — What !  does  he  meaji  that  we,  should  have,  de- 

molished,an usurpation  in ojder.tq  m^nglea constitution^. 

Does  he  mean  that  we.  should. have  overset. the  tyranny 

of  one  parliament  to  mangle  another  ? .  In.  short,  does  he 

mean  that  we  should  have  taken,  away  the,  usurped  and. 

tyrannical  powers  of  the  English  legislature,  in  order  to, 

restore  those  powers  to  that,  very  .legislature?   In  what. 

branches  r  His  propositions  haye  seated  them  ;  commerce, 

&c.   the  very  branchy  in  which  the,  power. of  that 

legislature,  had  been  rnost ..  oppressively  abused*     Cer-* 

tainly;  the  conductor  of  thajt  settlement,  on  the  part  of - 

Ireland,  did  not  think  p,rpper,so.to  restore,  the  grievance 

of  a  foreign  %  legislature,  and  sp ,  t9  limit  the  powers  of 

■  *  ■      • "   ■     * .        *  *  • 

a  domestic  one,.     Thepiinister  haj&eiven  in  his  speech; . 

the  reason—"  All  the  great  branches  ojf  trade  (Vy  which , 

'.it*..'"'    -.- 

he  must  meanthelkien  trade,  the. plantation  and  the  im- 
port  trade)  are  to  be  ascribed  t<^  the  ^beralify  pf  Englandr 
not  to  covenant."— I  deny,, it-:  .but,,  as, ministers...  may 
deny  covenants,  it  seemed  pruden^  to  reserve  the  powers  . 
of  parliament ; .  and  accordingly  .the  -Ir,ish  legislature , 
retains  full  and  ample  resources,,  under  the  settlement 
of  that  time,  to  incline  England  to  remember  and  ob-., 
serve  her  compacts  with  jOur  .country,;,  should  trje  Bris 
tish  minister  be, disposed  to^orgej.jthem^    Thus. the, 
parliament  of  Ireland  can, fo  regulate  her . intercourse  . 
with  other  countries  for  .colonial  prpduce,,  sq  regulate  , 
her  right  to  an  East-India, trade,  .and  so  adjust  the  duties 
imposed  on  her  channel, trade, ,  as  to  secure  a  preference  . 
in  the  ^English  market  to  he. r  linens, , and  to  secure  a. 

direct  , 
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direct  intercourse  with  the  British  plantations.     Was 
Ireland  to  retain  those  powers  with  a  view  to  annoy  ? 
No ;  but  she  was  to  retain  them,  lest  Great-Britain, 
instigated  by  some  minister,  might  be  induced  to  exer- 
cise once  more  those  powers  of  annoyance  with  which 
now  the  right  honorable  gentleman  threatens  Ireland ;  in 
short,  lest  Britain  should  retain  all  her  powers  of  moles- 
tation, and  Ireland  should  surrender  all  her  powers  of  re- 
taliation. The  classic  minister  must  know — Tacitus  has 
told  him — that  between  the  powerful  and  the  impotent 
there  can  be  no  peace :  the  powers  of  which  I  speak 
were  powers  of  peace — -they  were  powers  of  protec- 
tion— they  were  the  great  reserves  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment to  secure  the  trade  of  Ireland  and  harmony  of 
empire.     The  wisdom  of  the  reserve  such  a  minister 
as  he  is  was  born  to  establish.     Strange  ideas  this  mi- 
nister entertains  of  the  constitution  of  an  Irish  parlia- 
ment !  It  should  be  incompetent — it  should  be  omnipo- 
tent; it  should  be  incompetent  to  regulate  the  com- 
merce of  the  country — omnipotent  to  overturn  her 
constitution:  it  should  be  inadequate  and  all -mighty- 
inadequate  to  protect,  all-mighty  to  save  the  people ; 
its  divine  powers  are  to  arise  from  its  obsequiousness, 
and  the  act  of  its  surrender  with  him  constitutes  its 
omnipotence. 

*  The  minister  specifies  his  objections  to  this  settle- 
ment of  1782.  The  regency  is  one,  and  war  another: 
facts  are  against  him  in  both.  He  states,  that  accident 
alone  (meaning  the  recovery  of  his  majesty)  preserved 
the  identity  of  the  executive  power  at  the  time  of  the 
regency.  He  totally  mis-states  that  point.  It  was  not 
accident,  viz*  the  recovery  of  the  king,  that  preserved 
the  identity  of  the  executive  power :  that  identity  was 

preserved 
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preserved  amply,  carefully,  and  affectionately,  by  the 
determination ,  of  the  Irish  parliament  in  choosing  for 
the  regent  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown*  already 
designated  and  determined  upon,  though  not  in  form 
invested  by  the  parliament  of  Great- Britain.  The 
principle^  that  came  under  the  consideration  of  our  par- 
liament was  three- fold — the  principle  of  monarchy,  the 
principle  of  connexion,  the  principle  of  party*  With 
regard  to  the  two  first,  they  concurred  with  the  parlia- 
ment of  England ;  they  chose  as  regent  the  next  in 
succession  to  the  crown,  not  choosing  htm  before  the 
parliament  of  Great-Britain  had  signified  a  determina- 
tion to  appoint  him  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  they  followed 
faithfully  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  annexation  vof  the 
crown,  which  forms  between  the  two  countries  their 
bond  and  connexion,  but  a,  bond  and  connexion  through 
the  medium  of  monarchy.  With  respect  to  the  third 
principle  they  differed,  the  parliament  of  England 
thinking  proper  to  encumber  the  regent  with  extraordi- 
nary limitations,  and  that  of  Ireland  judging  it  more 
eligible  to  leave  him  in  full  exercise  of  all  the  executive 
powers.* 

In  short;  Mr.  Grattan  added,  the  Irish  parliament 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  appoint  a  regent  with  less 
than  regential  power,  and  to  invest  a  minister,  in 
opposition  to  him,  with  a  great  portion  of  regal  au- 
thority. Hence,  perhaps,  originated  the  scheme  of 
union  ;  hence  perhaps  the  *  visitation  of  calamitous 
government  which  had  befallen  Ireland  ever  since/ 
One^of  the  minister's  instruments  had  confessed  it ; 
he  had  said  that  all  the  misfortunes  of  this  coun- 
try sprang  from  that  resentful  period.  But  to  re- 
proach the  Irish  with  the  crime  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  king's  illness,  ill  became  that  minister   who  had 

announced 
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announced  the  opportunity  in  the  broadest  and  most 
unqualified  resolution,  who  assured  the  parliaments  of 
both  countries  that  they  had  a  right  to  supply  at.  their, 
discretion  the  deficiency  in  the  executive  magistrate^— 
in  other  words,  that  each  might  establish  a  temporary!, 
republic.  To  decline  the  opportunity  was  called  the 
ambition  of  the  Hibernian  .parliament;  to  proclaim 
the  opportunity  was  termed  the  moderation  of  the 
minister.  His  partisan  in  Ireland  had  gone  farther  :  he 
had  maintained  the  power  of  the  British  legislature  to 
bind  -the  sister  kingdom. 

— —  Ille  impiger  hausit 

Spumantem  patera m,  et  pleno  se  proluit  auro. 

* 

According  to  the  two  opinions,  the  two  houses  of  - 
the  British  parliament  could  overturn  the  British  mon- 
archy  and  the  Irish  constitution. 

In  the  minister's-  second  instance,  that  of  war,  the 
fact  (continued  the  speaker)  was  against  him.  The 
parliament  of  Ireland,  ever  since  its  emancipation,  had  • 
concurred  with  that  of  Britain  Qn  the  subject  of  war, 
with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  its  concurrence 
was  barren  before  that  event,  and  productive  after  it/ 
It  had  repeatedly,  after  emancipation,  voted  money  for 
British  seamen,  proving  how  much  more  beneficial 
were  the  offerings  of  liberty  than  the  squeezings  and 
the  eviscerations  of  power :  but  fact  and  bounty  made  . 
no  impression  upon  the  premier,  who,  without  reflect- 
ing how  deeply  Ireland  must  be  interested  in  British 
welfare,  and  how  improbable  must  be  the  dissent  of  the 
former  realm  on  the  subject  of  war,  would  force  her 
to  a  concurrence  by  depriving  her  of  her  independent 
legislature.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  it  -  would  have 
been  fortunate  for  Britain  happy  for  his  majesty,  if 

t\m. 
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the  Irish  parliament  had  not  cursed  him  with  her  con- 
currence. The  American  war  was  the  event  to  which 
he  alluded. 

*  In  this  part  of  his  argument  the  minister  is  weak ; 
and  in  his  remedy  he  is  not  only  weak,  but  mis- 
chievous. ^He  proposes,  by  taking  away  our  powers 
of  dissent,  to  withdraw  our  motive   of  concurrence ; 

-and,  to  secure  our  silence,  forfeits  our  affection.  He 
foresees  an  improbable  event :  of  that  event  he  greatly 
exaggerates  the  danger,  and  provides  a  remedy  which 
makes  that  danger  not  only  imminent  but  deadly, 

'  I  will  put  a  question  to  my  country.  I  will  sup- 
pose her  at  the  bar,  and  I  will  then  a$k,  Will  you 
fight  for  an  union  as  you  would  for  a  constitution? 
Will  you  fight  for  those  lords  and  commons,  who,  in 
the  last  century,  took  away  your  trade,  and  in  the 
present  your  constitution,  as  for  that  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  who  restored  both  ? 

*  Well,  the  minister  has  destroyed  this  constitution* 
To  destroy  is  easy.  The  edifices  of  the  mind,  like 
the  fabrics  of  marble,  require  an  age  to  build,  but 
ask  only  minutes  to  precipitate ;  and,  as  the  fall  is 
of  no  time,  so  neither  is  it  the  effect  of  any  strength. 
A  common  laborer  and  a  pick-axe,  a  little  lawyer,  a 
little  pandar,  and  a  wicked  minister — so  perish  the 
works  of  men ! 

*  Tha$  constitution,  which  with  more  or  less  violence 
has  been  die  inheritance  of  this  country  for  six  hundred 
years — thattnodus  tenendiparliamentum,  which  lasted  and 
out-lasted  of  Plantagenet  the  wars,  of  Tudor  the  violence, 
and  of  Stuart  the  systematic  falsehood — even  the  bond 
•and  condition  of  our  connexion — are  now  the  objects 
of  ministerial  attack.  The  constitution  which  he  destroys 
is  one  of  the  pillars  of  British  empire  ;  dear  in  its  vio- 

Y  lation, 
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lation,  dear  in  its  recovery.  Its  restoration  cost  Ire- 
land her  noblest  efforts  ;  it  was  the  habitation  of  her 
loyalty,  as  well  as  of  her  liberty,  where  she  had  hung 
up  the  sword  of  the  volunteer  ;  her  temple  of  fame,  as 
well  as  of  freedom,  where  she  had  seated  herself,  as 
she  vainly  thought,  in  modest  security  and*  in  a  long 
repose. 

*  I  have  done  with  the  pile  which  the  minister  bat- 
ters— I  come  to  the  Babel  which  he  builds — and,  as 
he  throws  down  without  a  principle,  so  does  he  con- 
struct without  a  foundation.     This  fabric  he  calls  an 
"union ;  and  to  this  his  fabric  there  are  two  striking 
objections.     First,  it  is  no  union — it  is  not  an  iden- 
tification   of   people,    for  it   excludes   the  catholics: 
adly,  It  is  a  consolidation  of  the  legislatures ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  merges  the  Irish  parliament,  and  incurs  every 
objection  to  an  union,    without  obtaining  the  only 
object  which  an  union  professes :  it  is  an  extinction  of 
the  constitution,  .and  an  exclusion  of  the  people.      I 
say,  he  excludes  the  catholics  for  eyer,  and  for  the 
very  reason  which  he  and  his  advocates  hold  out  as  the 
ground  of  expectation — that  hereafter,  in  a  course  of 
time  (he  does  not  say  when),  if  they  behave  themselves 
(he  does  not  say  how),  they  may  see  their  case  sub- 
mitted to  a  course  of  discussion  (he  does  not  say  with 
what  result  or  determination)  ;  arid,  as  the  ground  for 
this  inane  period,  in  which  he  promises  nothing,  in 
which  he  can  promise  nothing,  and  in  which,  if  he 
did  promise  much,  he  would  at  so  remote  a  period  be 
able  to  perform  nothing,   unless  he,  like  the  evil  he 
has  accomplished,  be  immortal ;— for  this  inane  sen- 
tence, in  which  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  deceive  the 
catholic,  or  suffer  the  catholic  to  deceive  himself,  he 
exhibits  no  other  ground  than  the  physical  inanity  of 

the- 
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the  catholic  body  accomplished  by  an  union,  which,  asi 
it  destroys  the .  relative  importance  of  Ireland,  destroys 
also  the  relative  proportion  of  its  catholic  inhabitants, 
who  thus  become  admissible,  because  they  cease  to  be 
any  thing.  Hence,  according  to  him,  their  brilliant 
expectation ;  tt  you  were,"  say  his  advocates,  and  so 
imports  his  argument,  "  before  the  union,  as  three  to  one 
— you  will  be  by  the  union  as  one  to  four."— Thus  he 
founds  their  hopes  of  political  power  on  die  extinction 
of  physical  consequence,  and  makes  the  inanity  of  thejr 
body  and  the  non -entity  of  their  country  the  pillars  of 
their  future  ambition.  Let  me  add,  that  even  if 
catholics  should  be  admitted  into  parliament  by  the 
.articles  of  union,  it  would  be  of  little  avail  to  the 
body.  What  signifies  it  to  the  body,  whether  a  ca- 
tholic individual  be  an  insignificant  unit  in  the  English 
parliament  or  in  the  street  ;  in  either  cfce,  he  would  be 
nothing — he  would  belong  to  nothing— he  would  have 
jtfothing  to  which  he  could  belong — no  country — no 
Irish  people — no,  Irish  nation.9 

Mr.  Grattan  afterwards  observed,  that  the  mi- 
nister, by  his  first  plan,  as  detailed  by  his  advocates, 
not  only  excluded  the  catholics  from  parliament,  but 
also  deprived  the  protestants  of  a  due  representation  in 
that  assembly  ;  that  he  struck  off  one  half  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  counties,  and  preserved  the  proportion 
of  boroughs  as  two  to  one ;  thus  dismissing  for  ever  the 
questions  of  catholic  emancipation  and  parliamentary 
reform :  that,  instead  of  reforming  abuses  in  church 
and  state,  he  wished  to  entail  them  on  posterity ;  that, 
in  lieu  of  protestant  ascendency  and  catholic  partici- 
pation, he  proposed  to  i  constitute  borough  ascendency 
in  perpetual  abuse  and  dominion ;'  that  it  was  his  aim 
to  reform  the  British  parliament  by  nearly  forty  borough 

y  a  members, 
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members,  and  that  of  Ireland  by  five  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  English  and  Scotch  members,  and  thus,  by- 
mutual  misrepresentation,  frame  an  imperial  legislature. 
That  this  plan  was  in  part  abandoned,  Mr.  Grattan 
was  pleased  to  hear ;  for  it  was  '  too  desperate,9  he  said, 
as  far  as  it  related  to  the  proportion  of  counties  and 
boroughs ;'  for,  whether  the  new  representatives  should 
be  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion  borough  members, 
they  would  be  the  '  host  of  administration,  not  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people.' 

Of  the  predicament  in  which  the  new  members 
would  be  placed,  he  said,  *  Never  was  there  a  situation 
in  which  men  would  have  so  much  temptation  to  act 
ill,  and  so  little  to .  act  well.     Subject  to  great  expence 
and  consequent  distresses,  having  no  support  from  the 
voice  of  an  Irish  public,   no  check,  they  will  be  in 
situation  a  sort  of  gentlemen  of  the  empire,  that  is  to 
say,  gentlemen  at  large,   unowned  by  one  country, 
and  unelected  by  the  other,  suspended  between  both, 
false  to  both,  and  belonging  to  neither.     The  sagacious 
British  secretary  of  state  has  remarked,  "  How  great 
will  be  the  advantage  to  the  talents  of  Ireland,  to  have  this 
opportunity  in  the  British  empire  thus  opened  !"   That 
is  what  we  dread ; — that  the  market  of  St.  Stephen  will 
be  opened  to  the  individual,  and  the  talents  of  the 
country,  like  its  property,  draughted  from  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland  to  be  sold  in  London.     These  men,  from 
their  situation  (man  is  the  child  of  situation),  though 
their  native  honor  may  struggle,  will  be  adventurers  of 
a  most  expensive  kind,  adventurers  with  pretensions, 
dressed  and  sold,  as  it.  were,  in  the  shrouds  and  grave- 
clothes  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  playing  for  hire 
their  tricks  on  her  tomb,  the  only  repository  the  minister 
will  allow  tp  an  Irish  constitution — the  images  of  de- 
gradation 
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gradation  and  the  representatives  of  nothing.  Come— 
he  has  done  much  :  he  has  destroyed  one  constitution, 
he  has  corrupted  another ;  and  this  corrupted  constitu- 
tion he  calls  a  parental  parliament. 

*  I  congratulate  the  country  on  the  new  baptism  of 
what  was  once  called  the  representative  body  of  the 
nation  ;  instead  of  the  plain  august  language  of  consti- 
tution, we  are  here  saluted  with  the  novel  and  barbaric 
phraseology  of  empire.  With  this  change  of  name, 
we  percrive  a  transfer  of  obligation,  converting  the  , 
duty  of  the  delegate  into  the  duty  of  the  constituent,  and 
the  inheritance  of  the  people  into  the  inheritance  of 
their  trustees. 

*  There  is  not  in  this  plan  any  one  profound,  com- 
prehensive, or  exalted  conception.  Of  this  assembly, 
this  imperial  parliament,  what  arethe  elements  ?  Irish 
absentees  who  have  forsaken  their  country,  and  a 
British  parliament  that  took  away  the  constitution. 
Does  the  minister  say  that  such  a  parliament  will  have 
no  prejudices  against  Ireland  ?  We  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  has  a  capital  understanding,  a  compre- 
hensive knowlege,  and  a  transcendent  eloquence  :— 
hear  him  with  all  these  powers  speak  on  the  subject  of 
Ireland,  whether  it  be  the  conduct  of  her  administra- 
tion, the  character  of  her  people,  her  commerce,  her 
covenants,  or  her  constitution,  and  he  betrays  an  igno- 
rance that  would  dishonor  an  idiot.' 

Some  desultory  observations  followed ;  and  the 
speaker  then  noticed  the  bribes?  offered  by  Mr.  Pitt. 
To  the  protestant  church  perpetual  security  was  pro- 
mised ;  but  a  measure  that  would  annihilate  the  parlia- 
ment by  which  the  church  was  upholden,  and  disfran- 
chise the  people  who  supported  that  establishment, 
would  rather  tend,  he  said,  to  its  disgrace  and  ruin. 

y  3  To 
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To  the  catholic  clergy  salaries  were  promised. 
Those  who  had  been  strongly  accused  of  disloyalty 
were  to  be  rewarded  for  imputed  trfeasons  against  the 
king,  if  they  would  commit  real  treasons  against  the 
people.  Salaries,  he  allowed,  might  reasonably  be 
given  to  those  sectaries  for  the  exercise  of  religious 
duty ;  but  he  could  not  approve  the  grant  of  wages 
for  political  apostasy.  According  to  this  plan,  the 
catholic  religion  would  seem  to  disqualify  its  followers 
from  receiving  the  blessings  of  the  constitution,  while 
their  hostility  to  that  constitution  qualified  them  to 
receive  a  salary  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  which 
would  thus  be  at  once  punished  by  civil  disability  and 
encouraged  by  ecclesiastical  provision  i  as  good  catho- 
lics they  would  be  disqualified,  and,  as  bad  citizens* 
would  be  rewarded. 

A  commutation  of  tithes  formed  another  bribe.  It 
had  formerly  been  observed  by  some  of  the  king's 
ministers,  in  opposition  to  a  proposal  of  that  kind  from 
Mr.  Grattan,  that  it  would  tend  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  church;  but  now,  he  said,  the  premier  was  not 
unwilling  to  overturn  the  church,  if  he  could  at  the 
same  time  overturn  the  constitution. 

Bribes  were  also  offered  to  the  mercantile  body; 
Commercial  benefits  were  holden  out  for  political  an- 
nihilation ;  and  an  abundance  ot capital  was  promised ; 
but,  first,  a  great  part  of  the  landed  capital  of  the 
country  would  be  taken  away  by  the  necessary  opera- 
tion of  an  union.  This  rival  being  removed,  com- 
mercial capital,  it  was  supposed,  would  quickly  jtake 
its  place.  But  these  and  other  promises  of 'the  minister 
would  probably  be  found  visionary.  *  He  goes  on 
(says  the  bold  orator)  asserting  with  great  ease  to  him- 
self, and  without  any  obligation  to  fact,  upon  the  subject. 

Icarian 
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Icarian  imagination  is  the  region  in  which  he  delights 
to  sport.  Where  he  is  to  take  away  your  parliament: 
— where  he  is  to  take  away  your  first  judicature — 
~ where  he  is  to  take  away  your  money — where  he  is 
to  increase  your  taxes— where  he  is  to  get  an  Irish  tri- 
bute ;  there  he  is  a  plain  direct  matter-of-fact  man ; 
but  where  he  is  to  pay  you  for  all  this — there  he  is 
poetic  and  prophetic ;  no  longer  a  third-hand  financier, 
but  an  inspired  accomptant.  Fancy  gives  him  her 
wand ;  Amalthea  takes  him  by  the  hand ;  Ceres  is  in, 
his  train.  The  English  capitalist,  he  thinks,  will  settle 
bis  family  in  the  midst  of  those  Irish  catholics  whom  he 
does  not  think  it  safe  to  admit  into  parliament ;  as 
subjects,  he  thinks  them  dangerous  ;  as  a  neighbouring 
multitude,  safe.  The  English  manufacturer  will  make 
this  distinction :  he  will  dread  them  as  individuals,  hut 
will  confide  in  them  as  a  body,  and  settle  his  family 
and  his  property  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  he  will,  there- 
fore, the  minister  supposes,  leave  his  mines,  leave  his 
machinery,  leave  his  comforts,  leave  his  habits,  con- 
quer his  prejudices,  and  come  over  to  Ireland  to  meet 
his  taxes  and  miss  his  constitution.  The  manufacturers 
did  not  do  this  when  the  taxes  of  Ireland  were  few,  or 
when  there  was  no  military  government  in  Ireland  : 
however,  as  prejudices  against  the  country  increase, 
he  supposes  that  commercial  confidence  may  increase 
likewise.  There  is  no  contradicting  all  this,  because 
arguments  which  reason  does  not  suggest  reason  can- 
not remove.  Besides,  the  minister  in  all  this  does  not 
argue,  but  foretell — now  you  cannot  answer  a  prophet, 
you  can  only  disbelieve  him  ;  his  arguments  are  false, 
but  his  inspirations  may  be  true.  Appearances,  however, 
are  against  them.  For  instance,  a  principal  ground  of 
complaint  in  Ireland  is  a  misapplication  of  landed  ca- 

Y  4  pital, 
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pital,  or  the  diversion  of  it  to  foreign  countries  from 
the  cultivation  of  Ireland,  where  great  tracts  remain 
either  totally  neglected  or  superficially  improved,  where 
the  tenantry  have  not  capital,  and  the  land  can  be  re- 
claimed only  by  the  employment  (and  a  very  rational 
employment  it  would  be)  of  part  of  the  rent  arising 
from  it,  on  the  soil  which  produced  it.  A  gradual  im- 
Drovemenr,  however,  has  taken  place  in  this  respect 
since  the  establishment  of  our  free  constitution,  which 
contains  in  itself  the  power  of  checking  the  evil  I 
speak  of,  and  which,  by  adding  to  the  consequence  of 
the  country,  will  naturally  diminish  the  number  of 
absentees,  aided  as  it  must  be  by  the  growth  of  English 
taxes,  unless  by  an  union  we  adopt  those  taxes  in  Ire- 
land. How  does  the  premier  remedy  this  disorder  ? 
He  finds  a  great  absentee  draught ;  he  gives  you 
another ;  and,  having  secured  to  you  two  complaints, 
he  engages  to  cure  both.  Among  the  principal  causes 
of  complaint  we  may  reckon  another  effect  arising 
from  the  non-residence  of  the  Irish  landlords,  whose 
presence  on  their  own  estates  is  necessary  for-  the  suc- 
cour, as  well  as  the  improvement  of  their  tenantry  ; 
that  the  peasants  may  not  perish  for  want  of  medicine, 
of  cordial,  or  of  cure,  which  they  can  only  find  in 
the  administration  of  the  landlord,  who  civilises  them, 
and  regulates  them  in  the  capacity  of  a  magistrate, 
while  he  covers  them  and  husbands  them  in  that  of  a 
projector,  improving  not  only  them  but  himself  by  the 
exercise  of  his  virtues,  as  well  as  by  the  dispensation  of 
his  property,  drawing  together  the  two  orders  of 
society,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  until  each  may  administer 
to  the  other,  and  civilise,  the  one  by  giving,  and  the 
other  by  receiving  ;  so  that  aristocracy  and  democracy 
may  have  a  head  and  a  body  ;  so  that  the  rich  may 

bring 
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bring  on  the  poor,  and  the  poor  may  support  the  rich 
and  both  contributing  to  the  strength,  order,  and  beauty 
of  the  state,  may  form  that  pillar  of  society  where  all 
below  is  strength,  and  all  above  is  grace.  How  does 
the  minister's  plan  accomplish  this  ?  He  withdraws  th6 
landed  gentlemen,  and  then  improves  Irish  manners  by 
English  factors.' 

Proceeding  to  the  topic  of  menace,  Mr.  Grattan 
remarked,  that,  as  Mr.  Pitt  before  offered  a  trade 
which  he  had  not  to  give,  he  had  since  threatened 
to  withdraw  a  trade  which  he  could  not  take  away. 
The  threat  was  founded  on  a  *  monstrous  assertion/ 
that  the  principal  branches  of  Irish  commerce  were  due 
to  the  liberality  of  Great-Britain,  That  England 
had  ever  been  liberal  to  Ireland,  the  speaker  denied, 
though  he  admitted  that  she  had  been  sometimes 
just  and  faithful.  Whatever  advantages  had  ac- 
crued to  the  Irish,  had  been  obtained  by  their  parlia- 
ment and  the  resources  of  their  country ;  and  they 
might  be  kept  by  the  same  means,  in  defiance  of  me- 
naces, •  which  might  be  answered  by  such  threats  as 
would  affect  the  naval  and  commercial  interests  of 
Great-Britain. 

From  these  discussions  he  reverted  to  the  general 
question.  *  The  minister  (he  said)  proposes  to  you 
to  give  up  the  ancient  inheritance  of  your  country,  to 
proclaim  an  utter  and  blank  incapacity  to  make  laws 
for  your  own  people,  and  to  register  this  proclamation 
in  an  act  which  inflicts  on  this  ancient  nation  an  eter- 
nal disability ;  and  he  accompanies  these  monstrous 
proposals  by  undisguised  terror  and  unqualified  bribery; 
and  this  he  calls  no  attack  on  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
.  the  kingdom.  The  thing  which  he  proposes  to  buy  is 
what  cannot  be  sold — liberty.     For  it  he  has  nothing 

to 
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give*    Every  thing  of  value  which  you  possess  yon 
obtained  under  a  free  constitution :  if  you  resign  this,. 
you  must  not  only  be  slaves  but  idiots.     His  proposi- 
tions are  built  upon  nothing  but  your  dishonor.4    He 
tells  you — it  is  his  main  argument — that  you  are  unfit 
to  exercise  a  free  constitution  ;  and  he  affects  to  prove 
it  by  the  experiment.     Jacobinism  grows,    he  says, 
out  of  the  very  state  and  condition  of  Ireland.     I 
have  heard  of  parliament  impeaching  ministers ;  but. 
here  is  a  minister  impeaching  parliament.     He  does 
snore ;  he  impeaches  the  parliamentary  constitution  iu 
self.  The  abuses  in  that  constitution  he  has  protected ;  k 
k  only  its  existence  that  he  destroys— on  what  ground  ? 
Your  exports  since   your  emancipation,  under  that 
constitution,  and  in  a  great  measure  by  it,  have  been 
nearly  doubled ;  commercially  therefore  it  has  worked 
well.     Your  concord  with  England  since  the  emanci- 
pation, as  far  as  it  relates  to  parliament,  on  the  subject 
of  war,  has  been  not  only  approved,  but  has  been  pro- 
ductive ;  imperially,  therefore,  it  has  worked  well.  To 
what  then  does  the  minister  in  fact  object  ? — that  you 
have  supported  him,  that  you  have  concurred  in  his 
system :  therefore  he  proposes  to  the  people  to  abolish 
the  parliament  and  to  continue  the  minister.     He  does 
more  ;  he   proposes  to  you   to  substitute  the  British 
parliament  in  your  place,  to  destroy  the  body  that  re* 
stored  your  liberties,  and  restore  that  body  which  de- 
stroyed them.     Against  such  a  proposition,   were  I 
expiring  on  the  floor,  I  should  beg  to  utter  my  last 
breath,  and  to  record  my  dying  testimony.' 

Mr.  Corry  could  not  avoid  taking  notice  of  Mr. 
Grattan's  *  extraordinary  speech.'  He  intimated  to 
him,  that  the  history  of  his  own  exploits,  which  chiefly 
composed  his  account.of  the  constitution  of  1782,  was 

totally 
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totally  unnecessary,  as  that  settlement   had  not  beert 
impugned  by  any  member  of  the  house,  being  univer- 
sally deemed  final  and  conclusive  with  regard  to  its 
particular  object,  viz.  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
Irish  nation  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  acts"  of  the  British 
legislature,  in  which  the  former  comrnunity  was  not 
represented.     The  extension  of  its  finality,  however, 
to  a  perpetual  preclusion  of  all  power  of  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  to  apply  the  circumstances  arising  from  new 
situations  to  the  future  advantage  of  the  country,  was 
extremely  absurd. — In  answer  to  the  observations  of 
the  last  speaker  on  the  regency  and  other  alleged  points 
of  parliamentary  difference,  he  maintained  the  risque 
of  a  variance  which  might  lead  to  separation.     He  even 
supported  his  side  of  the  question  by  referring  to  what 
Mr.  Grattan  had  admitted  in  speaking  of  the  principle 
of  party — namely,    that   the  two    legislatures    might 
practically  differ  from  each  other.     Hence  it  was  evi- 
dent, said  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,    that  the 
boasted  compact  was  not  a  sufficient  bond  of  connexion. 
In  the  case  of  war  or  of  peace,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
constitution  also  appeared  ;  for  the  power  of  refusal  in 
the  Irish  to   concur  with  the  British  parliament  was 
sufficient  at  any  time  to  destroy  the  co-operation,  and 
consequently  to  loosen  the  connexion  and  impair  or 
subvert  the  security  of  the  empire.     The  inferiority  of 
the  Irish  constitution,  he  thought,  must  be  obvious  to 
Mr.  (^rattan,  in  the  want  of  that  power  of  controlling 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  questions  of 
peace  and  war,  which  the  British  lords  and  commons 
possessed.     Where,  he  might  ask,  was  the  control  of 
the  Hibernian  parliament  over  the  British  minister  ad- 
vising the  king  to  declare  war,  when  even  with  respect 
to  the  minister  in  Ireland  the  power  of  that  body  *  was 

totally 
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totally  inoperative  over  what  the  honorable  gentlemaa 
himself  had  so  often  expressively  termed  the  fugacious 
responsibility  of  those  who  could  elude  the  grasp  of 
parliament,  and  scoff  at  its  authority  by  stepping  on 
board  of  the  packet  ?'  * 

Mr.  Grattan's  assertion,  that  the  liberties  of  Ireland 
were  those  which  were  settled  at  the  convention  of 
Dungannon,  ratified  at  the  provincial  meetings,  and 
finally  registered  by  parliament,  drew  from  Mr.  Cony 
such  censures  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
minister  of  the  crown,  replying  to  an  advocate  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  strictures  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  catholics,  on  the  bribes  offered  to  various 
descriptions  of  men,  and  on  the  fallacy  of  the  hopes 
thus  excited,  were  likewise  productive  of  strong  ani- 
madversion from  this  courtly  speaker,  by  whom  French 
principles  in  their  worst  sense  were  freely  imputed  to 
the  warm  opposer  of  the  ministry. 

The  idea  that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  would  be 
annihilated  by  an  union  was  also  reprobated  by  Mr. 
Corry,  as  absurd  and  delusive.  The  three  estates,  he 
said,  would  continue  to  legislate  for  that  country— 
namely,  '  the  king,  the  lords  of  Ireland,  by  a  number 
elected  by  and  from  themselves,  and  the  commons  re- 
presenting the  people,  chosen  by  themselves/  What- 
ever might  be  the  proportion  of  numbers,  the  Hiber- 

i 

nian  parliament  would  merely  be  blended  with  another 
set  of  men  constituting  the  British  parliament.  * 

A  division  followed  this  long  course  of  debate,  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  votes  for  the  amend- 
ment did  not  exceed  96,  while  138  appeared  for  the 
unaltered  address.  This  superiority  of  number  was 
highly  pleasing  to  the  court ;  and  the  viceroy  hoped  to 
increase  it  by  allowing  an  interval'  of  some  weeks  to 

pas* 
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pass  before  he  sent  to  either  house  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  a  message  from  the  lord- 
lieutenant  was  delivered  to  each  assembly,  intimating  the 
king's  desire  that  the  resolutions  should  be  submitted  to 
the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Hibernian  legislature, 
and  expressing  his  hope  that  the  great  object  to  which 
they  related  might  be  matured  and  completed  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  two  parliaments  and  the  .loyal  concurrence 
of  the  people.  LordCASTLEREAGH  then  rose,  and,  be- 
fore he  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  scheme,  made  some 
remarks  on  the  unfavorable  reception  which  attended  it 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  on  the  change  of  sentiment 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  many  who  were 
then  hostile  to  the  measure.     The  resistance  to  it,  he 
said,  had  been  principally  occasioned*  by  ignorance  of 
its  nature  and  misrepresentation  of  its  effects.     In  pro- 
portion as  it  was  more  deliberately  and  fully  investi- 
gated, the  opposition  to  it  became  less  general,  and  the 
clamors  less  violent.     The  great  body  of  the  landed 
property  in  'Ireland  became  friendly  to  the  principle ; 
for  the  property  of  those  who  had  declared  in  favor  of 
it  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  was,  in  comparison 
with  the  estates  of  its  opponents,  nearly  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  to  one.     Nineteen  counties,  whose  su- 
perficial contents  form  five-sevenths  of  the  island,  had 
pome  forward  in  its  support.     He  did  not  mean  to 
assert,  that  these  counties  were  unanimous  in  approving 
the  measure.     Complete  and  perfect  unanimity  was  not 
to  be  expected  upon  any  great  political  question :  but 
he  would  venture  to  assert,  that  a  very  great  proportion 
of   the  property  in  those  counties  decidedly   favored 
it,   and  most  of  the  great  commercial  towns  in  the 
*  kingdom 
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kingdom  had  also  declared  in  its  favor.     When  he 
spoke  of  Dublin,  he  begged  to  be  understood  as  speak- 
ing of  it  with  that  high  respect,  which  the  zeal  and 
loyalty  of  its  inhabitants,   conspicuously  displayed  in 
the  trying  circumstances  of  the  late  rebellion,  so  fully 
demanded;  but  he  could  not  refrain  from  observing, 
that  they  seemed  at  present  to  be  affected  with  the  same 
unreasonable   apprehensions  and  alarms  which   were 
felt  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  the 
union  with   Scotland.      Those   apprehensions,    those 
alarms,  had  been  proved  to  be  ideal  and  unfounded; 
2nd  he  trusted  that  the  citizens  of  Dublin  would  live  to 
change  their  fears  into  satisfaction,  and,  like  the  citi- 
zens of  Edinburgh,  would  have  cause  to  be  thankful 
to  Providence  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  union  with 
Great-Britain,  and  grateful  to  those  who  should  assist 
in  its  completion. 

He  then  animadverted  on  the  proceedings   of  the 
chief  adversaries  of  the  union. — *  I  acknowlege,    (he 
said)   that  some   counties   have  manifested  ,a  disposi- 
tion adverse*  to   this  measure ;   but  this  circumstance 
does  not  affect  me  with  surprise, -as  it  is  known,  that 
their  sentiments  hive  been  greatly  influenced  by  the, 
exertions  and  the  connexions  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
much  opposition  should  have  recently  broken  forth  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  when  \ye  advert  to  the  new 
political   phenomenon  which    has  appeared    in    this 
metropolis  since  the  last  debate.     We  have  seen  a  part 
of  the  minority  not  satisfied  with  exercising  their  deli- 
berative  powers  within   these   walls,    but    organising 
themselves  in  another  place,  empowering  certain  per- 
sons to  send  their  letters  missive  through  the  coun- 
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try,  and  establishing  agents  in  the  different  counties,  to 
bring  the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  bar  of  this  house, 
as  petitioners  against  the  measure  of  union.     From 
my  knowlege  of  the  characters  of  many  of  the  gentle- 
men who  constitute  this  new  authority,  I  am  induced 
.to  believe,  that  they  never  entertained  an  intention  of 
employing  popular   interference  to  intimidate  parlia- 
ment; and  I  am.  equally  convinced,  that,  if  such  an 
intention  had  existed,  the  commons  of  Ireland  would 
not  yield  their  independence  to  any  such  desperate  at- 
tempt*    But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  some  of:  the  agents 
of  those  gentlemen,    some  of  the   persons  who  have 
been    employed   to   disseminate   their,  letters    missive 
through  the  country,  have  gone  forth  with  the  most 
unwarrantable  pretences,  and  adopted  the  most  treache- 
rous artifices,  and  the  most  ludicrous  misrepresenta- 
tions,   to   deceive  and  distract  the  pppulace,    whose 
-signatures  against  an  union   they  wished  to  obtain. 
Every  one  knows  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes 
in  this  kingdom,  and  how  easily  they  may  be  misled 
by  the  most  shallow  and  pitiful  rr)is representations".     la . 
one  of  the  northern  counties  it  has  been  given  out  by 
these  agents,  that  the  union  was  a  project  of  Mr.  Pitt^ 
by  which  he  might  lay  a  tax  of  five  shillings  on  every 
wheel,  and  ten  shillings  on  every  loom.     In  another 
place,  it  was  intimated  to  tile,  tenantry,  that  an  union 
would  put  an  end  to  all  their  leases ;  and,  as  a  great 
proportion  of  the  landed  interest  in  the  county  of  Down 
supported  the  measure,  this  circumstance  was  urged  as 
a  proof  of  the  assertion :    "  Do  you  not  see,"  it  was 
said,  "  that  the  landlords  are  all  for  the  measure  ?  and 
is    not  that  a  demonstration  that  it  will   break  your 
leases  ?"    Such  are  the  wretched  deceptions  and  paltry 
practices   to  which  many  have  resorted,  in  ordei    to 
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mislead  the  lower  classes,  and  to  obtain  success  in  so- 
liciting the  petitions  that  have  been  produced  to  the 
house.     Far  from  wondering  at  their  number,  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  agents  (  who  have  been  employed,  I  am 
only  surprised  that  they  are  not  more  numerous.     But 
what  was  the  case  on  the  Scotish  union  ?    The  table 
of  the  parliament  was,  day  after  day,  for  the  space  of 
three  months,  covered  with  jsuch  petitions:   but  the 
Scotish  legislators  acted  as,  I  trust,  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment will  act;  they  considered  only  the  public  ad- 
vantage;  and,  steadily  pursuing  that  object,   neither 
misled   by  artifices  nor  intimidated  by  tumult,    they 
received,  in  the  gratitude  of  their  country,  that  reward 
which  amply  compensated  their  arduous  labors  in  the 
great  work  so  happily  accomplished.     This  house,  I 
hope,  will  behave  with  equal  fortitude,  and,  unseduced 
by  party  and  unawed  by  clamor,  will  steadily  view  the 
real  merits  of  the  measure,  will  steadily  attend  to  the 
sound  and  well-informed  part  of  the  community,  look- 
ing for  a  compensation  of  toil  in  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  the  country,  and  in  the  gratitude  and 
praises  of  posterity/ 

Adverting  to  the  principle  of  die  measure,  his  lord- 
ship observed,  that,  as  this  point  had  been  very  fully 
and  ably  discussed  both  in  parliament  and  in  various 
publications,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
tfwell  upon  it.  It  had  in  particular  been  investigated 
with  such  depth  of  argument,  and  such  sound  ability  *, 
in  a  speech  which  had  been  committed  to  the  press, 
that  he  considered  the  general  principle  as  '  placed 
beyond  question  or  doubt.' 

*  By  Mr.  Smiths 
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With  regard  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  die 
projectors  of  the  scheme  intended  to  adopt,  he  pre- 
mised, that  it  was  originally  their  wish  to  follow  the 
form  pursued  in  the  union  with  Scotland,  and  to  pro- 
pose the  appointment  of  commissioners  of  both  realms, 
who  might  digest  articles  for  the  consideration  of  the 
two  parliaments  ;  but  that,  as  this  plan  had  been  pre- 
vented by  the  refusal  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons  to 
allow  a  discussion  of  the  question,  it  became  expedient 
for  his  majesty's  ministers  to  adopt  measures  which 
might  defeat  the  misrepresentations  of  their  views,  and 
unfold  to  this  kingdom  the  liberal  intentions  of  Great* 
Britain*     For  this  purpose  they  had  introduced  into  the 
British  parliament  those  articles  which  were  now  trans- 
mitted to  Ireland,  forming  a  basis  for  more  extensive 
resolutions.      After  the  minute  investigation  of  these 
articles  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  and  the  detailed 
application  of  the  general  principles  involved  in  them, 
the  matured  scheme  would  be  submitted  to  the  ap* 
probation  of  each  legislature,  and  eventually  sanctioned 
by  solemn  acts. 

The  secretary's  first  proposition  stated  the  grand 
object  in  terms  similar  to  those  of  the  first  resolution 
of  the  British  parliament.  The  three  articles  which 
followed  tended  '  to  establish  the  complete  identity  of 
the  executive  power  in  every  possibility  of  circum- 
stance and  In  every  application  of  authority.'  Some 
would  think  that  this  object  was  secured  by  the  act  of 
annexion  ;  but,  though  he  venerated  that  act  as  die 
only  bond  now  connecting  this  realm  with  Britain,  he 
considered  it,  both  in  principle  and  operation,  as  ex- 
tremely defective.  In  principle,  it  gave  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  another  country,  in  which  the  Irish  are  not 
represented,  one  of  the  most  important  legislative  pow- 
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ers,  that  of  regulating  the  succession  to  the  crowrt. 
That  the  practice  was  not  less  defective  than  the  prin- 
ciple, appeared  in  the  case  of  the  regency  ;  for  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  absolutely  constituted  regent  by 
the  address  of  the  Hibernian  legislature,  before  a  regent 
was  appointed  by  Great-Britain ;  so  that  the  unity  of 
the  execiitive  power  was  made  to  depend,  not  on  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  annexion,  but  on  a  casual  coin- 
cidence of  choice  between  the  parliaments. 

To  prove  the  danger  of  so  imperfect  a  connexion, 
his  lordship  instanced  the. conduct  of  James  II.,  when, 
after  his  abdication  of  the  crown  of  England,  he  re- 
paired to  Ireland,  and  made  use  of  the  parliament  as 
an  instrument  for  erecting  his  opposition  to  England, 
and  establishing  a  distinct  monarchy  in  Ireland.  Thus 
the  strongest  proof  was  afforded  of  the  tendency  of 
distinct  legislatures  to  ultimate  and  total  separation. 

He  then  put  some  questions  respecting  the  predica- 
ment in  which  Ireland  stands  in  the  important  cases  of 
war,  of  peace,  of  treaties.  '  Is  sh'e  not,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  separation,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin 
of  the  empire,  obliged  to  adopt  and  register,  without 
deliberation,  the  edicts  of  Great-Britain  ?  In  recording 
her  assent,,  is  she  not  constrained  to  give  up  every  con- 
sideration .  of  her  private  interests,  and  to  sacrifice 
every  feeling  of  pride  and  independence  ?  Does  she  pot 
feel  jealousy  and  discontent  fronr  this  circumstance  ? 
and,  if  the  country  should  advance  in  wealth,  prospe- 
rity, and  power,  will  not  such  a  state  df  subordination 
aggravate  her  discontent,  and  will  not,  of  course,  the 
danger  of  separation  increase  with  the  motives  for  ef- 
fecting it  ?'  ■ 

4  But  these,*  he  added,  *  are  not  the  only  objections  to 
our  present  mode  of  connexion*  It  has  been  a  frequent  • 
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and  just  ground  of  complaint  in  this  house,  that  the 
,  minister  of  this  country*  acting  as  he  does  udder  the 
direction  of  a  British  cabinet,  is  ndt  responsible  to  the 
Irish  parliament  from  the  moment  of  his  withdrawing 
from  this  kingdom/  Unless,  by  a  cferogdtion  from  our 
independence,  we  should  impeach  him  at  the  bar  of 
the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  for  offending  against 
the  constitution  of  Ireland** — *  Wht>,'  he  asked,  *  id* 
vises  the  measures  of  the  Irish  government  ?  The  Eng- 
lish minister*  And  how  can  the  Irish  parliament  reach 
him  ?  Who  administers  the  great  seal  of  England, 
without  whilh  no  legislative  act  can  be  ratified  ?  Ari 
English  minister.  And  how  can  the  Irish  parliament 
reach  him  ?  In  short,  how  can  an  efficient  and  con- 
stitutional responsibility  be  obtained,  but  by  making  the 
jurisdiction  of  parliament  as  comprehensive  as  the  exe- 
cutive power  r  And  this,  I  must  ever  maintain,  can  be 
effected  by  an  union  alone* 

*  It  is  said,  that  an  union  will  reduce  Ireland  to  the 
abject  state  of  a  colony.  Is  it  by  making  her  a  con-* 
stituent  part  of  the  greatest  and  first  empire  in  the 
world  ?  Fo^  my  part,  if  I  were  to  describe  a  colony,  I 
should  picture  a  country  in  a  situation  somewhat  similar 
to  the  present  state  of  Ireland.  I  should  describe  & 
country9  whose  crown  was  dependent  on  that  of  another 
country,  enjoying  a  local  legislature,  but  without  any 
power  intrusted  to  that  legislature  of  regulating  the 
succession  to  that  crown.  I  should  describe  it  as  having 
an  executive  power  administered  by  the  Orders  of  a 
non-resident  minister,  irresponsible  to  the  colony  for 
his  acts  or  his  advice ;  I  should  describe  it  as  incapa- 
ble of  passing  the  most  insignificant  law  without  the 
licence  of  the  minister  of  another  country ;  I  should 
describe  it  as  a  country  unknown  to  foreign  nations  in 
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the  quality  of  an  independent  state,  and  as  subject  to 
another  power  with  regard  [to  all  the  questions  which 
concern  alliances,  the  declaration  and  conduct  of  war, 
or  the  negotiations  for  peace. 

<  Another  objection  has  been  started,  that  an  imperial 
parliament  cannot  be  possessed  of  such  local  know- 
lege  of  the  kingdom  as  is  necessary  for  the  due  encou- 
ragement of  its  interests.  But  I  ask,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  die  representatives  p(  Ireland  from  carrying 
with  them  t<?  the  imperial  parliament  all  their  local 
fcnowlege  of  the  wgpts  and  interests  of  Ireland  *  And 
what  is  these  to  prevent  aji  imperial  parliament  from 
attending  as  anxiously  to  th$  cqucerps  of  this  part  of 
the  empire,  as  to  the  concerns  of  die  west  of  England, 
or  the  affairs  of  Scotland  ? 

<  It  has  also  been  asserted,  that  an  union  would  have 
the  effect  of  weakening  ttiQ  executive  power  in  Ire- 
land, Convinced  as  I  am,  that  Ireland  cannot  exist 
without  a  strong  executive  power,  and  that  the  lives 
and  properties  of  its  loyal  inhabitants  cannot  be  other- 
wise secured*  I  could  not  argue  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  promised  by  this,  measure,  were  k 
to  be  followed  by  such  a  consequence.  But  I  agn  so 
epnfidein  of  tfae  opposite  eflfeqt,  that  it  is  uppn  this  very 
principle  of  giving  new  vigoi?  to .  the  executive,  power, 
3q4  of  giving  additional  sqcjwrky  to  the  persona  and 
properties  of  the  inhabitants,  that  I  embrace  the)  roear 
sure.  It  is  an  union  alone  that  can  give  us  strength*  by 
removing  the  caftge  of  out  weakness.  It  will  take 
away  from  the  executive  powsei;  all  those  jealousies* 
wjbi&hfbafi£  upon  i$  mQtioqs  anjl  prevent  its  cpn^itu* 
tipnal  effects :  iti  wijl  preclude  the  pku&iMp  insinuation* 
that  we  are  governed  by  the  i&foenc&Qf  %pM&n^tf  ift 

whkb  y£*  ape  not  rop;e?e&t$k  that  w*  are.  directed  by 
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the  counsels  of  ministers  who  are  irresponsible ;  that  our 
interests  are  sacrificed  to  those  of  Great-Britain :  in 
short,  it  will  remove  all  those  constitutional  aukward- 
nesses  and  anomalies  which  render  all  the  exertions  of 
the  executive  power  suspected  and  inefficient,  and,  by 
rendering  it  unpopular,  diminish  and  counteract  its 
influence. 

'  There  is  another  objection,  which  has  been  strongly 
urged  and  plausibly  supported.  It  is  this — that  our 
parliament  has,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  lo- 
cal, been  able  to  make  exertiohs  for  suppressing  the 
rebellion,  which  an  imperial  parliament  would  not 
have  attempted.  I  most  cordially  admit,  that  the  Irish 
parliament  has  most  materially  assisted  the  government 
by  arming  it  with  those  ample  powers  which  have  been 
employed  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  But,  if  it  was 
parliament  that  gave  the  powers,  it  was  the  cabinet 
that  employed  them.  And  I  ask,  by  what  constitu- 
tional scruples  Would  an  imperial  parliament  be  pre- 
vented from  giving  the  same  powers  m  fnnilar  circum- 
stances, or  the  ministers  of  the  empire  be  arrested  in 
the  exercise  of  them  ?  And  is  it  agreeable  to  common 
sense,  or  truth,  that  the  acts  of  the  parliament  of  the 
empire  would  have  less  authority  than  the  acts  of  only 
a  part  of  the  empire  ? 

'  It  has  also  been  said,  that  a  local  parliament  alone 
could  hive  traced  and  developed  the  conspiracy  which 
produced  the  late  rebellion.  Here  is  a  mistake  in  point 
of  fact.  It  was  not  the  local  parliament,  but  the  exe- 
cutive government  which  discovered  die  conspiracy.  It 
was  the  government  that  detected  the  plans  of  the  trai- 
tors ;  and  it  wa*  upon  the  documents  produced  by  the 
government  that  the  accurate  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee was  formed.    The  merits  of  the  report  in  dia- 
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closing  the  information  as  a  warning  to  the  public, 
after  the  treason  was  detected  and  defeated,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  parliament ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  arose 
from  the  energies  of  the  executive  government.* 

Having  thus  strongly  supported  the  expediency  of 
an  united  government  and  legislature,  the  ministerial 
speaker  proceeded  to  an  examination  of  the  financial 
and  commercial  parts  of  the  subject,  postponing  the 
discussion  of  the  mode  of  constituting  the  Hibernian, 
portion  of  the  imperial  parliament.'  The  union,  he 
said,  had  been  represented  as  a  mere  financial  project 
of  the  British  minister,  a  mere  aim  upon  the  pockets 
of  the  Irish :  but,  if  any  sacrifice  should  be  made,  it 
would  be  on  the  part  of  Great-Britain,  not  of  Ireland. 
The  settlement  proposed  was  one  which  promised  ad~ 
vantage  to  Ireland  ;  and  it  was  offered  on  the  fair  and 
liberal  ground  of  proportional  contribution,  not  as  a 
bribe,  not  on  the.  mercenary  principle,  that  Ireland 
would  sacrifice  to  any  pecuniary  consideration  what 
might  be  deemed  essential  to  her  happiness. 

If  the  two  countries  could  at  once  be  so  completely 
incorporated,  as  not  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  having 
(distinct  revenues,  he  would  have  considered  it  as  a  most 
valuable  circumstance  in  the  financial  arrangement. 
This  principle  formed  a  part  of  the  Scotish  union ; 
but,  the  circumstances  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland 
pot  suffering  it$  application,  on  account  of  the  very 
great  disproportion  of  the  public  debts  of  the  two 
realms,  it  was  necessary  to  pursue  a  separate  system  of 
f  axatipn ;  and  the  great  point  to  be  ascertained  was, 
what  would  be  the  best  criterion  of  the  relative  means 
pf  both  countries.  A  tax  upon  income  would  seem  to 
^ffpjrd  the  best  criterion ;  but,  as  the  local  circumstances 
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of  Ireland  would  not  at  present  permit  the  operation  of 
this  test,  the  criterion  next  in  order  must  be  considered 
— namely,  the  joint  result  of  commerce  and  consump- 
tion.    He  then  entered  into  the  following  detail. 

*  Upon  a  comparison  of  the  average  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Great-Britain  for  three  years, 
ending  with  January  1799,  compared  with  those  of 
Ireland  ending  on  tl^e  25th  of  March  preceding,  I  find 
that  the  value  of  British  commerce  amounted  to 
73,961,899/.,  and  that  of  Irish  commerce  to  10,925,961/. 
and  that  they  bear  the  proportion  to  each  other  of 
nearly  seven  to  one.  On  a  similar  comparison  of  the 
value  of  the  following  articles,  viz.  malt,  beer,  spi- 
rits, wine,  tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  consumed-  in  the  re- 
spective countries,  I  find  that  the  value  of  the  British 
articles  amounted  to  46,891,655/.,  and  that  of  the 
Irish  articles  to  5,954,856/.  forming  a  proportion  of 
7  and  7-8ths  to  one.  The  medium,  therefore,  or  7^  to  1, 
may  be  taken  as  the  fair  proportion;  and  I  would 
maintain,  that  upon  this  principle  Great-Britain  ought 
to  contribute  fifteen  pajts,  and  Ireland  two,  to  the 
general  expences  of  the  empire. 

*  In  the  article  which  relates  to  this  head,  die  first 
section  provides,  that  the  past  debts  of  the  two  king- 
doms shall  be  borne  by  them  respectively  ;  and,  if  we 
couple  this  liberal  provision  with  the  9th  section  of  the 
article,  which  gives  to  Ireland  a  participation  in  what- 
ever sums  may  be  produced  from  the  territorial  revenues 
of  the  dependencies  of  Great*Britain  in  India,  we  must 
acknowlege  not  only  the  justice  but  the  generosity  of 
the  terms.  Great-Britain  holds  out  to  Ireland  a  pro- 
portional enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages  of  the  em- 
pire, without  requiring  the  smallest  participation  in  the 
burthens  which  she  has  incurred  to  procure  them ;  and 
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Ireland  will  acquire  a  revenue  of  58,000/*  a-year,  m 
ease  of  her  own  burthens,  out  of  the  revenues  paid  by 
the  East-India  company,  from  the  territories  subdued  by 
British  arms. 

*  By  the  second  section,  the  proportional  contribu- 
tion of  15  to  2  will  continue  for  twenty  years,  that  the 
system  of  the  union  may  acquire  stability,  before  it  be 
subjected  to  the  slightest  modification. 

*  When  I  stated  the  system  of  contributing  on  die 
principle  of  proportional  ability,  I  was  aware  that  a  • 
natural  objection  would  arise,  that,  however  fair  01- 
liberal  this  system  might  appear  at  present,  it  might  at 

a  future  period,    and  under  different  circumstances, 
prove  to  be  both  partial  and  disadvantageous.  It  is  there- 
fore intended,  that  the  imperial  parliament  (hail  have  a 
power  to  revise  the  proportion  at  the  given  period  I 
have  mentioned,  but  that  the  revision  shall  be  grounded 
upon  the  same  principles  upon  which  the  original  pro- 
portion is  formed,  and  limited  to  the  result  of  those 
principles*    Our  contributions,  therefore,  may  here* 
after  vary  according  to  our  relative  increased  or  dimi- 
nished ability ;  but,  until  the  period  of  a  common  tax? 
ation  shall  arise,  the  principles  and  the  basis  of  our 
contribution  are  unalterably  fixed.     The  only  power 
reserved  to  the  imperial  parliament,  is  to  examine  and 
ascertain  the  criteria  by  which  the  abilities  of  the  two 
countries  are  to  be  determined :  the  criteria  themselves 
are  to  remain  unaltered  and  unalterable  :  and,  since  they 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  fail  of  leading  to 
a  fair  result,  Ireland  has  by  these  means  the  utmost 
possible  security,  that  she  cannot  be  taxed  beyond  the 
measure  of  hei;  comparative  ability,  and  that  the  ratio 
of  her  contribution  must  ever  correspond  with  ber  re- 
lative wealth  and  prosperity, 
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*  By  the  fourth  section,  the  revenues  of  Ireland  will 
constitute  a  consolidated  fund,  which  will  be  charged 
in  the  ifirst  place  with  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of 
the  debt  of  Ireland,  and  be  afterwards  appropriated  to 
its  proportional  contribution.  The  5th  section  gives 
power  to  the  imperial  parliament  to  Impose  such  taxes 
in  Ireland  as  may  be  necessary  for  her  contingent ;  but 
it  shall  in  no  case  be  enabled  to  impose  higher  taxes, 
after  the  union,  upon  any  article  in  Ireland,  than  the 
same  article  shall-  bear  in  Great-Britain.  The  fixth 
section  ascertains  the  manner  in  which  any  surplus  of 
the  revenues  of  Ireland  may  be  applied.  There  are 
four  considerations  which  occur  with  respect  to  any 
occasional  excess  of  revenue.  The  first,  and  most 
obvious,  is  the  diminution  of  taxes  ;  the  second  is  the 
application  of  such  excess  to  local  purposes  of  orna- 
ment or  improvement  in  Ireland  ;  the  third  is  to  pro- 
vide against  any  possible  failure  of  revenue ;  the  fourth 
is  to  suffer  such  excess  to  accumulate  at  compound  in- 
terest, in  case  of  our  contribution  in  a  future  period  of 
war. 

4  It  is  provided  by  the  seventh  section,  that  all  future 
loans,  for  the  interest  and  liquidation  of  which  the 
respective  countries  have  made  provision  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  respective  contributions,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  joint  debt ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that, 
where  they  do  not  make  corresponding  provisions,  their 
respective  quotas  of  the  sum  so  raised  shall  remain  a 
separate  charge. 

*  The  eighth  section  contains  a  provision,  that, 
when  the  separate  debts  of  the  two  kingdoms  shall  be 
either  extinguished,  or  in  the  proportion  of  their  re- 
spective contributions,  the  general  expences  of  the 
empire  may  be  thenceforward  borne  by  common  taxes, 
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in  Ken  of  proportional  contribution.     It  may  perhaps 
be  alleged,  that  common  taxes  with  Great-Britain  will 
impose  upon  this  kingdom  heavier  burthens  than  she 
would  otherwise  be  required  to  support.     But  let  the 
house  consider,  that  the  charges  of  the  debt  of  Great- 
Britain  amount  to  twenty  millions   a  year,    and  tire 
charges  of  the  debt  of  Ireland  to  1,300,000/.  of  British 
money  a-year  ;  and  that  common  taxes  are  not  to  take 
place,  till  either  the  past  and  separate  debts   of  both 
countries  shall  be  liquidated,  or  tiM  they  shall  become 
to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  their  contributions ; 
that  fs,  in  the  ratio  of  15  to  2.     Before  this  can  take 
place,  the  taxes  of  Great-Britain  must  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  ten  millions  a-year  ;  in  which  case,  the 
scale  of  her  remaining  taxation  would  be  lowered  to 
the  scale  of  taxation  in  Ireland,  and  the  adoption  of 
British  taxation  would  become  a  benefit.    A  similar 
result  would  take  place,  and  to  a  greater  degree,  were 
the  past  debt  of  the  two  countries  to  be  entirely  liqui- 
dated :  for,  in  this  event,  Ireland  would  be  exonerated 
from  taxes,  to  the  amount  of  1,360,000/.  a-year,  and 
Britain  to  the  amount  of  20,000,000/.  and  the  system 
of  common  taxation  would  become  still  more  beneficial 
to  Ireland,    It  may  happen,  however,  that  if  war  should 
continue,  and  Ireland  fund  her  supplies,  whilst  England 
raises  a  great  part  of  her's  within  the  year,  and  mort- 
gages her  income  tax  to  their  rapid  reduction  in  peace, 
the  proportion  of  the  debt  of  Ireland  may  rise,  and 
her  scale  of  taxation  increase  accordingly.  In  this  case, 
also,  the  system  of  common  taxation  perfectly  secures 
the  interests  of  Ireland,    being  produced   by  natural 
causes  and  in  no  degree  forced.     It  cannot  impose  any 
burthen  on  this  country,  to  which  she  would  not  in  the 
ordinary,  course  of  her  expenditure  be  liable,    whilst 
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the  provision,  which  goes  to  preclude  any  article  from 
being  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  in  Ireland  than  the 
same  article  pays  in  Great-Britain,  will  exempt  her  from 
having  the  scale  of  her  taxation  raised  above  that  of 
England,  «ven  though  the  natural  progress  of  her  ex- 
pence  should  lead  to  it.  And  whilst  Ireland  is  thus 
secured  against  any  injustice  in  substituting  a  system  of 
common  taxes  for  proportional  contribution,  the  united 
parliament  will  be  enabled  to  make  abatements  in 
Ireland,  as  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  always  has 
done  in  Scotland  since  the  union ;  where,  from  local 
circumstances,  the  high  duty  cannot  be  levied  without 
either  rendering  the  revenue  unproductive,  or  pressing 
with  too  much  weight  upon  the  poorer  classes. 

4  It  now  remains  for  me  to  consider  the  operation 
and  effect  of  this  article,  and  how  far  the  proportion 
of  7 1  to  i  may  be  favorable  or  otherwise  to  Ireland, 
considered  with  reference  to  the  past  expences  of  the 
two  countries,  as  also  to  their  probable  future  expen- 
diture. 

4  The  peace  establishment  of  Great-Britain,  in  the 
year  preceding  the  war,  amounted  to  5,806,744/.,  and 
that  of  Ireland  to    1,012,523/.      The   proportion  of 
these  sums  is  about  5-|  to  i.    On  an  average  of  seven 
years,  from  the  commencement  of   the  war,  Great- 
Britain  has  expended  in  each  year  27,650,649/.,  and 
Ireland  3,676,651/.     The  proportion  of  these  sums,  is 
about  9  to  1.     As,  however,  upon  the  experience  of 
the  past  century,  it  is  found  that  there  are  three  years  of 
peace  to  two  of  war;  if  we  form  our  calculations  upon 
this  proportion,  the  past  expences  of  Great-Britain  aryl 
Ireland  maybe  considered  in  the  ratio  of  *j\  to  1. 
*  Such  is  the  result  as  to  past  expenditure.    I  shall 
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now  state  what  we  may  expect  from  the  proportion  of 
7-J-  to  i,  in»our  future  expences. 

*  The  expence  of  Great-Britain,  for  the  year  1799, 
was  32,700,000/.,  and  that  of  Ireland  5,439,000/.  If 
this  expence  had  been  borne  in  the  proportion  of  7 -J 
to  1,  Great-Britain  would  have  expended  33,652,059/., 
and  Ireland  4,486,941/. :  the  latter  would  have,  conse- 
quently, saved  952,059/.,  or  1,025,294/.  in  Irish  cur- 
rency. So  long  as  the  war.  shall  last,  and  we  shall 
continue  separate  from  Britain,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
our  expence  will  be  reduced ;  and  therefore  we  shall  in 
future  expend  more  by  one  million  a  year,  than  if  we 
were  united  with  Great-Britain. 

'  I  shall  now  advert  to  the  probable  future  expences 
of  Ireland  in  time  of  peace ;  and,  if  we  consider  the 
advanced  pay  of  the  army,  the  increased  charge  of  the 
militia,  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  some  part  of  that 
invaluable  force,  the  yeomanry,  we  shall  find  it  im- 
possible  to  maintain  a   peace  establishment  of  only 
12,000  men  at  home  at  a  less  charge  than  1,500,000/. 
a-year ;  and,  if  we  should  increase  our  establishment 
to  20,000  men,  the  whole  charge  would  amount  to 
1,900,000/.  a-year.     Now,  from  the  best  documents 
which  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  it  is  probable  that 
the  peace  establishment  of  Great-Britain  will  amount  to 
about  7,500,060/. ;  and,  if  we  add  that  of  Ireland,  the 
whole  charge  will  be  nine  millions.    If  this  charge  be 
borne  in  the  ratio  of  7^  to  1,  there  will  be  a  saving  to 
Ireland  of  450,000/.  British,  or  nearly  500,000/.  Irish 
currency. 

4  Let  us  for  a  moment  turn  to  the  situation  of  the 
public  revenues.  The  produce  of  all  the  taxes  in 
the  last  year  amounted  merely  to  1,850,000/, ;  and  the 
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present  charges  of  the  debt  alone  are  1,400,000/.  Irish 
currency.     I  will,  however,  admit,  that  the  revenues 
of  this  kingdom  have,  during  the  present  year,  expe- 
rienced an  extraordinary  increase ;  and,  though  it  it 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  this  increase  can 
be  permanent,  when  we  may  account  for  it  by  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  times,  I  will  suppose 
that  the  revenues  may  produce  a  permanent  sum.  of 
2,300,000/.     The  charge  of  our, debt  is  1,400,000/*; 
and  the  peace  establishment,  at  the  lowest  computation* 
will  be  1,500,000/.     The  total  expence  therefore  will 
be  .2,900,000/, ;  and,  if  we  retrain  a  separate   state, 
there  will  he  an  annual  deficiency  of  600,000/.  which 
we  must,  endeavour  to  supply  by  new  burthens  upon 
the  people,  besides  raising  additional  taxes  of  250,000/* 
a-year,  so  long  as  the  war  shall  continue.     If,  on  the 
contrary,   we  wisely  unite  witji  Great-Britain,    and 
agree  in  a  systenpi  of  contribution  proportioned  to  our 
respective  rneans,  die  future  charge  of  our  war  expence 
will  be  diminished  a  million  a  year,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to .  support  our  peace  expenditure,  with  a  very 
slight  addition  to  the  present  taxes.    I  now  then  con- 
fidently appeal  to  those  gentlemen  around  me,  who 
have  a  real  stake  in  the  interests  and  happiness  of  this 
country,  and  I.tru&tthey  will  seriously  pause  and  de- 
liberate before  they  suffer  advantages  like  those  which 
I  have  stated*  to  be  rejected  without  discussion,  or  to 
be  decided  by  wild  and  senseless  clamor.9 

The  affairs  of  commerce  formed  the  next  branch  o£ 
inquiry ;  and  on  this  head  his  lordship  observed,  that 
the  principles  which  were,  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
agreement  did  net  materially,  differ  from  the  plan 
brought  forward  in  the  year  1785.  It  was  highly 
desirable,  he  said,  that  the  commerce  and  intercourse 
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between  Britain  and  Ireland  should  be  as  free  as  be-* 
tween  two  counties  of  the  same  kingdom ;  but  there 
were  two  circumstances  which  prevented  such  aft  ad- 
justment :  these  were,  the  necessity  of  securing  parti- 
cular manufactures  by  protecting  duties,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  internal  taxes,  consequent  on  the  disparity 
of  burthen  sustained  by  Great-Britain. 

Speaking  of  the  first  section  of  the  commercial 
article,  by  which  the  subjects  and  the  produce  of  each 
country  would  be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  for 
ever,  with  regard  to  privileges,  encouragements,  and 
bounties,  he  said,  '  This  gives*  the  .continuance  for 
ever  of  the  British  and  Irish  bounties  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  Irish  linen,  and  affords  us  a  full  participation 
in  the  great  article  of  sail-cloth.'  The  next  section, 
relative  to  the  exportation  of  all  commodities  from  one 
country  to  the  other  without  duty,  he  noticed  in  these 
words :  c  This  secures  to  Ireland  for  ever  the  raw 
materials  which  she  receives  from  Britain,  and  which 
she  can  procure  from  no  other  country — coals,  tin, 
bark,  alum,  hops,  and  salt :  it  also  concedes  to  Ireland 
the  staple  commodity  of  English  wool/ — *  The  same 
section  (he  added)  puts  an  end  to  all  bounties  whatever 
on  the  articles  of  trade  between  the  kingdoms,  with  an 
exception  of  malt,  flour,  and  grain,  which,  it  is  pro- 
posed, may  still  be  regulated  on  the  present  system.* 

The  third  section,  respecting  the  articles  which 
should  be  subject  to  duty  in  either  country,  gave  rise  to 
the  following  observations.  *  To  give  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  fabrics  of  this  kingdom,  a  duty  of  toper 
cent,  on  the  true  value  will  be  fully  sufficient,  in  addition 
to  the  charges  of  freight,  &c.  which  are  estimated  at  si 
per  cent.  Any  manufacture  in  Ireland  that  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  with  a  protecting  guard  of  15J  per  cent,  against 
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the  manufacturer  of  England,  where  taxes  are  higher 
and  labor  dearer,  cannot  deserve  much  encouragement. 
Nor  is  it  fair  in  such  a  case  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
the  consumer,  or  encourage  by  high  duties  the  habits 
of  indolence.     When  I  fix   this  rate  of  protection,  t 
wish  it  to  continue  for  such  a  period  of  years  as  will 
give  security  to  the  speculations  of  the  manufacturers ; 
at  the  same  time  I  look  forward  to  a  period  when  du- 
ties of  this  kind  may  gradually  be  diminished  and  ulti- 
mately cease.     It  must  be  evident,  that,  if  our  manu- 
factures keep  pace  for  the  nexU  twenty  years  with  the 
progress    they  have   made  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
they  may  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  be  fully  able  to 
cope  with  the  British,  and  the  two  kingdoms  may  be 
safely  left,  like  any  two  counties  of  the  same  kingdom, 
to  a  free  competition.     It  is  therefore  provided,  that 
after  twenty  years  the  united  parliament  may  diminish 
the  duties  of  protection,  in  such  a  ratio  as  the  situation 
of  .our  manufactures  at  that  period  may  render  expe- 
dient.    As    all    articles,,  except  those  enumerated   in 
the  resolution,  are  to  be  free  from  duty  upon  import,  I 
must  draw  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  perpetual 
security  which  is  here  offered  to  the  linen  manufacture 
of  this  kingdom.     It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  that 
this  manufacture   derives  all   its  prosperity  from  the 
encouragement  which  it  has  received  from  our  local 
pailiament ;  but  I  have  ever  contested  the  truth  of  that 
statement.     The  prosperity  of  the  linen   manufacture 
results  not  from  domestic  encouragement,  but  depends 
on  its  possession  of  the  British  market,  and  the  British 
bounties  on  re-exportation.     What;  then  gives  us  that 
market  but  the  liberality  of  Great-Britain,  which  im- 
poses a  duty  of  33  per  cent,  upon  foreign  linens,  and 
admits  Irish  linens  without  duty.     The  whole  quan- 
tity 
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tity  of  linen  imported  into  Great-Britain  amounts  to 
50,000,000  of  yards,  of  which  33  millions  go  from 
Ireland.  Now,  if  a  duty  of  33  per  cent*  should  be  laid 
upon  Irish  linen  as  well  as  foreign,  it  woul  J  produce  a 
sum  of  more  than  a  million  a-year  to  the  revenue  of 
Britain ;  and  the  trade  would  thus  be  thrown  altoge- 
ther into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

'  It  has  been  urged,  that  the  encouragements  granted 
to  Irish  linen  were  in  consequence  of  a  compact  that 
the  Irish  parliament  should  give  up  the  woollen  manu- 
facture.   It  must  have  been  a  singular  compact  indeed, 
by  which  Great-Britain  was  irrevocably  to  bind  herself 
to  impose  on  her  own  subjects  the  burthen  of  a  million 
sterling  per  amutn,  in  order  to  secure  an  export  of 
woollen  goods,  which  has  never  exceeded  680,000/.  a 
year.    But,  if  I  should  allow  that  a  compact  existed, 
Ireland,  by  this  proposal,  will  have  both  parts  of  it ; 
she  will  keep  what  she  has  by  linens,  and  recover  what 
she  is  supposed  to  have  given  up  in  woollens  as  the 
price  of  these  encouragements.      She  will  not  only 
enjoy  for  ever  the  British  markets  for  her  linen  trade, 
but  will  receive  the  raw  material  of  England  for  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  her  woollen  trade  ;  and 
she  will  have  British  bounties  to  favor  the  re-exporta- 
tion of  the  former,  and  low  British  duties  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  the  latter. 

*  Some  have  affirmed,  that  Great-Britain  lays  the 
high  duty  on  the  foreign  linens  to  protect  her  own  ma- 
nufacture, and  not  to  favor  ours.  If  it  be  admitted, 
what  prevents  her  from  laying  the  same  duty  on  Irish 
linens  ?  Can  any  other  reason  be  assigned  than  disposi- 
tion to  protect  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  ?  If  Great- 
Britain  should  only  impose  a  protecting  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  import  of  Irish  linens  in  favor  of  her  own, 
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Snfe  would  only  act  towards  us  as  we  do  towards  her 
in  almost  all  the  leading  articles  of  British  manufacture; 
and  what  would  be  the  effect  ?   It  would  exclude  us  in 
a  great  measure  from  her  market;     The  foreign  ma- 
nufacturer, who  now  supplies  nearly  one-third  of  her 
demand,  even  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  duty  of  33 
per  cent,  would  then  supply  nearly  the  whole.     The 
English  consumer  would  buy  his  linens  nearly  at  as 
cheap  a  rate,  whilst  the  state  would  levy  an  annual 
revenue  oh  the  import*  which  is  now  Sacrificed  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  manufacture   of  this  country. 
Is  it  then  to  the  local  parliament,  or  to  the  parliament 
of  Great-Britain,  that  Ireland  is  indebted  for  these  ad* 
Vantages  ?    It  is  to  the  parliament  of  Great-Britairi 
alone,   to  the  parliament  of  that  country  which  has 
been  described  as  the  natural  and  instinctive  enemy  of 
Ireland,   that  we  owe  the  obligation.    That  hostile 
country  annually  sacrifices  a  sum  to  rhe  ,prot£tion  of 
the  linen  trade  of  this  country,  equal  in  amount  to  the 
total  expfcnce  of  our  peace  establishment  as  it  stood 
before  the  War ;  \  and,  by  this  treaty,  she  binds  herself 
to  continue  it  for  ever.* 

Of  the  countervailing  duties  (mentioned  in  the  fourth 
section)  necessary  tp  balance  internal  imposts,  the  ne- 
cessity, he  said,  was  evident*  while  the  two  countries 
should  be  subject  to  unequal  taxes  j  and,  when  the 
inequality  of  taxes  should  cease,  and  a  common  reve- 
nue take  place,  they  would  be  discontinued* 

Proceeding  to  the  two  next  sections,  he  said,  *  These 
maybe  of  great  commercial  consequence*  as  they  provide* 

that  the  charges  upon  the  re-exportation  of  native,  fo- 
reign, and  colonial  goods,  shall  be  the  same  in  both 
countries,  and  that  no  drawbacks  shall  be  retained  upon 
any  article  exported  from  either  country  to  the  other. 

a  a  All 
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All  who  consider  and  understand  the  nature  of  ouY 
commerce  and  the  advantages  of  our  situation  must 
allow  the  great  benefit  of  securing  the  perpetuity  of 
these  regulations  to  Ireland.  It  is  acknowleged,  that 
the  situation  of  Ireland  is  much  more  convenient  for 
the  re-export  trade  than  Great-Britain*  as  we  are  not 
subject  to  the  dangerous  and  tedious  navigation  of  the 
channels  ;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  transit  or 
re-export  trade  of  Britain  amounts  to  14,000,000/.  a 
year,  gentlemen  will  admit,  that  the  prospect  of  na- 
tional advantage  from  this  part  of  the  system  highly 
deserves  our  attention,  and  that  there  is  no  benefit 
which  the  cities  of  Cork  and  Dublin  may  not  expect, 
when,  m  order  to  carry  this  article  into  effect,  the 
system  of  bonding  foreign  goods  for  exportation  shall 
be  extended,  and  arrangements  be  made  for  converting 
those  harbours  as  far  as  possible  into  free  ports. 

*  Upon  a  review  of  the  result  of  this  article,  we 
find  our  linen  trade  secured,  the  prospect  of  a  great 
woollen  trade  opened,  a  great  manufactory  of  sail-cloth 
encouraged,  the  British  market  opened  to  us  by  low 
duties  (in  case  of  our  skilful  use  of  our  domestic  advan- 
tages), and  at  the  same  time  secured  for  our  great  pro- 
vision trade,  whilst  an  additional  encouragement  is 
given  to  our  farmers,  in  taking  off  the  duty  from  the 
produce  of  their  lands. 

*  In  considering  the  effect  of  the  proposed  commer- 
cial regulations  upon  the  revenue,  we  shall  again  find 
the  advantage  of  the  system.  The  duties  on  the  ex-  . 
portation  of  our  hides,  tallow,  cattle,  and  provisions, 
which  produce  44,000/.  will  cease;  and  the  loss  of 
revenue  by  taking  off  duties,  and  by  lowering  duties 
from  I2§  to  10  per  cent..,  will  amount  to  32,000/.  Thus 
the  total  loss  will  be  76,000/. :  but,  to  balance  this  loss, 

we 
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we  shall  gain  the  duty  of  is.  %d.  a  ton  upon  coals,  which 
is  raised  at  present  upon  Irish  consumption,  and 
amounts  per  annum  to  17,000/.;  we  shall  gain  the 
duties  which  are  retained  in  England  on  subsidy  goods, 
9,000/. ;  we  shall  receive  our  proportion  of  500,000// 
from  the  India  company,  58,000/.,  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  84,000/.  Thus  taxes  will  be  remitted,  which 
at  present  are  raised  either  on  Irish  produce  or  Irish 
consumption,  whilst  the  loss  of  revenue  will  be  fully 
compensated  by  a  transfer  of  duties  now  payable  into 
the  British  exchequer.' 

The  eighth  section  he  thus  characterised :  *  It  pro- 
vides that  a  sum  equal  to  what  is  now  applied  to  charitable 
purposes,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures, 
shall  continue  to  be  so  appropriated  annually  by  the 
united  parliament ;  thus  securing  a  continuance  of  the 
linen  board,  and  other  local  institutions,  which  have 
hitherto  received  parliamentary  bounty.' 

From  this  survey  of  what  he  pronounced  to  be  a 
fkir  and  liberal  article,  he  reverted  to  that  which  was 
the  fifth  in  order,  and  briefly  discussed  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal part  of  the  plan  of  union.  The  leading  features  of  the 
whole  system,  he  said,  were,  one  state,  one  legislature, 
one  church  ;  and,  if  there  should  not  be  an  identity 
with  Britain  in  these  great  points  of  connexion,  Ireland 
could  not  expect  to.  enjoy  real  and  permanent  security. 
The  church  in  particular, -as  long  as  the.  separation 
should  continue,  would  ever  be  liable  to  be  impeached 
upon  local  grounds,  and  would  be  unable  to  maintain 
itself  effectually  against  the  argument  of  physical  force, 
by  which  it  was  continually  attacked :  but,  when  once 
it  should  be  completely  incorporated  with  the  church  of 
England,  it  would  be  placed  upon  such  a  strong  and 

7.  a  2  natural 
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natural  foundation,  as  to  be  above  all  apprehensions  or 
alarms  from  adverse  interest. 

*  While  the  countries  remain  separate,'  said  this 
plausible  advocate  for  an  union,  '  the  government  of 
Ireland  must  be  a  choice  between  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties. Pressed  by  these  difficulties,  different  ministers 
will  entertain  different  opinions,  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
preserving  Ireland  in  connexion  with  Britain,  and  of 
upholding  its  establishments.  One  minister  will  be 
inclined  to  maintain  the  protestant  authority  in  its  ut* 
most  strictness,  and  will  consider  the  principle  of  ca- 
tholic exclusion  as  the  means  of  security  and  the  best 
bond  of  connexion.  Another  minister,  finding  the 
difficulty  still  prominent  and  pressing,  may  throw  him- 
self for  relief  on  principles  more  consonant  to  the  po- 
pulation of  the.  country,  and  may  propose  to  open 
the  constitution  to  all  sects.  Hence  the  principles 
upon  which  our  separate  government  will  be  conducted 
will  be  unsteady  and  fluctuating.  This  circumstance 
alone  must  bring  into  action,  with  ten-fold  violence, 
the  natural  dissensions  of  Ireland,  by  alternately  flat- 
tering and  discouraging  the  hopes  of  the  contentious 
interests  ;  and  a  firm  government,  and  a  steady  sys- 
tem, can  never  be  hoped  for  so  long  as  the  constitu- 
tion and  establishments  of  Ireland  can  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  separate  question  and  experiment. 

*  The  protestant,  so  long  as  the  establishment  re- 
mains separate,  and  is  impeached  on  local  grounds, 
will  feel  his  power,  his  property,  and  his  government 
insecure,  and  must  naturally  look  with  distrust  and 
jealousy  on  the  catholic  :  the  catholic  will  feel  propor- 
tionate alienation  and  resentment,  and  will  continually 
urge  his  claims  against  the  establishment  of  the  mino- 
rity; 
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rity ;  and  there  appears  no  hope  whatever  of  a  termi- 
nation to  distrust,  jealousy,  and  alarm.  But,  when  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the  two  kingdoms  shall 
be  incorporated  into  one  church,  the  protestant  will 
feel  himself  at  once  identified  with  the  population  and 
property  of  the  empire,  and  the  establishment  will  be 
placed  upon  its  natural  basis.  The  cause  of  distrust 
must  vanish  with  the  removal  of  weakness;  ftrength 
and  confidence  will  produce  liberality  ;  and  the  claims 
of  the  catholics  may  be  temperately  discussed  and  im- 
partially decided  before  an  imperial  parliament,  divested 
of  those  local  circumstances  which  produce  irritation 
and  jealousy. 

4  It  may  not  be  improper  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
imputation  that  the  catholic  clergy  have  been  bribed  to  the 
support  of  this  measure.     This  is  an  illiberal  imputa- 
tion  thrown  out  for  the  dangerous  purpose  of  weaken- 
ing their  authority  over,    by  lowering    them  in  the 
opinion  of,  their  flocks ;  for  it  is  known  that  an  ar- 
rangement for  the  clergy,  both  catholic  and  j>rotestant 
dissenters,  has  been  long  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
majesty's  ministers*     As  to  the    insinuation,  that  the 
measure  of  union  is  a  measure  of  bribery  ;   if  bribery 
and  public  advantage  are  synonymous,  I  readily  admit 
that  it  is  a  measure  of  the  most  comprehensive  bribery 
that  was  ever  produced.     It  bribes  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  by  offering  to  embrace  them  within  the  pale 
of  the  British  constitution,    and   to   communicate   to 
them  all  the   advantage   of  British  commerce.     But 
perhaps  there  is  ppe  class  in  the  community  to  which 
an  union  would  not  act  as  a  bribe :  I  allude  to  those 
who  call  themselves   the  Jovers  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence; of  that  liberty,  which  consists  in  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  British  constitution ;  that  independence, 
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which  consists  in   the  abandonment  of  British  con-* 
nexion.     I  acknowlege,  that  these  are  bribes  which 
I  am  not  prepared  to  offer :  there  are  many  with  whom 
I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  treaty,  but  the  treaty  of 
the  law** 

The  only  remaining  question  of  importance  was  that 
which  related  to  the  constitution  of  the  parliament. 
The  representation  of  Ireland  by  equal  numbers  having 
been  urged  as  a  measure  requisite  for  a  fair  union,  his 
lordship  reprobated  the  idea  as  founded  on  the  common 
and  refuted  error,  that  the  two  kingdoms,  after  an 
union,  would  retain  distinct  and  adverse  interests.  If 
this  should  be  admitted,  the  proposed  remedy,  he 
thought,  would  even  augment  the  disorder,  RivaJ 
interests,  far  from  being  remedied  by  equality  of  num- 
bers, would,  from  the  circumstance  of  such  equality, 
break  forth  into  jealous  and  hostile  competition.  It 
would  therefore  be  adviseable  to  proceed  upon  an  op- 
posite principle,  and,  on  the  ground*  of  a  community 
of  interest  between  incorporated  kingdoms,  adjust  the 
number  of  representatives  by  the  criteria  of  wealth  and 
population. 

4  The  population  of  Ireland  (he  said)  is  in  general 
estimated  from  3,500,000  to  4,000,000.  The  popu- 
lation of  Great-Britain  is  supposed  to  exceed  10,000,000. 
The  contribution,  which  it  is  proposed  that  Ireland  shall 
furnish  to  the  expences  of  the  empire,  is  as  one  to  7§, 
These  two  proportions  taken  together  will  produce  a 
mean  proportion  of  about  5|  to  1 .  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion,  that,  if  Ireland  shall  send  one  hundred  mem- 
bers to  represent  her  in  the  imperial  house  of  commons, 
she  will  be  fairly  and  adequately  represented. 

*  With  reference  to  the  peerage,  I  would  propose 
0iat  the  representative  body  for  Ireland  should  consist 
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of  four  spiritual  and  twenty-eight  temporal  lords  >  and, 
■when  it  is  considered  that  above  forty  noblemen  who 
have  great  interests  and  stake  in  this  kingdom  are  al- 
ready peers  of  Great-Britain,  I  flatter  myself  that  our 
interests  in  that  branch  of  the  legislature  will  be  suf- 
ficiently maintained  by  a  body  so  numerous  and  re- 
spectable. 

*  With  regard  to  <he  appointment  of  the  peers,  who 
are  to  sit  in  the  imperial  parliament,  I  would  propose  that 
the  four  spiritual  peers  should  sit  by  rotation  of  sessions, 
and  that,  for  the  prevention  of  the  inconveniences 
which  result  from  septennial  elections,  the  twentyr 
eight  temporal  peers  should  be  returned  for  life.  Such 
an  arrangement  appears  at  once  best  calculated  to  se- 
cure their  independence,  and  to  preserve,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  hereditary  principle  of  the  peerage.  It  is 
also  intended  to  interfere  in  as  small  a  degree  as  possible 
with  any  existing  privileges  of  the  peerage  of  Ireland ; 
and  I  shall  suggest,  with  this  view,  that  the  peers  of 
Iceland  may  still  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  house  of 
commons  of  the  united  parliament,  for  any  county  or 
borough  of  Great-Britain  ;  but  that,  during  the  period 
of  their  thus  sitting  as  commoners,  they  shall  be  tried 
as  commoners,  and  be  precluded  from  representing  the 
Irish  peerage,  or  voting  at  the  election  of  any  peer ; 
and,  as  the  Irish  peerage  materially  differs  from  the 
Scotch,  the  titles  of  the  latter  being  entailed  generally, 
and  the  former  limited  to  the  heirs  male,  it  is  intended 
to  reserve  a  power  to  the  .crown  of  creating  Irish 
peers,  provided  that  the  number  of  peers  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  union  be  not  augmented. 

>  In  formmg  the  representation  of  the  commons  of 
Ireland,  I  shall  suggest  the  .expediency  of  increasing 
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the  proportion,  and  strengthening  the  influence  of  th* 
counties.  This  principle  was  wisely  adopted  in  lih& 
Scotish  union,  when  the  representatives  for  the  coun-i 
ties  amounted  to  thirty,  and  those  of  the  boroughs  to 
fifteen.  In  following  this  precedent,  I  intend  to.  pro- 
pose that  the  sixty-four  members  for  counties  shall  bo 
elected  as  at  present,  and  that  thirty-fix  shall  represent 
the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Here  th<? 
proportion  is  nearly  the  same- 

«  In  order  to  produce  a  return  of  thirty-six  members, 
only,  to  represent  the  boroughs  and  cities  of  Ireland, 
which  consist  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  places,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  some  principle,  either  of  selec* 
tion  or  combination.  The  latter  principle  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  union  with  Scotland,  where  the  boroughs 
were  divided  into  fifteen  classes,  each  class  consisting 
<of  four  or  five  boroughs,  each  borough  electing  a  cb* 
legate,  and  the  majority  of  delegates  choosing  a  bur- 
gess. It  has,  however,  been  found  by  experience, 
that  this  mode  of  election  is  subject  to  much  inconve- 
nience and  cabal ;  and  I  would  therefore  advise,  that 
only  the  most  considerable  towns  in  the  kingdom  should 
be  permitted  to  send  representatives,  and  that  the  privi-r 
Jeges  of  the  other  boroughs  should  cease.  I  woul4 
propose  that  Cork  and  Dublin  should  each  send  two 
representatives  as  at  present ;  that  one  should  be  re* 
turned  by  the  university  ;  and  that  the  thirty-one  most 
considerable  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland,  whose  relative 
importance  is  to  be  measured  by  the  joinf  consideration; 
of  their  wealth  and  population*  should  each  send  a 
member  to  the  imperial  parliament.' 

In  selecting  the  towns  which  should  retain  the  pri- 
vilege of  sending  members  to  parliament,  the  criterion 

recpn> 
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recommended  by  his  lordship  wa*  not  injudicious  ;  for 
he  suggested  that  there  were  no  means  by  which  the 
relative  importance  of  towns  could  be  more  adequately 
ascertained  than  by  the  combined  result  of  the  hearth- 
jnoney  and  window-tax, 

As  the  disfranchisement  of  many  boroughs  dimi- 
nished the  influence  and  privileges  of  those  gentlemen 
whose  property  was  connected  with  such  places  of 
election,  he  endeavoured  to  obviate  their  complaints  by 
promising,  that,  if  the  plan  which*  he  then  submitted  to 
Ithe  house  should  be  finally  approved,  he  would  offer 
some  measure  of  compensation  to  those  individuals  whose 
peculiar  interests  should  suffer  in  the  arrangement. 

*  Much  and  deep  objection  (he  added)  may  be  stated 
to  such  a  measure ;  but  it,  surely,  is  consonant  with 
the  privileges  of  private  justice ;  it  is  calculated  to  meet 
the  feelings  of  the  moderate  ;  and  it  is  better  to  resort 
to  such  a  measure^  however  objectionable,  than  adhere 
to  the  present  system  >  and  keep  afloat,  for  ever,  the 
dangerous  question  of  parliamentary  reform.  If  this 
be  a  measure  of  purchase,  let  us  recollect  that  k  wilt 
be  the  purchase  of  peace,  and  the  expence  of  it  wilt 
be  redeemed  by  one  year*s  saving  of  the  union* 

*  It  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  a  representation 
formed  on  the  principle  which  I  have  suggested,  may 
be  too  popular  in  its  nature  and  effects  ;  and,  indeed,  if 
Ireland  were  to  remain  separate  from  Great-Britain,  I 
should  feel  the  full  weight  of  that  objection ;  but,  as 
.our  representation  is  to  be  mixed  with  that  of  Britain, 
J  conceive,  that  any  danger  arising  from  itfr  popular 
constitution  will  be  sufficiently  counteracted  by  the  con- 
sistency and  stability  of  that  body.* 

Of  the  last  article  he  said,  *  This  will  provide  for 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  laws,  for  the  preservar 
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tion  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  their  present  state,  for 
the  removal  of  appeals  to  the  house  of  lords  of  the 
imperial  parliament,  and  for  subjecting  the  prize  court 
of  admiralty  to  the  lord  high  admiral  of  the  empire/ 
He"  then  spoke  pf  die  general  plan  in  the  following 
terms. 

*  Having  now  gone  through  the  outline  of  the  plan 
with  as  much  conciseness  as  possible,  I  trust  I  have 
proved  to  every  man  who  hears  me,  that  the  proposal 
is  such  an  one  as  is  at  once  honorable  for  Great-Bri- 
tain to  offer,  and  for  Ireland  to  accept.  It  is  one 
which  will  entirely  remove  from  the  executive  power 
those  anomalies  which  are  the  perpetual  sources  of 
jealousy  and  discontent.  It  is  one  which  will  relieve 
the  apprehensions  pf  those  who  feared  that  Ireland  was, 
in  consequence  of  an  union,  to  be  burthened  with  the 
debt  of  Britain.  It  is  one  which,  by  establishing  a 
fair  principle  of  contribution,  tends  to  release  Ireland 
from  an  expence  of  one  million  in  time  of  war,  and 
of  500,000/.  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  one  which  in- 
creases the  resources  of  our  commerce,  protects  our 
manufactures,  secures  to  us  the  British  market,  and 
encourages  all  the  produce  of  our  soil.  It  is  one  that, 
by  uniting  the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  consoli- 
dating the  legislatures  of  the  empire,  puts  an  end  to 
religious  jealousy,  and  removes  the  possibility  of  separ 
ration.  It  is  one  that  places  the  great  question/  which 
has  so  long  agitated  the  country,  upon  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  imperial  policy,  and  divests  it  of  all  its  local 
difficulties.  It  is  one  that  establishes  such  a  represen- 
tation for  the  country,  as  must  lay  asleep  for  ever  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform,  which,  combined 
with  our  religious  divisions,  has  produced  all  our 
distractions  and  calamities.'. 

The 
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The  speech  which  we  have  so  amply  reported,  con- 
cluded with  a  panegyric  on  the  minister  who  planned 
the  scheme ;  to  whose  *  penetrating  sagacity  and  in- 
vincible constancy  of  mind,   under  the  most  tremens 
dous  dangers/  not  only  this  island  owed  its  security, 
but  all  Europe  was  indebted  for  its  preservation  from 
anarchy  and  desolation.     As,  on  a  recurrence  of  dan- 
ger, Great-Britain  might  not  have  *  such  a  character 
to  rise  up  again  for  her  salvation,'  it  was  highly  expe- 
dient, said  lord  Castlereagh,  to  *  seise  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  strengthen  the  Irish  constitution  by  blending 
and  uniting  it  for  ever  with  the  great  and  powerful  em- 
pire of  Britain.'     If  this  important  object  should  be 
accomplished,  and  if  at  any  future  time  the  enemies 
of  Britain  and  of  mankind  should  be  let  loose  upon 
the  social  world,  Ireland,  he  doubted  not,  would  be 
'  in  such   a  situation  of  unanimity  and  power,  as  to 
bear  a  conspicuous  part  with  Great-Britain  in  the  glo- 
rious task  of  restoring  the  liberties  of  Europe.' 

Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  now  attacked  the  Irish  minister 
with  his  usual  eloquence  and  vivacity.  He  first  retorted 
the  remark  respecting  the  political  phenomenon,  by 
applying    it  to  the  conduct   of   the  secretary,    who 
presumptuously  pressed  a  measure  which  the  nation 
still  disapproved  and  even  detested,  and  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  *  representative  of.  majesty,  who  had  ap- 
pealed from  the  sense  of  parliament  to  the  lowest  or- 
ders of  the  people,  and  had  made  the  tour  of  Ireland 
to  canvas  in  favor  of  a  measure  rejected  by  that  parlia- 
ment which  so  recently  protected  the  Irish  crown,  and 
which,  amidst  popular  convulsion  and  the  tornado  of 
rebellion,  was  the  strong,  the  firm,  and  the  saving  bond 
of  British  connexion.'     He  proceeded  to  vindicate  the 
anti-unionists  who  were  accused  of  irregular  practices, 
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by  observing,  that,  though  '  at  any  other  time  and  under 
different  circumstances  such  behaviour  might  be  ex- 
traordinary/ yet,  when  it  was  considered  that  a  for- 
midable rebellion  was  scarcely  suppressed,  and  that 
martial  law  was  in  force,  the  interference  of  men  of 
fank,  property,  and  respectability,  seemed  to  be  ne- 
cessary, '  in  order  to  shew  to  the  people  the  safety  and 
the  propriety  of  expressing,  in  a  constitutional  manner, 
their  sense  of  a  measure  which  would  deprive  them  of 
constitution,  of  liberty,  of  every  thing  dear  and  valu« 
able  to  themselves  and  to  their  country.* 

After  treating  as  visionary-  the  apprehension  of 
danger  from  a  difference  of  regency  in  the  two  king* 
doms,  he  briefly  discussed  the  topic  of  finance*  He 
noticed  the  assertion  of  his  lordship,  that  Mr.  Pitt's 
great  object,  instead  of  draining  the  purse  of  Ireland, 
was  to  save  that  country  from  expence,  and  place  all 
its  burthens  on  British  shoulders,  *  This  (he  said)  is 
a  strange  argument ;  and  it  would  be  curious  to  hear 
the  English  minister  address  the  people  on  the  subject, 
and  thus  describe  the  advantages :  "  People  of  Eng-. 
land,  rejoice !  Your  present  burthens  are  but  light— 
you  pay  but  few  taxes — your  national  debt  only  amounts 
to  four  or  live  hundred  millions  sterling,  the  interest  of 
which  is  not  more  than  eighteen  millions  a  year — dnd 
your  annual  expences  are  not  above  seventy  millions. 
Rejoice  then,  people  of  England  !  for  I  will  tell  you 
what  will  lighten  your  burthens.  You  will  have  the 
happiness,  the  glory,  the  magnanimity,  of  bearing 
with  the  load  of  England  that  of  Ireland  also."  Such 
an  argument  (he  thought)  would  not  have  the  least 
weight  with  any  rational  man  in  Ireland.  It  appeared, 
indeed,  that  Ireland,  for  twenty  years,  would  defray 
only  a  seventh  part  of  the  general  expenditure  of  the 
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empire;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  her  pro- 
portion might  be  indefinitely  Increased,  as  she  would 
then  be  taxed  at  the  discretion  of  the  united  parliament. 
If  she  should  obtain  considerable  relief,  however,  in 
point  of  finance,  would  she  put  such  benefits  in  oppo- 
sition to  her  liberties,  or  barter  her  independence  for 
pecuniary  gratifications  ? 

On  the  subject  of  commerce,  he  contended,  that  the 
boasted  encouragement  given  by  England  to  the  linen 
trade  of  Ireland  could  not  be  deemed  an  act  of  great 
liberality,  as  die  Irish  derived  it  from  the  surrender  of 
their  woollen  manufacture,  and  from  the  consideration 
of  mutual  benefit;  that  the  promised  advantages- did 
not  require  the  accompaniment  of  an  union  ;  and 
that  the  menace  of  commercial  hostility,  consequent  on 
the  rejection  of  the  offer,  would  be  more  injurious  to 
England  than  to  Ireland. 

On  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  *  the  reasoning 
of  the  noble  lord  was  somewhat  extraordinary,'  as  he 
had  spoken  of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  which  the 
Irish  would  derive  from  finding  their  church  the  same 
with  that  of  England.  *  Is  not  that  the  case  at  pre- 
sent ?*  Mr.  Ponsonby  asked — *  I  can  see  no  diflerence 
between  the  churches,  except  in  the  test  law.  But  it 
seems  that  sameness  is  nothing  without  identity— an 
identity  which  will  leave  us  no  Irish  church,  and  will 
transform  our  Irish  into  English  bishops.  Will  die 
catholics  be  gratified  by  this  identity,  or  will  it  make 
the  various  descriptions  of  protestant  dissenters  more 
satisfied  ?' 

The  idea  of  sending  four  prelates  by  rotation  to  the 
imperial  legislature  appeared  to  him  to  be  ridiculous ; 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  new  scheme  of  parliamentary 
representation  seemed  more  absurd  than  judicious,  more 
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disgraceful  than  honorable.  The  promise  of  making 
compensation  to  individuals  for  the  close  boroughs 
which  would  cease  to  send  members  to  parliament,  he 
stigmatised  as  an  avowal  of  the  existence  of  a  profli- 
gate system,  invasive  of  the  constitutional  rights  of- 
the  people.  Such  a  declaration  tended  to  invalidate  the 
competency  of  parliament,  by  proving  the  extent  of 
that  influence  which  prevented  the  house  of  commons 
from  speaking  the  sense  of  the  people.  *  What  a 
comprehensive  system  of  corruption  !'  he  exclaimed — 
*  the  peers  are  to  be  purchased  with  a  life  privilege — the 
bishops  are  to  be  rotated,  that  the  minister  may  have 
all  the  influence  of  the  church — and  two-thirds  of  the 
commons  are  declared  to  be  a  mere  purchaseable  com- 
modity 1* 

He  then  summed  up  the  effects  of  the  union  in  these 
terms.  *  Your  peerage  is  to  be  disgraced — y  our  commons, 
purchased — no  additional  advantage  in  commerce—for 
twenty  years  a  little  saving  in  contribution — but,  if  the 
cabinet  of  England  think  that  we  contribute  more  than 
we  should,  why  not  correct  that  extravagance  now  ? 
If  any  thing  should  be  conceded  in  the  way  of  trade, 
why  is  it  not  conceded  now  ?  Are  any  of  those  benefits 
incompatible  with  our  present  state  ?  No — but  the  mi- 
nister wants  to  carry  his  union ;  and  no  favor,  how- 
ever trifling,  can  be  yielded  to  us,  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  purchase  it  with  the  existence  of  parliament  and 
the  liberties  of  the  country.' 

A  short  speech  of  censure  from  sir  John  Parnell  was 
succeeded  by  a  long  one  from  Mr.  Dobbs,  who,  after  a 
detail  of  the  proceedings  of  1782,  in  which  he  labored 
to  establish  the  finality  of  the  settlement,  deprecated  an 
union  as  not  merely  disadvantageous  but  ruinous  to  Ire- 
land.    If  the  treaty  should  stipulate  every  advantage  to 
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Ireland  that  she  could  desire,  he  declared  that  he  would 
reject  it,  because  there  would  be  no  security  for  its  ob- 
servance.    From  the  instant  of  its  enactment,  the  Irish 
would  be  under  the  absolute  power  of  a  British  minister 
and  a  British  parliament.     Their  representatives  would 
become  the  devoted  followers  of  the  minister,  and  in 
return  would  be  rewarded  with  the  patrpnage  of  their 
country.     They  would  be  at  once  the  bane  of  Ireland, 
.arid  the  ready  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  premier 
to  destroy  the  little  which  he  had  left  of  the  English 
constitution.     The  emigration  of  the  nobles  and  gen- 
try  would  entail  poverty   on  the  country;   industry 
would  be  checked,  and  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
people  prevented  or  retarded ;  the  attachment  of  the 
tenants  to  their  landlords  would  decline ;  and  such  dis- 
content would  arise,  as  might  induce  the  government  to, 
establish  martial  law  for  the  restraint  of  sedition.  Dread- 
ing these  effects,  he  earnestly  exhorted  the  minister  to 
banish  the  odious  scheme  from  his  mind,  and  solemnly 
besought  the  Almighty  to  enlighten  the  understandings 
and  touch  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  prejudiced  in 
its  favor.     He  at  length  consoled  himself  with  reflect- 
ing, that  it  could  never  pass  into  an  operative  law. 
*  The  fate  of  nations,'  he  said,  *  is  not  in  the  hands  of 
man.     It  is  not  the  will  of  a  British  minister  that  can 
rob  Ireland  of  her  newly-acquired  rights.-~I  proclaim 
it  to  the  two  nations,  that  the  independence  of  Ireland 
is  written  in  the  immutable  records  of  heaven/ 

Colonel  Vereker  termed  the  union  a  most  detestable 
and  ruinous  measure ;  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Ogle  con  - 
demned  it  with  less  acrimony  ;  sir  John  Blaquiere  re- 
newed his  efforts  in  its  defence ;  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr, 
Ormsby  were  also  its  strenuous  advocates. 

Mr.  John  Claudius  Beresford  denied  that  the 
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greater  part  of  the  property  in  the  kingdom  favored 
the  union.     Such  a  conclusion  could  not  be  drawn 
from  the  addresses  which  had  been  presented,  while  st> 
many  petitions  proved  the  contrary.     On  the  subject 
t>f  the  letters  missive^  lie  said,  that  *  he  saw  nothing 
very  strange  in  such  endeavours  to  procure  the  teal 
sense  of  the  country,    when    so  many  extraordinary 
means  had  been  used  to  procure  an  apparent  one.* 
With  regard  to  the  inconveniences  which  were  appre- 
hended from  political  differences  between   the  parlia- 
ments,  he  observed,  that  some  might  be  felt  by  Eng- 
land, but  none  by  Ireland.   The  people  did  not  wish  to 
part  with  the  legitimate  guardians  of  their  dearest  rights 
and  interests!  for  the  sake  of  remedying  a  few  incon-. 
.  venienees  which   England  might  Suffer  from  the  m* 
dependence  of  the  Irish  parliament;     Ireland  had  been 
described  as  a  colony ;  but  ft  was  better  that"  it  should 
have  the  appearance  of  a  colony,  attd  <enjoy  its  present 
freedom,  than  that,  under  the  form  t>f  an  united  king- 
dom, it  should  suffer  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  colony. 
It  was  said,  that  all  jealousies  would  be  extinguished 
by  the  union;  but  this  he  did  not  believe;  for  Eng- 
land had  sometimes  treated  the  Scots,  since  the  coali- 
tion of  the  British  kingdoms,  with  commercial  illibe- 
rality. — After  some  inconclusive  objections  to  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  secretary,  he  spoke  of  the  affairs 
of  the  church.     He  admitted,  that  the  establishment 
would  be  endangered  by  the  emancipation  of  the  ca- 
tholics while  Ireland  should  continue  to  have  a  separate 
parliament ;  but,  in  the  event  of  an  union,  he  said,  he 
would  promote  the  grant  of  the  concessions  which  they 
desired. 

Mr.  Burrowes  declared,  that  his  opposition  to  the 
progress  of  the  measure  did  not  arise  from  the  peculiar 
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tltmerit  of  the  plan  now  developed,  but  from  his  un-  s 
'Willingness  to  surrender  the  constitution  of  the  realm 
Upon  any  terms  whatever,  of  to  transfer  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state  to  a  country  divided  from  Ireland 
by  boundaries  which  could  not  be  removed,  and  by 
feelings  which  could  riot  be  extinguished.  *  If  an 
union  'should  pass,'  he  said,  *  as  an  Irishman  I  shall 
be  indifferent  how  many  or  how  few  deputies  shall  be 
sent  from  this  emasculated  country.  As  long  as  the 
parliament  legislating  for  Ireland  shall  exist  in  the 
bosom  of  a  distinct  country,  as  long  as  a  rival  feeling 
shall  actuate  the  heart  of  that  country*— that  is,  as 
long  as  the  heart  of  man  shall  beat — this  nation,  de- 
prived of  its  domestic  parliament,  will  be  the  prostrate 
victim  of  British  prejudice  and  oppression.  This  is 
sound  theory ;  this  is  true  history/  He  was  fully 
sensible,  he  added,  of  the  value  of  British  connexion  ; 
but  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  compatible  with  Irish 
independence  ;  and,  as  long  as  he  should  exist,  he  would 
defend  those  inestimable  co-operating  blessings  with 
equal  energy :  no  projecting  jacobin,  or  projecting  mi- 
nister* should  ever  compel  him  to  make  a  rash  choice 
between  them. 

To  the  allegation,  that  the  settlement  of  1782  was 
not  intended  to  preclude  a  reform  or  improvement 
of  the  Hibernian  constitution,  but  was  merely  final  in 
the  abolition  of  British  supremacy,  he  replied,  that 
the  present  measure  would  be  contrary  to  the  idea  of 
reform,  as  it  would  thwart  the  only  view  of  those 
senators  by  whom  a  reform  had  ever  been  proposed,  by 
rendering  that  house  much  less  accessible  to  popular 
influence  and  sympathy  ;  ad  that  it  would  establish 
British  supremacy  in  a  more  proud  and  uncontrolled 
state.     Even  the  constitution  which  the  Irish  enjoyed 
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before,  that  memorable  aera,  that  proudest  period  of 
their  history,  was  preferable,  he  said,  to  the  new 
scheme,  as  a  check  to  the  domineering  authority  of 
Britain ;  and  therefore,  if  the  existing  constitution 
should  be  demolished,  he  would  recommend  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  former  system,  rather  than  such  an 
union  as  would  '  turn  the  genius  of  the  Irish  constitu- 
tion adrift,  naked  and  unhoused,  in  these  stormy 
and  perilous  times,  to  take  refuge  in  the  cottage  of 
the  peasant  or  the  garret  of  the  manufacturer.'  On 
another  gwund  he  deprecated  the  measure,  conceiving 
that  it  portended  danger  to  the  British  constitution,  from 
the  additional  influence  which  the  introduction  of  the 
Irish  members  would  give  to  the  crown. 

The  competency  of  the  parliament  for  the  adoption 
of  a  change  so  momentous  he  was  inclined  to  deny, 
as  he  could  not  suppose  that  temporary  trustees  had  the 
least  right  to  transfer  the  object  of  their  trust  for  ever, 
without  the  consent  of  those  through  whom  and  for 
whom  they  held  and  exercised  it.  The  affirmative  side 
of  this  question,  he  said,  was  built  upon  a  confusion 
of  right  with  power.  If  this  parliament  should  be 
deemed  competent,  the  succeeding  legislature  would 
be  equally  competent  to  the  abrogation  or  the  change 
of  any  of  the  articles ;  and  whatever  might  be  said 
of  public  faith,  the  adherence  to  the  terms  would 
depend  on  the  feelings  of  a  rival  nation  or  the  con- 
science of  a  British  minister. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  times, 
the  means  used  by  the  promoters  of  the  union,  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  public,'  he  declared  himself  hostile 
to  the  scheme  on  each  of  those  grounds.  An  ambi« 
tious  and  unfeeling  minister  might  think  .the  time  op- 
portune for  a  great  innovation,  because  a  numerous 
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British  army  remained  in  the  country,  and  because  the 
people  were  nearly  exhausted^by  an  agonising  conflict, 
Qr  checked  in  their  efforts  of  resistance  by  domestic 
discord.  This  might  be  an  opportunity  '  for  rifling  a 
nation  of  her  honor  and  independence :'  but  an  union 
thus  formed  would  not  be  permanent  or  substantial :  to 
ensure  mutual  prosperity,  it  must  be  concluded'  in  a 
time  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  The  means,  he  added, 
were  not  the  most  justifiable. ,  The  parliament  could 
not  be  said  to  exercise  an  unbiassed  judgement,  though 
he  would  not  particularise  the  means  by  which  it  had 
been  influenced.  With  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  it  was  clear,  he  said,  that  the  general  voice  was 
strongly  adverse  to  the  measure.  The  detestation  of  it 
was  strikingly  apparent  in  every  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom* and  among  all  classes  of  people.  T^ his  display  of 
the  national  sentiment  was  an  awful  warning,  inter- 
posed by  the  benignity  of  Providence  between-  the  rash  % 
projects  of  ministers  and  the  irreparable  mischief. — He 
finally  prayed,  that  God  would  avert  the  storm,  and 
save  the  nation. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  after  an  exordium  in  which  he 
disclaimed  all  party  connexion,  discussed  some  points 
connected  with  the  measure.  He  did  not  object  to  it 
as  an  innovation ;  for  he  was  sensible  of  the  beneficial 
result  of  the  Revolution,  and  other  transactions  which 
might  be  deemed  innovations.  The  settlement  of  178s 
was  among  these  innovations  ;  and  he  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  it  was  intended  to  be  final ;  but  he  by  no 
means  considered  it  as  perfect.  That  the  legislature 
was  as  competent  to  the  enactment  of  an  unjon  as  it 
was  to  the  formation  of  that  settlement,  he  firmly  be- 
lieved, though  some  would  perhaps  reply,  that  the  par- 
liament may  negotiate  for  what  will  be  advantageous, 
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but  that  it  cannot  surrender  the  rights  or  liberties  of 
the  people.  To  render  ibis  argument  applicable,  it 
must  be  proved  that  an  union  would  involve  such  a 
surrender ;  but  this  was  not  a  point  of  easy  demon- 
stration. 

That  the  addition  of  one  hundred  Irish  members  to 
the  British  house  of  commons  would  render  that  as- 
sembly more  dependent  on  the  crown,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  admk.  The  members  chosen  for  counties' 
and  cities  were  allowed  to  be  the  most  independent 
and  the  least  liable  to  corruption.  At  present,  in  the 
Irish  house  of  commons,  the  representatives  for  coun- 
ties and  cities  did  not  form  a  third ;  and,  in  Great* 
Britain,  they  were  about  that  proportion ;  but,  in 
the  united  parliament,  they  would  amount  to  four- 
ninths.  By  this  addition,  he  said,  an  opportunity  of 
reform  would  be  afforded :  one  hundred  members  for 
English  boroughs  might  be  dismissed  ;  and  the  British 
minister,  fulfilling  the  wish  of  his  father,  might  thus 
infuse  into  the  veins  of  the  constitution  more  pure 
blood  than  that  which  would  be  drawn  out. 

On  the  topic  of  absence,  he  remarked,  that  the 
want  of  constant  residence  would  not  prevent  a  man 
from  attending  to  the  interests  of  his  property  or  his 
country  i  and,  indeed,  lie  did  not  find  that  the  resi- 
dence of  great  landholders  on  their  estates  proved  so 
beneficial  as  many  imagined.  Besides,  k  ought  to  be 
considered,  that  all  the  improvements  in  Ireland  had 
been  introduced  by  individuals  who  had  been  temporary 
absentees.  The  capital;  he  allowed,  would  lose  one 
source  of  traffic  by  the  absence  of  the  parliament ;  but 
increased  habits  of  parsimony,  and  attention  to  general 
trade,  would  probably  balance  the  loss. 

The  distance  of  the  representatives  from  control  had* 
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been  mentioned  as  an  objection ;  but,  he .  thought, 
they  would  be  more  liable  to  control ;  for,  if  they 
should  accept  places,  they  must  vacate  their  seats,  and 
there  would  always  be  some  popular  candidate  at 
home,  ready  to  supplant  them.  The  distance  in  this 
case  would  be  favorable  to  the  people,  by  weakening 
the  force  of  aristocratic  influence  in  elections. 

After  other  incidental  remarks,  he  represented  reli- 
gious feuds  as  the  most  urgent  causes  of  the  necessity 
of  an  union.  The  popery  of  the  present  time,  indeed, 
was  an  object  of  little  terror,  in  comparison  with  its 
state  in  former  ages  ;  and  it  would  gradually  give  way 
to  the  light  of  reason :  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  vio- 
lence of  dissension  required  the  force  of  England  to 
restrain  it.  By  shutting  out  all  hope  of  supremacy  on 
one  hand,  and  by  allaying  all  fear  of  it  on  the  other, 
a  consolidation  of  the  realms  would  promote  a  better 
spirit  between  the  contending  parties. 

But,  while  he  wished  for  an  union,  he  did  not  alto- 
gether approve  the  plan  now  recommended.  It  would 
leave  grounds  of  jealousy  and  altercation,  and  would 
not  involve  the  complete  identity  of  interest  requisite 
for  the  stability  of  such  a  measure.  He  also  thought 
it  improper  to  urge  the  scheme,  unless  it  should  appear 
to  be  desired  by  the  sober  and  impartial  majority  of  the 
nation  ;  and,  while  seventy  boroughs  were  allowed  to 
be  saleable  commodities,  for  which  the  public  money 
was  to  be  given,  he  not  only  deemed  it  impossible  to 
collect  the  genuine  sense  of  the  nation  in  that  house, 
but  could  not  conscientiously  supp&rt  a  scheme  attended 
with  this  avowed  corruption. 

The  two  next  speeches  were  those  of  Mr.  Mac- 
jClelAnd  and  Mr.  Tighe.  The  former  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  the  present  independence  of  Ireland ;  af- 
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firmed  that  national  and  commercial  jealousies  were 
necessarily  incident  to  the  existing  connexion  between 
die  countries ;  and  recommended  an  union,  as  tending 
to  combine  real  independence  with  wealth  and  prospe- 
rity,     The  latter  accused  lord  Castlereagh  of  having 
argued  upon  two  assumptions  which   he  could  not 
prove.     One  was,  that  the  opinion  of  the  nation  was 
in  favor  of  the  measure  ;  the  other,  that  Ireland  could 
be  adequately  and  fairly  represented  in  an  united  parlia- 
ment.   According  to  Mr.  Tighe,  the  sense  of  the  na- 
tion was  decidedly  against  the  scheme ;  and  the  absolute 
or  virtual  exclusion  of  die  whole  body  of  presbyterians, 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  gentry,  the  lawyers,  and  the 
merchants,  would  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the 
second   object.     He  also  charged  the  unionists  with 
having  had  recourse  to  the  dishonorable  arts  of  corrup- 
tion and  intimidation,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  un- 
constitutional scheme. 

Mr.  Smith  denied  that  the  union  would  annihilate 
the  liberties  or  the  constitution  of  Ireland,  and  asserted 
tha$  the  greater  part  of  the  property  and  intelligence  of 
the  country  justly  considered  the  measure  in  an  oppo* 
site  point  of  view. 

Mr,  J.  M.  O'Donel  reprobated  die  scheme  with 
great  warmth,  and  inveighed  against  the  apostates  and 
traitors  who  aimed  at  the  ruin  of  their  country.  Even 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  he  said,  was  highly  in- 
sulting to  the  electors  and  disgraceful  to  the  nation.  No 
parliament,  except  one  chosen  for  the  purpose,  could 
be  competent  to  the  decision. 

This  speaker  took  occasion  to  animadvert  on  the 
attorney-general's  assertion,  that  Molyneux  had  re- 
commended a  legislative  union.  Having  read  that  au- 
thor's work  *  with  much  care,'  Mr,  Q'Donel  declared, 
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that  it  did  not  contain  a  sentence  which  could  support 
such  an  assertion. 

Mr.  Serjeant  StanIey  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
Ireland,  far  from  surrendering  her  constitution  on  the 
accomplishment  of  an  union,  would  acquire  real  inde- 
pendence and  dignity ;  that  the  measure  was  necessary  for 
ensuring  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  and 
that  the  parliament  was  fully  competent  to  its  execution. 

Mr.  Grattan,  though  he  had1  sufficiently  evinced 
in  the  preceding  debate  his  hostility  to  the  union,  now 
assailed  it  with  undiminished  vigor.  Its  chief  advocate, 
he  said,  seemed  to  '  propose  a  counter-revolution,  as 
if  he  were  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  depose  the  house  of 
Hanover,  and  re-establish  that  of  Stuart :  he  proposed 
to  restore  the  domination  of  the  British  parliament 
which  abdicated  Ireland,  and  to  depose  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment that  saved  her;  grounding  the  proposition  on  the 
opportunity,  the  weakness,  the  divisions,  and  the  mar- 
tial law  of  the  'country,  but  concealing  those  grounds 
because  a  disclosure  of  them  would  display  the  real 
character  and  perfidy  of  the  measure,  and  professing 
to  introduce  it  on  another  ground — namely,  the  wishes 
pf  the  country,  as  mis-stated  and  misrepresented  by  the 
Servants  of  the  crown/  In  this  proposition,  the  mi- 
nister had  gigantic  difficulties  to  encounter.  It  was 
incumbent  upon  him  to  explain  away  the  tyrannical 
acts  of  a  century ;  to  apologise  for  the  lawless  and  op- 
pressive proceedings  of  England,  for  a  system  which 
had  counteracted  the  kindness  of  Providence  towards 
Ireland,  and  had  kept  her  in  a  state  of  thraldom  and 
misery ;  to  prove  that  the  British  parliament  had  under- 
gone a  great  change  of  disposition  ;  to  disprove  two 
consequences  which  were  portended  by  the  odium  of 
the  union  and  the  increased  expences  of  the  empire— 
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namely,  a  military  government  for  a  considerable  rime, 
and,  at  no  very  distant  period,  an  augmentation  of 
taxes ;'  to  deny  or  dispute  the  growth  of  the  prospe- 
rity of  Ireland  under  the  maternal  wing  of  her  own  par- 
liament ;  ro  controvert  the  sufficiency  of  that  legisla- 
ture for  imperial  purposes  or  commercial  objects,  though 
facts  were  against  him ;  and  to  explode  or  recall  his  re* 
peated  declarations  in  its  favor.  In  short,  he  had  to  prove 
many  points  which  he  could  by  no  means  demonstrate, 
and  to  disprove  many  which  might  be  forcibly  main- 
tained against  him. 

The  minister's  pretence  was,  that  jacobinism  grew 
out  of  the  Irish  constitution  ;  but,  said  Mr.  Grattan,  it 
was  a  paradoxical  idea,  that  democracy  should  grow 
from  the  king,  or  the  house  of  lords,  or  the  assembly 
of  the  commons,  in  which  aristocracy  had  no  small 
influence — that  the  excess  should  grow  out  of  the  lenv* 
peratnent.  Even  if  the  popular  branch  of  the  constitution, 
had  been  guilty  of  licentiousness  and  faction,  that 
would  be  a  -very  insufficient  reason  for  destroying  the 
whole  or  any  integral  part  of  the  system.  But,  while 
the  premier  alleged  the  danger  of  jacobinism,  his  plan, 
tended  in  some  measure  to  counter-act  his  argument ; 
for  he  favored  democracy  by  treating  the  higher  Order* 
as  incapable  of  legislating  for  their  country. 

In  maintaining  the  competence  of  parliament  to  agree 
to  an  union,  the  advocates  of  the  measure*  in  Mr. 
Grattan's  opinion,  had  gone  too  far,  as  the  assent  to  it 
would  involve  3  surrender  of  the  constitution  ;  an  act 
which,  without  the  authority  of  the  people,  would  be 
a  breach  of  trust.  *  Parliament,'  he  said,  *  is  not  th* 
proprietor,  but  the  trustee  ;  and  the  people  the  proprie- 
tor, not  the  property.  Parliament  is  called  to  make 
Jaws?  not  to  elect  law-makers:  it  is  in  no  branch  a 
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body  of  electors,  but  of  delegates  in  one  branch,  as- 
sembled to  exfercise  parliamentary  functions,  not  to 
choose  or  substitute  another  parliament  for  the  dis- 
charge of  its  own  duty.'  This,  he  added,  was  the 
doctrine  of  Hooker,  Locke,  and  (by  implication  or 
analogy)  of  Grotius  :  it  was  also  that*  of  the  convention 
of  England  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  ;  and  the  au- 
thority of  Bolingbrofceanc}  of  Junius  might.be  adduced 
In  its  support.  Mr*  Pitt,  however,  thought  differently, 
without  assigning  any  reason  for  his  opinion,  *  He  who 
denied  the  right  of  France  to  alter  her  government, 
maintains  the  omnipotence  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
to  annul  her  constitution.' 

After  some  other  remarks  on  the  question  of  compe-t 
tence,  Mr.  Grattan  affirmed,  that  the  alleged  object  of 
the  union,  namely,  the*  identification  of  the  two  na-? 
jtions,  would  not  be  secured  by.  the  plan.  It  would  not 
produce  an  identity  of  people,  establishments,  revenue, 
commerce,  or  interests.  The  present  constitution 
might  be  said  to  include  nearly  an  equal  trade  and  an 
equal  liberty  ;  but  the  union  would  be  a  tax  and  a 
drawback  upon  that  trade  and  that  liberty. — He  then, 
urged  the  very  serious  importance  of  the  question, 
*  It  is  not  now  such  as  formerly  occupied  your  atten- 
tion— not  old  PoynTngs,  not  peculation,  not'  an  em? 
bargo,  not  a  catholio  bill,  not  a  reform  bill — it  is  your 
being — it  is  more,  it  is  your  life  to  come — whether 
you  will  go  to  the  tomb  of  Charlemont  and  the  volun- 
teers, and  erase  his  epitaph,  or  whether  your  children 
shall  go  to  your  graves,  saying,  "  A  venal,  a  military 
court  attacked  the  liberties  of  the  Irish,  and  here  lie 
the  bones  of  the  honorable  men  who  saved  their  coun- 
try." Such  an  epitaph  is  a  nobility  which  the  king 
cannot  give  to  his  slaves ;  it  is  a  glory  which  the  crown 
cannot  give  to  the  king.' 

A  sh<jr£ 
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A  short  reply  was  made  by  Mr.  Corry  to  some  of 
the  observations  which  had  occurred  in  the  debate.  He 
defended  the  competence  of  parliament  by  arguing,  that 
in  every  constitution  a  power  must  subsist  for  the 
correction  of  the  evils  incident  to  human  policy  ;  that 
this  must  be  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  ;  and  that 
in  our  constitution  the  parliament  had  this  remedial 
authority,  because  the  exercise  of  it  by  the  people  at 
Urge  was  impracticable.  That  a  social  compact  para- 
mount to  the  constitution  really  existed,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve ;  and  the  propagators  of  such  a  notion,  he  said, 
ought  to  state  when  or  by  whom  the  agreement  was 
adjusted,  where  it  was  deposited  or  recorded,  and  by 
what  means  and  on  what  occasions  it  was  to  supersede 
the  authority  of  parliament. — In  the  case  of  the  Scotish 
union,  he,  contended  that  no  special  authority  had  been 
given  to  the  northern  parliament,  and  that  it  was  fully 
competent  without  it.  He  offered  remarks,  not  very 
important,  on  other  points  of  dispute. 

Dr.  Duigenan  took  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  the  subject.  After  treating  of  the  natural  connexion 
between  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  he  proceeded  to  a 
survey  of  the  political  connexion  of  the  two  realms, 
according  to  the  settlement  of  the  year  1782.  Having 
mentioned  soVne  circumstances  which  militated  against 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  legislature  under  that 
arrangement,  he  treated  the  question  respecting  its  in- 
tended finality  as  totally  immaterial,  and  affirmed  that 
the  proper  object  of  discussion  was,  whether  it  was 
such  a  settlement  as  tended  to  secure  the  perpetual  con- 
nexion of  the  kingdoms.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  far 
from  having  that  tendency.  ,  It  involved  various  badges 
of  dependence,  and  contained  within  itself  '  a  mine 
of  combustibles,  which,  one  day  or  other,  would  be 
sprung/  to  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  country. 

Not 
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Not  only  on  questions  of  imperial  concern,  but  on 
points   of  commerce  and  ordinary  intercourse,   there 
were  constant  sources  of  discontent,   animosity,  and 
disunion.     The  existing  connexion   might  rather  be 
called  a  faithless  truce,  infida  induci*,  than  a1  state  of 
harmony  and  peace.     It  was  even  weaker  than  a  fede- 
ral union,  as  it  had  no  general  or  common  assembly  to 
support  it ;  and  it  could  never  be  maintained  but  by  the 
decided  superiority  of  one  of  the  states  in  strength  and 
opulence ;  a  superiority  which  would  not  prevent  the 
frequent  and  violent  struggles  of  the  other  state.    The 
imperfection  of  this  settlement  rendering  new  arrange- 
ments necessary,  an  incorporating  union,  he  said,  was 
{the  most  advisable  of   all   measures.  -   That  such  a 
procedure  would  destroy  that  degree  of  independence 
which  Ireland  noW  enjoyed,  he  could  not  admit ;  for 
she  would  enjoy  equal  independence  with  Great-Bri- 
tain ;  both  countries  would  form  one  consolidated  in- 
dependent empire.     That  the  superior  number  of  Bri- 
tish members   in    the   imperial  parliament,  though  it 
might  give  them  the  power  of  oppressing  Ireland,  would 
ever  be  so  employed,  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself 
to  believe,  as  acts  of  that  kind  would  not  only  be  re- 
pugnant to  justice  but  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of 
those  who  should  thus  violate  the  terms  of  the  union. 
The  opinion  of  Mr.  Foster,(  that  the  trade  of  Ireland 
would  not  be  augmented  by  an  union,  he  also  contro- 
verted.    He  denied  that  any  injury  would  arise  from 
the  increase  of  absentees,  except  such  as  would  be 
much  more  than  compensated  by  the  numerous  advan- 
tages which  might  be  expected  from  the  scheme.     He 
ihen  examined  the  objection  to  the  competency  of  the 
parliament,  and  pronounced  it  invalid.    After  other  dis- 
cussions, he  deprecated  a  rejection  which  might  encou- 
rage 
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rage  the  views  of  jacobin  traitors,  and  ruin  the  coon- 
try;  and  he  strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  the  measure, 
as  die  sure  pledge  of  national  happiness,  prosperity, 
and  security. 

Mr.  Saurin  asserted  the  existence  of  a  compact 
1>erween  the  government  and  the  people.  It  was  to  be 
found,  he  said,  in  the  heart  of  every  honest  senator ; 
and  he  trusted  that  every  member  would  reflect  on  the 
duties  involved  in  such  a  compact  before  he  should  give 
his  vote  on  the  present  question.  The  functions  and 
authority  of  parliament  ought  not  to  be  transferred  to 
another  country,  without  the  sanction  of  a  full  and 
ascertained  majority  of  the  people.  The  trustees  of 
power  had  no  right  of  themselves  to  destroy  that  which 
they  were  delegated  to  preserve. 

Colonel  Fitzgerald  supported  the  competence  of  par- 
liament to  the  enactment  of  an  union,  and  referred 
to  English  history  for  an  exemplification  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  measure ;  and  other  gentlemen 
argued  on  the  same  side  before  the  wearied  members 
called  for  a  division. 

The  number  of  ministerial  votes  proved  on  this 
occasion  to  be  15$,  and  the  suffrages  of  the  anti- 
unionists  amounted  to  115.  In  returning  from  the 
house  to  their  respective  hqrnes,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers were  insulted  by  the  populate  for  supporting  the 
union  ;  but  no  mischief  ensued.  The  dread  of  per- 
sonal injury,  however,  induced  the  courtiers  to  apply 
to  the  vice-roy  for  protection ;  and,  at  the  next  meeting, 
a  body  of  cavalry  appeared  for  the  preservation  qf 
peace  and  order,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  enemies  of 
rjailifary  government. 

€HAP. 
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F  we  consider  the  number  of  placemen  and  other 
influenced  members,  who  voted  at  the  last  division, 
the  cabinet  had  little  cause  for  real  or  honorable  tri- 
umph, as  the  majority  could  not  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
give  full  sanction  to  the  scheme  in  a  moral  or  conscien- 
tious  point  of  view.  Though  we  are  friendly  to  the  mea- 
sure itself,  we  cannot  applaud  the  perseverance  of  those 
who  resolved  to  carry  it  into  effect  against  the  sense  of 
the  independent  part  pf  the  house  of  commons  ;  for,  of 
the  opposition  of  a  real  majority  of  uninfluenced  sena- 
tors, no  doubt  could  be  entertained  by  any  man  of 
sense  or  reflexion,  who  knew  the  predicament  and 
constitution  of  that  assembly.  The  court,  however, 
satisfied  with  the  late  majority,  eagerly  prosecuted  the 
scheme ;  and  the  lord-chancellor  Clare  was  requested 
to  recommend  it  to  the  peers  with  all  the  force  of  hi* 
manly  eloquence. 

The  earl,  having  studied  the  subject  with  great  at- 
tention, prepared  to  submit  it  to  the  house  (on  the  ioth. 
of  February)  *  in  all  its  various  and  important  views 
and  bearings.'  From  a  close  observation  of  what  had 
passed  in  Ireland  for  the  last  twenty  years,  he  was 
satisfied  in  his  judgement  and  conscience  that  the  ex- 
istence of  her  independent  parliament  had  gradually  led 
lo  her  recent  complicated  and  bitter  calamities,  and 
that  nothing  but  an  incorporate  union  with  Great- 
Britain  could  save  the  sister  realm  from  ruin.     In  every 
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communication  which  he  had  had  with  the  king's 
ministers  on  Irish  affairs  for  the  last  seven  years,  he 
had  uniformly  and  distinctly  enforced  the  necessity  of 
such  a  measure,  as  the  last  resource  for  securing  Ire- 
land to  the  British  crown.  His  persuasions,  however, 
were  fruitless,  till  the  late  rebellion  roused  British  mi- 
nisters and  the  British  nation  to  a  sense  of  their  com* 
roon  danger. 

From  these  introductory  remarks  he  proceeded  to 
trace  the  connexion  which  had  subsisted  for  more  than 
six  centuries  between'  Ireland  and  England.     He  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  inquire  whether  it  originated 
in    conquest,  as   English  lawyers  and  historians  had 
confidently  affirmed,  or,   as   the  Irish   asserted  with 
equal  confidence,  in  a  federal  compact  of  some  of  their 
chiefs  with  the  king  of  England.     But  it  seemed  to 
him  indisputable,  that,  before  the  connexion,  Ireland 
never  enjoyed  a  state  of  domestic  security,  or  a  govern- 
ment or  constitution  capable  of  shielding  her  inhabi- 
tants from   injury  in   their  persons  or  property.     It 
might  be  supposed  that. the  conquest  of  the  country  was 
the  object  of  the  English  monarch,  but  that  his  em- 
barrassments on  the  continent  disabled  him  from  effect- 
ing it,  the  first  English  settlements  in  the  island  hav- 
ing been  merely  colonial.     During  several  reigns  the 
colony  was  left  to  thrive  by  its  own  strength  and  re- 
sources, with*  no  other  reinforcement  than  the  occa- 
sional arrival  of  new  British  adventurers.     For  some 
centuries  the  English  pale  was  not  pushed  beyond  its 
original  limits ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  the  eighth  Henry, 
it  did  not  comprehend  above  four  shires.     It  was  the 
early  policy  of  the  English  government  to  discourage 
all  connexion  of  the  colony  with  the  native  Irish  ;  and 
the  statute  of  Kilkenny  enacted  rigorous  prohibitions  of 
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marriage,  intercourse,  or  communion  of  law  between 
them.     This  act  was  a  declaration  of  war,  not  only 
against  the  Irish,  but  against  every  person  of  English 
blood  who  had  settled  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pale 
and  had  adopted  any  of  the  laws  or  customs  of  the  na- 
tives.    It  produced,  as   might  have  been  expected,  a 
long  course  of  complicated  contention  and  promiscuous 
warfare ;  anc],  as  Ireland  was  in  this  convulsed  state 
when  the  attempt  was  first  made  to  promulgate  the 
English  statute  law  in  that  country,  it   was  not  sup* 
prising  that  the  attempt  should  prove  abortive.     Under 
the  auspices  of  Henry,    a   formal  treaty  was  made 
with  the  earl  of  Desmond,  for  his  permission  that  the 
English  law  should  be  executed  in  his  territories ;  and 
other  chiefs  agreed  to  admit  the  king's  judges,  on  con- 
dition of  their  observance  of  the  Irish  law.     Perhaps, 
if  these  or  any  other  officers  of  the  crown  had  been 
suffered  to  use   their  endeavours    in   composing  the 
feuds  and  animosities  of  the  Irish  tribes  and  powerful 
lords  of  English  blood,  the  turbulence  of  the  Hiber- 
nian nation  might  gradually  have  subsided,  and  acquis 
esced  in  the  establishment  of  a  rational  and  civilised 
government;  but,  unfortunately,    there  arose  at  that 
time  a  new  schism,  which  proved  the  *  bane  and  pesti- 
lence of  Ireland,  and  rendered  her  a  blank  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.' 

While  the  reformed  religion  recommended  itself  to 
the  English  and  some  other  nations  as  the  result  of  in- 
quiry and  conviction,  its  light  did  not  shine  upon  the 
Irish,  who,  *  enveloped  in  dark  and  impenetrable  ig- 
norance, continued  blindly  devoted  to  the  superstitious 
errors  of  the  Romish  faith.'  Sunk  as  they  were  below 
the  reach  of  curiosity  or  speculation,  it  was  hopeless 
and  impolitic  to  call  upon  them  at  once  to  exchange 

the 
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the  religion  of  their  ancestors  for  new  doctrines  which 
they  could  not  understand.     Henry,  indeed,    did  not 
insist  on  their  compliance  with  the  reformed  system  ; 
but,  under  his  son   Edward,  orders  were  issued  for 
stripping  the  churches  of  the  ensigns  of  superstition, 
and  for  enforcing  the  use  of  the  English  liturgy.     In 
the  rtign  of  Mary,  popery  again  triumphed ;  but,  in 
that  of  Elizabeth,  a  submission  to  the  protestant  creed 
was  commanded   under  severe   penalties.     Such  im- 
politic violence  had  no  other  effect  than  to  promote  a 
'  general  disaffection  to  the  English  government.     As 
Philip  11.  of  Spain  endeavoured,  by  partial  invasions 
of   Ireland,    to   take  advantage    of  this  disaffection, 
Elizabeth  became  sensible  of  the  danger  of  losing  all 
authority  in  that  country,  and  therefore  sent  over  a 
considerable  army,  which  nearly  achieved  the  reduction 
of  the  island.    James  I.  soon  completed  the  conquest ; 
and  under  his  sway  the  English  laws  were  universally 
acknowleged.     Before  the  accession  oT  this    prince, 
Ireland  had  no  regular  government  or  parliamentary 
constitution ;  and  it  was  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  establishments  in  church  and  state.     On  the 
introduction  of  the  protestant  colony  in  his  reign,  the 
old  distinctions  of  native  Irish  and  degenerate  English, 
and  English  of  blood  and  English  of  birth,  were  con- 
signed to  oblivion ;  and  the  schism  of  protestant  and 
papist,  which  the  reformation  had  introduced,  operated 
as  a  permanent  ground  of  contest.     The  new  colonists 
Hvere  deemed  aggressors  and  enemies ;  and  the  religion 
which  they  abhorred  became,  to  their  adversaries,  a 
common  bond  of  union,  and  an  hereditary  pledge  of 
animosity  to  the  British  nation.     Thus,  in  the  modern 
revolutionary  phrase,  the  physical  consequence  of  the 
country  was  arrayed  against  the  English  colony  and 
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the  English  government;    James  was  therefore  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  treating  the  old  inhabitants  as  a 
conquered  people,  and  governing  their  country  as  an 
English  province,  or  of  fortifying  his  protestant  co- 
lony by  investing  it  with  the  artificial  power  of  a  sepa- 
rate government^  which,  on  every  principle  of  self- 
interest  and  self-preservation,   it  was  bound  to  admi- 
nister in  concert  with  England.     The  executive  depart- 
ments being  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
ordinary  royal  prerogative,  he  also  deemed  it  expedient 
to  secure  a  majority  of  the  parliament,  by  the  grant  of 
new  elective  franchises :  but,  though  he  succeeded  in 
this  respect,  the  sessions  were  marked  by  the  bitterness 
of  animosity,    which*    however,    was  allayed  in   the 
following  reign  by  the  *  steady  government  of  Straf- 
ford.*    On  the  removal  of  that  nobleman,  the  old  in- 
habitants* taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  and  distrac- 
tion of  the  government,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion, 
in  which  they  were  joined  by  a  great  number  of  the 
colonists.     The  insurgents  being  at  length  subdued  by 
Cromwell,  he  transplanted  the  descendants  of  the  ori- 
ginal natives  into  the  province   of  Connaught,    and 
gave  their  lands,  as  well  as  the  possessions  of  those 
colonists  who  had  opposed  the  English  parliament,  to 
his  soldiers  and  other  partisans,  who  formed  a  colony 
of  dissenters   of  every  description.     *  Of  these  men 
(said  the  chancellor)  I  speak  with  great  personal  re- 
spect, when  I  state  that  a  very  considerable   portion 
of  the  opulence  and  power  of  Ireland  centres  at  this 
day  in  the  descendants   of  this  motley  collection  of 
English  adventurers.'     The   interests    of   these  sup- 
pressors of  a  dangerous  rebellion  were  not  overlooked 
by  Charles  II.,  with  whom  Monk  probably  adjusted 
terms  in  their  behalf;   but,  though  their  success  re- 
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dounded  essentially  to  the  advantage  of  die  British  ear-* 
pire,  they  were  too  highly  favored  by  the  act  of  set- 
tlement, by  which  7,800,000  acres  of  land  were  as- 
signed to  some  of  them,  or  confirmed  to  oibers,  with 
a  very  small  reserve  to  the  catholic  claimants.  The 
latter  not  meeting  with  success  in  their  efforts  for 
the  restoration  of  James  II.,  the  slender  reliques  of  their 
property  became  the  subject  of  renewed  confiscation, 
which  introduced  into  Ireland  a  new  set  of  adventurers. 

*  It  is  a  very  curious  and  important  speculation  (the 
earl  added)  to  look  back  to  the  forfeitures  of  Ireland 
incurred  in  the  last  century.  The  superficial  contents 
of  the  island  are  calculated  at  1 1,042,682  acres.  Let 
us  now  examine  the  state  of  forfeitures. 

*  In  the  reign  of  James  L  the  whole  of  the  province  of 

Ulster  was  confiscated,  containing       2,836,837  acres. 

Set  out  by  the  court  of  claims  at  7   -      «^  __ 
7        .  £      7,800,000 

the  Restoration  -  3 

Forfeitures  of  1688  -         -         1 ,060,792 

Total    11,697,629 

'  So  tliat  the  whole  of  your  island  lias  been  confis- 
cated, with  the  exception  of  the  estates  of  five  or  six 
old  families  of  English  blood ;  and  no  inconsiderable 
portion  has  been,  confiscated  twice,  or  perhaps  thrice, 
in  the  course  of  a  century.' 

Thus,  he  continued,  three  sets  of  English  adven- 
turers, who  poured  into  Ireland  at  the  termination  of 
three  rebellions,  had  engrossed  the  power  and  acquired 
nearly  the  whole  property  of  the  country.  Confisca- 
tion was  their  common  title  j  and  from  their  first  set- 
dement  they  were  *  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  brooding  over  their  discon- 
tents 
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fcents  in  sullen  indignation.'  The  only  security,  there- 
fore, for  their  physical  existence,  was  the  powerful 
and  commanding  protection  of  Great-Britain.  The 
necessity  of  this  connexion,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  parliament  from  entering  into  occasional  disputes 
with  the  legislature  t}y  which  it  was  protected  ;  but  the 
colonial  leaders  were  too  prudent  to  risque  a  total 
rupture;  and,  in  the  year  1707,  both  houses  became 
so  sensible  of  the  expediency  of  union,  as  to  recom- 
mend to  queen  Anne  an  incorporation  of  the  realms.  Her 
ministers,  satisfied  with  the  Scotish  union,  did  not 
adopt  the  proposal  of  another  ;  and  successive  gover- 
nors found  means,  in  her  reign  and  under  the  sway  of 
the  two  first  princes  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  to  re- 
tain Ireland  in  subjection  without  attempting  to  carry 
the  scheme  into  effect.  In  those  reigns  considerable 
improvements  were  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
kingdom  in  the  useful  arts,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
country  was  gradually  extended.  At  the  same  time  the 
political  consequence  of  the  parliament  increased  ;  and, 
in  the  present  reign,  the  leaders  resolved  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  demanding  a  free  trade  and  an  in- 
dependent constitution.  During  the  American  war,  a 
volunteer  army  was  arrayed  j  and*  in  the  hour  of 
danger  and  calamity,  Great-Britain  was  constrained  to 
acquiesce  in  the  claims  of  Ireland.  While  the  chan- 
cellor complimented  the  volunteers  for  their  forbear* 
ance  of  outrage,  and  for  their  exertions  in  maintaining 
the  internal  peace  of  the  country*  he  said  that  he 
should  never  cease  to  consider,  as  dangerous  and  ill- 
judged  in  the  extreme,  the  appeals  made  to  that  army 
by  the  angry  politicians  of  the  day,  or  to  think  *  that 
they  established  a  precedent  for  rebellion,  which  has 
since  been  followed  up  with  full  success.' 

2  c  2  The 
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The  opinion,  that  '  what  passed  at  that  period  was 
acknowledged  in  both  countries  to  be  a  final  adjustment 
of  all  political  claims  and  controversies  between  them, 
and  a  full  security  for  their  constitutional  connexion/ 
was  combated  by  bis  lordship  with  force  and  effect.  If 
it  were,  he  said,  such  an  adjustment  and  security,  it 
was  achieved  with  a  rapidity  unexampled,  and  by  the 
most  extraordinary  means  that  had  ever  attended  an 
adjustment  of  any  kind  between  two  independent  coun- 
tries. *  The  history  of  this  adjustment  lately  given  ia 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  is  styled  the  father 
of  it,  is- "  that  it  emanated  from  the  armed  con- 
vention assembled  at  Dungannon,  was  approved  at 
county  meetings  of  the  people  armed  and  unarmed,  and 
was  sanctioned  and  registered  by  the  Irish  parliament. '* 
If  this  history  of  our  boasted  constitution  be  well 
founded,  I  have  no  scruple  to  declare,  that  we  cannot 
too  soon  get  rid  of  it.  We  may  very  probably,  if 
this  be  true,  have  a  new  armed  convention,  assembled 
at  Wexford  or  at  Naas,  and  a  new  constitutional 
emanation  from  it,  of  a  government  composed  of  a 
directory  and  two  councils,  or  of  a  consulate  and  tri- 
bunate and  conservative  senate  -y  which,  I  doubt  not, 
some  future  house  of  commons  may  sanction  and  re- 
gister in  either  form.* 

The  earl  then  stated  the  true  history  of  this  adjust- 
ment. On  the  1 6th  of  April,  1782,  in  answer  to  a 
royal  message  relative  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  an  ad- 
dress was  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons,  pro- 
mising an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
content ;  but,  from  the  ardor  of  those  who  could1  not 
brook  delay,  an  amendment  was  quickly  voted,  con- 
taining '  the  whole  of  this  final  adjustment  on  the  part 
of  Ireland/  On  the  6th  of  May,  the  duke  of  Port- 
land, 
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land,   then   viceroy,    advised   the  British   ministry    to 
make  the  desired  concessions,  and  mentioned  the  rea- 
diness of  the  Irish  parliament  to  settle  by  negotiation 
'  the  precise  limits  of  the  independence  required,  the . 
consideration  which  should  be  given  for  the  protection 
expected,  and  the  proportion  which  it  would  be  proper 
to  contribute  towards  the  general  support  of  the  em- 
pire.'    On  the  faith  of  this  representation,  the  British 
parliament  voted,  on  the  17th  of  May,  that  the  ob- 
noxious  act  of  the  6th  year  of  George  L  should  be 
repealed  ;  and,  not  considering  tins  as  a  final  adjustment, 
declared  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  in* 
terest  and  happiness  of  both  kingdoms  to  establish  the 
connexion  on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis.     For  this 
purpose,  a  regular  treaty  was  proposed ;  and  the  duke 
of  Portland  and  his  associates  considered  it  as  being 
in  a  fair  train  of  settlement.     But  *  this  bright  prospect 
of  peace  and  happiness  was  soon  clouded ;'  for,  before 
the  end  of  June,  the  lord -lieutenant  complained,  in  an 
official  letter,  of  an  t  unexpected  change*  in  those  dispo- 
sitions which  had  authorised  him  to  entertain  the  hope 
of  a  solid  connexion,  and  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
that   any  attempt  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
nation  to  the  measure  of  which  he  had  intimated  the 
hope,  would  at  that  moment  be    •  delusive  and  im- 
possible/    For   this  change   the   earl   thus   accounts. 
*  Mr.  Flood  had  started  his  political  curiosity  of  simple 
repeal,     In  the  interval  between  the  time  of  promised 
support  of  a  treaty  for  final  imperial  adjustment,  and 
this  sudden  change  of  disposition  of  which  the  duke  of 
Portland  had  so  much  reason  to  complain,  he  had  con- 
trived  to  turn  the  tide  of  popular  clamor  against  his 
political  rivals ;  and  they  were  alarmed,  lest,    in  the 
discussion  of  the  treaty,  he  might  piay  the  game  against 
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them,  which  they  played  in  1785  against  the  Irish  na- 
tion ;  by  mis-stating  and  misrepresenting  it,  as  a  sur- 
render of  Irish  dignity  and  independence,  and  an  insi- 
dious reclamation  by  the  British  cabinet  of  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  British  parliament.  And  thus 
were  the  peace  and  happiness  of  ages,  the  clear  in- 
terests of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  their  lasting 
connexion,  sacrificed  to  the  timidity  and  jealousy  of 
the  patriot  statesmen  of  1782,  or  rather  to  their  cor- 
rupt love  of  a  flimsy  and  precarious  popularity.  Let 
them  have  grace  now  to  hide  their  heads,  and  not  to 
talk  of  final  adjustment.' 

Before  he  dismissed  this  part  of  the  subject,  his  lord- 
ship  quoted   Mr.  Grattan's   description  of  the   Irish 
house  of  commons,  the  sponsors  of  the  finality  of  the 
adjustment,  and  animadverted  on  that  gentleman's  ac- 
ceptance of  50,000/.  from  an  assembly  which  he  had 
styled  '  a  regal  pandaemonium.'     He  then  referred  to  a 
declaration  of  Mr.  Fox  (in  1785),  asserting  the  neces- 
sity of  making  some  regulations  between  Great-Bri- 
tain and   Ireland,   tending  to  replace  that  power   of 
which  the  Irish,  in  their  struggles  for  independence, 
had  imprudently   insisted  on  the  abolition;  a  power 
which  had  been  sometimes  called  commercial,  at  other 
times  external,  and  frequently  imperial  legislation.  Some 
succedaneum,  Mr.  Fox  thought,  should  be  found  for 
that  power,  as,  *  without  one  general  super-intending 
authority,  to  embrace  the  whole  system  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  empire,'  much  inconvenience  and  confu- 
sion would  take  place. 

€  Here,'  said  the  chancellor,  *  are  damning  proofs  of 
the  falsehood   of  the    assertion,  that  the  transactions 
which  passed  in  1782  were  considered  as  final  between 
Qreat-Britain  and  Ireland.'     But,  even  if  the  adjust- 
ment 
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merit  had  been  deemed  final  by  both  countries,  will 
4  sound  policy  or  common  sense  preclude  a  revision  of 
it,  when  practice  and  experience  have  proved  that  it 
has  sown  the  seeds  of  ceaseless  contention  and  perio- 
dical rebellion  ?' 

To  prove  that  the  existing  connexion  -was  adverse 
to  real  concord  and  harmony,  he  said,  *  Waving  for 
a  moment  the  dignity  and  independence  of  imperial 
Ireland,  let  me  see  how  her  government  in  its  present 
state  of  connexion  with  Great-Britain  must  be  admi- 
nistered. We  admit  the  dependence  of  the  crown  of 
Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ;  but  there  is 
a  distinct  parliament  in  each  country,  exercising  all 
legislative  functions  without  restriction.  The  unity 
and  dependence  of  our  executive  are  unquestioned  j 
but  all  legislative  authority  in  either  country  is  denied 
to  the  other,  not  only  in  municipal  regulations,  but  in 
every  branch  of  imperial  policy,  whether  of  trade  and 
navigation,  of  peace  and  war,  of  revenue,  or  of  the 
executive  government,  when  it  may  happen  to  be 
committed  to  a  regency.  Between  two  countries  equal 
in  power,  such  a  connexion  could  not  subsist  for  one 
hour ;  and  therefore  its  existence  must  depend  upon*  the 
admitted  inferiority  and  marked  subordination  of  one 
of  them.  Ireland  is  that  inferior  country ;  and  call 
her  constitution  independent  or  dignified,  or  by  any 
other  high-sounding  title  in  the  Irish  vocabulary,  hers 
must  be  a  provincial  government,  and  of  the  worst 
description ;  a  government  maintained,  not  by  the 
avowed  exercise  of  legitimate  authority,  but  by  a  per-" 
manent  and  commanding  influence  of  the  English  exer 
cutive  in  the  councils  of  Ireland,  as  a  necessary  sub- 
stitute for  it.  In  the  present  state  of  connexion  be- 
tween Great-Britain  and  Ireland  there  can  be  no  other 
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bond  of  their  union.  If  there  be  not  an  implicit  con- 
currence by  Ireland  in  every  imperial  act  of  the  crown 
which  has  the  sanction  of  the  British  parliament,  and 
in  every  article  of  British  legislation  upon  imperial 
subjects,  there  is  an  end  of  your  connexion  with  the 
British  nation;  and  I  repeat,  that  the  only  security 
which  can  exist  for  this  national  concurrence,  is  a 
permanent  and  commanding  influence  of  the  English 
executive,  or  rather  of  the  English  cabinet,  in  the 
councils  of  Ireland.  Such  a  connexion  is  formed,  not 
for  mutual  strength  and  security,  but  for  mutual  debi- 
lity ;  it  is  a  connexion  of  distinct  minds  and  distinct 
interests,  generating  national  discontent  and  jealousy, 
and  perpetuating  faction  and  misgovcrnment  in  the  in- 
ferior country.  The  first  obvious  disadvantage  to  Ire-* 
land  is,  that,  in  every  department  of  the  state,  every  other 
consideration  must  yield  to  parliamentary  power :  let 
the  misconduct  of  any  public  officer  be  what  it  may,  if 
he  is  supported  by  a  powerful  parliamentary  interest, 
he  is  too  strong  for  the  king's  representative.  A  ma- 
jority in  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  will  defeat 
the  minister  of  the  day  ;  but  a  majority  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  against  the  king's  government  tends 
directly  to  a  separation  of  this  kingdom  from  the  BriT 
tish  crown.  If  it  continues,  separation  or  war  is  the 
inevitable  issue ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  the  general 
executive  of  the  empire,  so  far  as  is  essential  to  retain 
Ireland  as  a  member  of  it,  is  completely  at  the  mercy 
pf  the  Irish  parliament :  and  it  is  vain  to  expect,  so 
long  as  man  continues  to  be  a  creature  of  passion  and 
interest,  that  he  will  not  avail  himself  of  the  critical 
and  difficult  situation  in  which  the  executive  govern? 
ment  of  this  kingdom  must  ever  remain  under  its  pre- 
sent constitution,  tp  demand  the  favors  pf  the  crown, 

not 
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not  as  the  reward  of  loyalty  and  service,  but  as  the 
stipulated  price,  to  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  discharge 
of  a  public  duty.  Every  unprincipled  and  noisy  ad- 
venturer, who  can  achieve  the  means  of  putting  himself 
forward,  commences  his  political  career  on  an  avowed 
speculation  of  profit  and  loss  ;  and,  if  he  fails  to  ne- 
gotiate his  political  job,  will  endeavour  to  extort  it  by 
faction  and  sedition,  and  with  unblushing  effrontery  to 
fasten  his  own  corruption  on  the  king's  ministers. 
English  influence  is  the  inexhaustible  theme  for  popular 
irritation  and  distrust,  of  every  factious  and  discon- 
tented man  who  fails  in  the  struggle  to  make  himself 
the  necessary  instrument  of  it/ 

In  support  of  his  remark  on  the  tendency  of  the 
present  connexion  to  the  production  of  periodical 
hostility  or  rebellion,  the  earl  stated,  that  some  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  Irish 
nation  as  their  political  inheritance,  resolved,  on  the 
acknowlegement  of  the  independence  of  the  realm  in 
1782,  to  make  it  a  *  muniment  of  their  title,  by  forming 
a  political  confederacy,  offensive  and  defensive,  in  both 
countries-,'  that  the  basis  of  this  alliance  was, '  a  mutual 
engagement  to  play  the  independence  of  Ireland  against 
thein  political  antagonists  whenever  they  happened,  to 
occupy  the  seat  of  power,'  and,  apparently,  to  foment 
turbulence  and  faction  in  that  kingdom  even  to  open 
rebellion,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  the  removal 
of  an  obnoxious  British  administration  ;  that  it  was 
an  essential  object  of  the  confederacy  to  guard  against 
any  settlement  which  might  cut  off  the  most  obvious 
sources  of  mutual  jealousy ;  and  that,  with  this  view, 
the  commercial  propositions  of  the  year  1785  were 
opposed  and  baffled,  on  pretence  of  their  militating  in 
some  instances  against  the  recently-acquired  freedom  of 
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constitution.     Thus,  he  said,    *  the  solid  interests   of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  fair  foundation  of- their 
permanent  connexion,  were  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
faction  ;  and,  in  less  than  three  years  from  the  period 
of  boasted   final   adjustment,    did  Ireland  come  to   a 
breach  with  the  British  nation  on  the  important  impe- 
rial  question   of  trade   and   navigation.     Within   the 
next  four  years  a  new  imperial  question  arose,  the  most 
critical  and  important  which  could    have  come    into 
discussion  ;  a  question  of  the  identity  of  the  executive 
power ;  and  here  again  Ireland  came  to  a  breach  with 
the  British  nation,  marked  by  virulent  hostility.'     The 
proceedings    of    the    Hibernian     parliament    on   this 
question  he  stigmatised  as  indecorously  precipitate,  and 
unwarranted  bylaw:  he  mentioned  the  dispute  between 
the  lord- lieutenant  (the  marquis  of  Buckingham)  and 
the  two  houses,  with  a  compliment  to  the  propriety 
of  his  conduct ;  and  affirmed,  that  for  several   weeks 
the  authority  of  the  British  crown  wras  not  acknow- 
leged  in  Ireland.  * 

*  The  authors  of  this  enormity  (says  the  chancellor) 
assert,  in  extenuation  of  their  conduct,  that  their 
choice  fell  upon  the  same  personage  whom  it  was 
known  the  British  parliatnent  would,  of  necessity,  look 
to  in  the  existing  emergency  ;  but,  if  Ireland  has  a 
choice  of  her  regency  during  any  fortuitous  incapacity 
attached  to  the  crown,  that  choice  may  fall  hereafter 
on  a  French  or  an  Irish  consul ;  and,  when  we  look  at 
the  further  extravagances  of  the  house  of  commons  in 
1789,  it  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  event.  The 
supplies  for  that  year  had  been  voted  in  committee  for 
the  ordinary  period,  to  the  25th  of  March,  1790; 
but,  before  the  report  of  the  committees  of  supply  and 
ways  and    means,    his   majesty's    recovery   was  an~ 
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nounced :  the  mutiny  bill  had  also  been  agreed  to  in 
the  committee  for  the  ordinary  term  of  one  year ;  and 
what  were  the  offerings  of  duty  by  the  Irish  commons 
to  greet  their  sovereign  on  his  recovery  ?    A  stinted 
bill  of  supply,  and  a  stinted  mutiny  bill.     So  long  as 
the  self-created  government  considered  itself  established, 
the  chiefs  who  composed  it  were  willing  to  accept  the 
supplies  and  maintain  the  army  ;  but  the  moment  they 
found  their  sovereign  restored  to  his  people,  they  stinted 
the  supply  to  two  months,  and  die  mutiny  bill  to  the 
same  period  ;  and  this  was  done  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons,   in  consequence    of  the   king's   recovery  :  the 
resolutions  of  the  committee  of  supply  were  altered, 
as  was  the  mutiny  bill,  on  the  report,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  controlling  the  crown  in  the  just  exercise 
of  its  vital   prerogatives.     Let  the  people  of  Ireland, 
who  are  taught  to  look  with  abhorrence  on  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great-Britain,  contrast  this  proceeding  with 
the  conduct  of  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  change 
which  took  place  in  the  administration  in  1783.     The 
ministers  who  had  been  removed  from  office  had  a 
decided  majority  in  the  house  of  commons.     Was  any 
man  found  in  the  British  parliament  to  make  a  propo- 
sition to  with-hold  or  stint  the  supplies  ?  No. — In  the 
warmth  of  political  animosity,  the  commons  of  Great- 
"Britain  felt  their  paramount  duty  to  the  British  nation. 
In  Ireland,  the  peace  and  honor  of  the  kingdom  were 
sacrificed,  without  feeling   or  remorse,    to  vindictive 
ambition  and  rapacity ;  and,  to  the  scandal  and  disgrace 
of  the  Irish  nation,  the  authors  of  these  enormities 
long  escaped  public  and  general  reprobation  ;  but  the 
influence  of  the  Irish  precedent  on  our  connexion  with 
the  British  crown  never  can  be  repaired,  and,  when 
looked  to  in  the  full  extent  of  its  mischief,  ought  to 
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make  every  sober  man  m  the  community  shudder  for 
his  safety  under  the  existing  constitution.  The  bond 
of  union,  if  it  exists,  arises  from  two  Irish  statutes — 
the  act  of  annexation  of  Henry  VIII. ,  and  the  act  of 
recognition  of  William  and  Mary  ;  one  an  act  of  the 
colonial  parliament,  the  other  an  act  of  the  borough 
parliament.  Is  it  even  an  improbable  event,  that,  in 
some  future  convulsion  of  party,  the  house  of  com^ 
motis  may  be  persuaded  to  think,  as  the  city  of  Dublin 
has  been  tutored,  that  the  dependence  of  our  execu- 
tive on  the  British  crown  is  the  worst  condition  of 
slavery  ; — "  that,  in  the  legislative  usurpation  of  the  Bri- 
tish parliament,  the  greatness  of  the  tyrant  qualified  the 
condition  of  the  slave,  but  that,  by  their  dependence 
on  the  British  crown,  the  people  are  prostrate  to  the 
legislative  usurpation  of  another  body— a  British  cabi- 
net, an  humiliated  and  a  tame  tyrant  ?"  And  is  it  an 
improbable  event,  that,  to  shake  off  this  tyranny,  a 
bill  of  repeal  of  the  acts  of  annexation  and  recognition, 
making  a  distinct  settlement  of  the  Irish  crown  on  the 
house  of  Hanover,  may  come  up  to  this  house  in  a 
future  parliament,  attended  by  a  stinted  bill  of  supply 
and  a  stinted  mutiny  bill  ?  Every  argument  in  favor  of 
Irish  dignity  and  independence,  which  prevailed  in  the 
appointment  of  an  Irish  regency  in  1789,  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  a  distinct  settlement  of  the  Irish 
crown ;  and  the  objection  of  separation  will  be  an- 
swered by  the  Irish  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  the 
august  and  illustrious  house  of  the  British  monarch. 
If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  good  sense  and  discretion 
of  any  future  house  of  commons  will  afford  full  pro- 
tection against  such  an  extravagance,  I  will  answer, 
that  the  precedent  of  1789  has  taught  me  to  appreciate 
the  security.     I'make  no  scruple  to  avow>  that,  when 
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I  look  back  to  the  events  of  the  last  twenty  years,  I 
should  feel  most  happy  to  commit  my  country  to  the 
sober  discretion  of  the  British  parliament,  even  though 
we  had  not  a  single  representative  in  it.  Let  the  people 
of  Great-Britain  be.  taught  to  understand  the  solid  in- 
terests of  Ireland,  and  I  have  no  fear  that  they  will 
not  attend  to  them.' 

Referring  to  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  before 
mentioned  as  factiously  interfering  in  the  government 
of  Ireland,  the  earl  took  notice  of  a  new  constitutional 
project  which  they  brought  forward  after  the  king's 
recovery.  It  related  to  ihe  internal  reform  of  the 
house  of  commons,  by  an  exclusion  of  pensioners  and 
by  other  means.  To  effect  this  object,a  whig  club  was 
announced  ;  and,  in  this  society,  some  men  of  high 
rank  joined  with  the  refuse  of  the  community.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  cause  of  discontent,  the  servants  of 
the  crown  in  both  countries  out-bade  the  members  of 
that  club  in  concession,  and  several  popular  bills  were 
adopted.  Grievances  now  seemed  likely  to  fail:  but 
an  improvement  was  soon  made  on  the  whig  institu- 
tion, by  a  society  of  united  Irishmen,,  to  whom  *  we  are 
indebted  for  the  modern  essentials  of  liberty,  parlia- 
mentary reform  and  catholic  emancipation  ;  topics  first 
invented  for  rebellion,  and  since  warmly  taken  up  by 
some  gentlemen  who  have  contrived  to  identify  their 
principles  with  the  cause,  without  exposing  their  per- 
sons to  the  dangers,  of  treason/ 

On  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  he  merely 
stated  the  plan  which  wras  submitted  to  the  house  of 
commons  in  the  session  of  1797*  for  the  division  of  the 
realm  into  elective  districts,  the  great  augmentation  of 
the  number  of  electors,  the  exclusion  of  placemen  and 
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pensioners,    and  the  frequency   of   new  parliaments. 
This  plan,  he  said,  required  no  comment. 

With  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  catholics,  he  ad- 
mitted the  propriety  of  repealing  such  laws  as  cut  off 
the  majority  of  the  nation  from  the  rights  of  property : 
but,    in   the  relaxation  of  these  laws,    a   fatal  error, 
he  thought,  was  committed.     The  business  ought  to 
have  been  taken  up  systematically  by  the  ministers  of 
the  crown,  and  not  left  in  the  hands  of  ambitious  and 
intriguing  men.     However,  before  the  subject  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  former,  the  offensive  laws  were  abro- 
gated or  relaxed.     The  members  of  the  whig  club  did 
not  then  declaim  in  favbr  of  the  papists  ;  but,  when 
the  ministry  undertook  the  affair,  those  who  had  for- 
merly  persecuted  the  catholics   c  became  apostles   of 
emancipation,  and  would  not  be  left  behind  in  the  race 
for  popularity.'     The   papists   would  have  remained 
content  with  the  favors  which  they  had  received ;  or, 
if  they  looked  to  ulterior  indulgence,  they  were  willing 
to  try  the  effects  of  time,  temper,    and   negotiation : 
but,  on  a  change  of  the  Irish  government  in  1795,  the 
name  and  authority  of  earl  Fitzwilliam  were  abused  to 
force  their  sect  to  come  forward  as  the  engine  of  fac- 
tion, and  demand   the  repeal  of  every  law  by  which 
they    were  excluded  from  political  power.     Catholic 
emancipation  was  the  cry  ;  but  it  was  a  mere  cover 
for  bad  designs.     '   It  was  originally,*  in  the  words  of 
the  chancellor,  *  a  pretence  for  rebellion,  and  is  now  a 
powerful  engine  of  faction,  wielded  in  both  countries 
against  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Ireland  ;  an  engine 
which  has  already  shaken  your  government  to  its  foun- 
dation, and  cannot  fail  to  level  it  with  the  dust,  if  we 
are  to  continue  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  British 
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nation.     It  is  the  common   topic  of  discontent  and 
irritation .  to  rally  the  old  inhabitants  of  this  island  to 
the  standard   of  faction   in   both  countries  ;    a  topic 
which  in  its  nature  will  remain  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  popular  ferment  in   Ireland.     If  you   repeal  your 
test  laws,  and  acts  of  supremacy  and  uniformity,   the 
rich  establishments  of  the  protestant  church  remain  a 
prominent  object  of  attack  to.  the  apostles  of  emanci*- 
pation  :  if  you   make  partition  of  your  church  esta* 
blishments  with  the  popish  clergy,  they  may  demand  a 
formal  recognition  of  the  laws  of  their  church  ;  and, 
when  every  other  point  has  been  yielded,  an  apostle  of 
sedition,  in  the  fullness  of  human  arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption, may  even  propose  a  repeal  of  God's  holy 
commandment,  and  proclaim  the  worship  of  graven 
images  in  your  streets  and  highways.     What  is  the 
lesson  of  peace  and  good- will  inculcated  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  first  invented  this 
revolutionary  weapon  ?    "  Let   me  advise  you  by  no 
means  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  your  fortunes 
until  after  the  war :  seise  the  opportunity  of  war  for 
fraternal  embraces,  and  great  emancipation  :  your  phy- 
sical consequence  exists  only  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  England  ;  in  a  state  of  separation  you  are  four  to 
one,  in  a  state   of  union  merely    one  to   four:    and 
therefore,    though  your  claims  should  be  attended  to 
after  union,  you  gain  nothing;  you  may  as   well  be 
units  in  the  street  as  units  in  parliament.',     The  whole 
of  the  interior  mechanism   of  emancipation   is   here 
fairly  exposed  to  view ;  and  I  wish  every  honest  mem- 
ber of  the  community,    whether  he  be  protestant  or 
catholic,  who  regards  the  blessings  of  social  order,  and 
wishes  to  transmit  them  to  his  posterity,  to  view  it 
with  sober  attention,  and  to  decide  for  himself,  whe- 
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ther,  in  the  hands  of  its  Irish  patrons,  it  points  to  any 
other  object  than  jacobinism  and  revolution.     I  wish 
every  honest  member  of  the  community,  protestant  or 
catholic,   to  decide  for  himself,  whether  Ireland  can 
ever  be  at  peace  until  this  firebrand  is  extinguished, 
and  whether  a  hope  exists  that  it  can  be  extinguished, 
in  our  present  state  of  separation  from  England.     If 
the  catholics  of  Ireland  are  not  satisfied  with  the  in- 
dulgence which   they  have  already  experienced,    and 
are  determined  to  press  their  demands  of  an  unquali- 
fied repeal  of  the  test  laws  and  act  of  supremacy*  let 
them  be  discussed  upon  their  solid  merits  in  the  impe- 
rial parliament,  where  the  question  will  not  be  influ- 
enced by  passion  and  prejudice  ;  where  no  part  of  the 
consideration   will  be,    that  the    catholics   of  Ireland 
may  retain  their  physical  consequence  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  periodical  rebellion,    under  the 
management  and  direction  of  whigs  or  tories,  or  united 
Irishmen,  and   where  it  will  be  gravely  and   dispas- 
sionately considered,  whether  a  repeal  of  these  laws 
may  be  yielded  with  safety  to  the  British  monarchy,  or 
whether,  by  adopting  the  French  model,  in  abolishing 
all  religious  distinctions    as  connected  with  the  state, 
we  shall  lay  the  corner-stone  of  revolution  and  demo- 
cracy.    My  unaltered  opinion   is,    that,    so  long  as 
human  nature  and  the  popish  religion  continue  to  be 
what  I  know  they  are,  a  conscientious  popish  eccle- 
siastic never  will  become  a  well-attached  subject  to  a 
protestant  state,  and  that  the  popish  clergy  must  al- 
ways have  a  commanding  influence  on  every  member 
of  that  communion.     I  put  this  as  an  abstract  state- 
maxim,  without  regard  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  this 
country.     In  private  life  I  never  inquired  into  the  reli- 
gion of  any  man ;  if  he  be  honest  and  a  good  Christian, 
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it  matters  not  to  me  that  he  may  subscribe  to  articles 
of  faith  and  discipline  which  my  reason  and  under* 
standing  reject :  but,  when  I  am  to  frame  laws  for 
the  safety  of  the  state,  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty 
to  act  upon  the  virtues  of  individuals. ,  Laws  must  be 
framed  to  meet  and  counteract  the  vicious  propensities 
of  human  nature.' 

« 

This  orator  then  touched  on  the  late  rebellion  in 
Ireland,  arising -from  the  sources  which  he  had  men- 
tioned. He  maintained,  that  the  treasonable  conspi- 
racies which  had  brought  that  country  to  the  verge 
of  ruin,  were  the  natural  offspring  of  the  adjustment 
of  1782,  and  that  the  convulsion  in  1789  gave  birth 
to  the  whig  institution,  the  reliques  of  which  might 
be  observed  in  the  mask  of  liberty,  inculcating  the 
principles,  and  adopting  the  means  originally  de- 
vised by  the  rebel  confederacy  of  the  Irish  union,  to 
abolish  the  religion  and  subvert  the  monarchy  of 
Ireland.  He  made  some  other  remarks  on  the  con- 
duct  of  the  pretended  patrons  of  liberty,  and  on  the 
great  danger  to  which  their  intrigues  exposed  their 
countrymen. 

*  I  will  now  appeal  (he  added)  to  every  dispassionate 
man  who  hears  me,  whether  I  have  in  any  thing  mis- 
stated or  exaggerated  the  calamitous  situation  of  my 
country,  or  that  coalition  of  vice  and  folly  which  has 
long  undermined  her  happiness,  and  at  this  hour  loudly 
threatens  her  existence.  It  is  gravely  inculcated,  I 
know,  **  Let  the  British  minister  leave  us  to  our- 
selves: we  are  very  well  as  we  are."  We  are  very 
well  as  we  are  1  Gracious  God !  of  what  mate- 
rials must  the  heart  of  that  man  be  composed,  who 
knows  the  state  of  this  country,  and  will  coldly  tell  us 
that  we  are  very  well  as  we  are  ?    We  are  very  well  as 
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we  arc  !  Wc  have  not  three  years  of  redemption  from 
bankruptcy  or  intolerable  taxation,  or  one  hour's  secu- 
rity against  the  renewal  of  exterminating  civil  ,waf. 
We  are  very  well  as  we  arc  !  Look  to  your  statute- 
book  ;  session  after  session  have  you  been  compelled 
to  enact  laws  of  unexampled  rigor  and  novelty,  to 
repress  the  horrible  excesses  of  the  mass  of  your 
people ;  and  the  fury  of  murder,  of  pillage,  and  of 
desolation,  has  so  outrun  all  legislative  exertion,  that 
you  have  been  at  length  driven  to  the  hard  necessity  of 
breaking  down  the  pale  of  the  municipal  law,  and 
putting  your  country  under  the  ban  of  military  govern- 
ment ;  and,  in  every  little  circle  of  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence, we  hear  whispers  of  discontent  at  the  tem- 
perate discretion  with  which  it  is  administered.  We 
are  very  wtll  as  we  are  I  Look  at  the  old  revolutionary 
government  of  the  Irish  union,  and  the  modern  revo- 
lutionary government  of  the  Irish  consulate,  canvassing 
the  dregs  of  that  rebel  democracy,  for  a  renewal  of 
popular  ferment  and  outrage,  to  overawe  the  delibera- 
tions of  parliament.  We  are  very  well  as  we  are ! 
Look  to  your  civil  and  religious  dissensions  ;  look  to 
the  fury  of  political  faction,  and  the  torrents  of  human 
blood  that  stain  the  face  of  your  country  ;  and  of  what 
materials  is  that  man  composed,  who  will  not  listen* 
with  patience  and  good-will  to  any  proposition  that 
can  be  made  to  him,  for  composing  the  distractions, 
healing  the  wounds,  and  alleviating  the  miseries  of. 
this  devoted  nation  ?* 

To  prove  the  financial  embarrassments  of  Ireland, 
he  mentioned  the  progressive  amount  of  her  debt,  for 
the  last  nine  years.  At  the  beginning  of  1791  it  did  not 
exceed  2,442,890  pounds;  in  1795,  it  amounted  to 
4,33S>990  pounds ;  in  1799,  *twas  augmented  nearly 
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to  seventeen  millions  and  a  .half  by  the  expences  attend- 
ant on  the  rebellion  and  the  French  invasion ;  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  speaking,  it  was  25,662,640  pounds. 
If  the  present  scale  of  expenditure  should  be  continued 
for  three  years,  it  would  be  necessary,  he  said,  to  raise 
a  revenue  of  2,430,000  pounds  for  the  mere  payment 
of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt ;  and,  if  the  revenue 

* 

should,  in  each  of  those  years,  be  as  high  as  two  millions 
and  a  half,  there  would  not  remain  above  70,000  pounds, 
at  the  end  of  that  term,  for  the  whole  of  the  establish- 
ments civil  and  military.  For  defraying  the  increased 
charges  of  government,  an  additional  revenue  of  more 
than  one  million,  he  thought,  could  not  be  raised  with- 
out a  tax  on  land  or  on  income,  or  both  ;  and  either  of 
these  imposts,  it  must  be  considered,  would  diminish 
in  a  great  proportion  the  customs  and  excise.  He  had 
allowed  a  loan  of  above  eight  millions  for  each  of  the 
three  next  years  ;  and,  if  recourse  should  afterwards  be 
had  to  annual  loans  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
deficiency  of  the  revenue,  he  deemed  bankruptcy 
inevitable.  ,  These  financial  difficulties  did  not  appear 
to  him  to  arise  from  a  French,  a  Dutch,  or  a  Spanish 
war,  but  from  a  war  of  faction,  a  whig  war,  and  a 
war  of  united  Irishmen. '  Even  if  Great-Britain  should 
no  longer  be  at  war,  the  rulers  of  Ireland  would  be 
compelled,  he  said,  to  maintain  a  war  establishment  for 
defence  against  their  own  people* 

'  It  has  been  demanded  triumphantly,  how  are  we  to 
be  relieved  by  union  ?  I  answer,  first,  we  are  to  be 
relieved  from  British  and  Irish  faction,  which  is  the 
prime  source  of  all  our  calamities.  Next,  if  we  be- 
come one  people  with  England,  the  army  of  the  empire 
will  be  employed  where  it  is  most  wanted  for  general 
service ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  found  necessary  to  gafri- 
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too  every  district  in  Ireland,  for  the  internal  safety  of 
die  country,  the  necessary  force  may  be  stationed  here, 
without  incurring  additional  expence  in  either  country. 
In  time  of  war,  therefore,  we  may  hope  to  be  relieved 
from  the  separate  expence  entailed  upon  Ireland  by 
domestic  factions  ;  and,  in  peace,  it  matters  not  to  the 
geneial  service  of  the  empire  where  the  army  may  be 
quartered.  Agaii. — by  union  the  resources  of  Ireland 
must  necessarily  increase  ; — if  we  have  but  grace  to  re- 
main in  a  state  of  tranquillity  for  a  few  years,  1  have  no 
doubt  tliHt  our  resources  would  augment  most  rapidly  ;— 
if  we  have  but  grace  to  abjure  faction,  I  feel  sanguine 
hope,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  that  Ireland  will  par- 
ticipate in  British  capital  and  British  industry ;  and  until 
we  can  find  employment  for  the  poor,  and  teach  them 
to  feel  and  value  the  comforts  of  life,  it  is  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  they  will  be  reclaimed  from  barbarism.  If  yon 
do  not  qualify  the  mass  of  your  people  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  sober  liberty,  you  will  never  teach  them  to  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  of  it.  Every  man  who  feds  for 
human  misery  must  lament  the  hard  necessity  imposed 
upon  the  Irish  government  of  meeting  popular  excess  by 
laws  of  exemplary  severity,  and  will  contribute  his  best 
exertions  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  victims  of  delusion 
from  the  depth  of  misfortune,  to  which  they  will  ever 
be  condemned  so  long  as  they  are  made  the  instruments 
of  faction,  and  stimulated  to  acts  of  outrage  by  wicked 
and  inflammatory  appeals  to  their  ignorance  and  incivi- 
lisation.  But  it  is  said,  that,  by  giving  up  a  separate 
government  and  separate  parliament,  we  sacrifice  na- 
tional dignity  and  independence.  If  gentlemen  who 
enlarge  on  this  theme  will  talk  of  their  personal  dignity 
and  aggrandisement,  I  can  understand  them  ;  but  when 
X  look  at  the  squalid  misery,  and  profound  ignorance, 

and 
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and  barbarous  manners,  and  brutal  ferocity,  of  the  mass 
of  the  Irish  people,  I  am  sickened  with  this  rant  of 
Irish  dignity  and  independence.  Are  the  dignity  and  in- 
dependence of  Ireland  to  consist  in  the  continued  de- 
pression and  unredeemed  barbarism  of  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  people,  and  the  factious  contentions  of  a 
puny  and  rapacious  oligarchy,  who  consider  the  Lish 
nation  as  their  political  inheritance,  and.  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  public  peace  and  happiness  to  their  insa- 
tiate love  of  patronage  and  power  ?  I  hope  I  feel  as 
becomes  a  true  Irishman  for  the  dignity  and  independ- 
ence of  my  country ;  and  therefore  I  would  elevate 
tier  to  her  proper  station  in  the  rank  of  civilised  nations. 
I  wish  to  advance  her  from  the  degraded  post  of  a  mer- 
cenary province  to  the  proud  station  of  an  integral  and 
governing  member  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world. 
I  wish  to  withdraw  the  higher  orders  of  my  countrymen 
from  the  narrow  and  corrupted  sphere  of  Irish  politics, 
and  to  direct  their  attention  to  objects  of  national  im- 
portance, to  teach  them  to  improve  the  natural  energies 
and  extend  the  resources  of  their  country,  to  encourage 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  manufacturers,  open  useful 
channels  for  commercial  enterprise,  and,  above  all,  se- 
riously to  exert  their  best  endeavours  to  tame  and  civi- 
lise the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  to  inculcate  in  their 
minds  habits  of  religion  and  morality,  and  industry,  and 
due  subordination,  to  relieve  their  wants,  and  correct 
their  excesses.  Unless  you  will  civilise  your  people,  it  is 
vain  to  look  for  national  tranquillity  or  contentment.* 

To'  the  objection,  that  the  measure  of  union  was 
unseasonable,  a  reply  was  given  in  these  terms  :  «  Are 
we  to  await  the  period  of  actual  bankruptcy,  or  the 
issue  of  a  new  rebellion,  that  Great-Britain  may  be  en- 
abled to  dictate  to  us  the  terms  on  which  she  will  listen 
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to  the  proposition  ?  This  is  a  period  of  all  others  the 
most  auspicious  for  Ireland  to  set  oirfoct  sucb  a  treaty. 
The  late  rebellion  has  been  so  far  put  down,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  treat  on  fair  and  equal  terms  :  the  recol- 
lection of  general  peril  arising  from  Irish  treason  is 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  British  nation,  and  has 
tauglt  that  sober  people  the  necessity  of  yielding  their 
ancient  prejudices  to  the  general  security  of  the 
empire.' 

The  allegation,  that  by  a  legislative  union  Ireland 
would  be  extinguished,  was,  he  said,  '  a  species  of  po- 
litical arithmetic  of  the  peculiar  growth  of  Ireland ;'  for, 
if  two  and  three  make  up  the  gross  number  of  five, 
how  could  it  be  said  that  two  are  extinguished  ?  As 
well  might  it  be  alleged,  that  a  smaller  subscription 
in  a  commercial  house  would  be  extinguished  in  the 
larger  share  of  the  capital,  and  that  the  inferior  partner 
would  not  derive  a  due  proportion  of  the  emoluments  ac- 
cruing from  the  trade,  *  How  is  Ireland  extinguished 
in  this  national  partnership  ?  The  advantage  clearly  lies 
with  the  weaker  partner,  who  will  feel  every  benefit 
arising  from  the  superior  wealth,  skill,  and  power,  of 
the  great  political  house,  and  share  her  full  dividend  of 
the  joint  profits.' 

The  earl's  commercial  statements  do  not  require  any 
specification,  as  that  subject  was  more  fully  discussed 
by  lord  Castlereagh.  Passing  to  the  objection,  that  an 
uniorf  would  drive  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry  from 
their  own  country,  and  particularly  impoverish  the 
metropolis,  he  spoke  with  animation  and  force.  *  With 
respect  to  emigration,  look  to  the  number  of  Irish 
emigrants  who  now  crowd  every  village  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  have  been  driven  to  seek  an  asylum  there 
frpm  *Uc  brutai  fury  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  cold- 
blooded 
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Wooded   treachery  of  their  own  domestics,  palpably- 
fomented  and  encouraged  by  Irish   faction  and  Irish 
treason  :  arid  let  any  dispassionate  man  say,  whether 
the  evil  of  emigration  can  ever  be  greater  than  it  is  at 
this  day.     If  we  are  to  live  in  a  perpetual  storm  here ; 
if  it  is  to  remain  aX  the  discretion  of  every  adventurer, 
of  feeble  and   ostentatious   talents,    ungoverned   by  a 
particle  of  judgment  or  discretion,  to  dress  up  fictitious 
grievances  for  popular  delusion,  and  let  loose  a  savage 
and  barbarous  people  upon  the  property  and  respect  of 
the  Irish  nation,  what  gentleman,  who  has  the  means 
of  living  out  of  this  country,  will  be  induced  to  remain 
in  it  ?  I  do  most  solemnly  declare,  that  no  earthly  con- 
sideration short  of  a  strong  sense  of  duty  should  have 
induced  me  to  remain  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  of 
folly  and  madness,  and  horrors  of  every  description,  in 
which  I  have  lived  for  some  years  past ;  and  that  I 
would  rather  give  up  every  prospect  which  remains  to 
me  in  this  country,  and  begin  a  new  course  in  my  old 
age,  than  submit  to  the  same  misery  and  disgust  for  the 
remnant  of  my  life.     If  you  wish  to  stop  emigration, 
you  must  enable  sober  and  rational  men  to  live  in  peace 
at  home.     If  they  are  allowed  to  return  in  security,  I 
have  no  apprehension  that  the  want  of  an  annual  pro- 
cession from ,  College  -Green  to  Dublin-Castle,  and  a 
failure  in  the  daily  supply  of  venom  and  scurrility  in 
the  metropolis,  will  drive  your  nobility  and  gentry  from 
their  native  country.  And,  as  to  the  local  interests  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  is  it  not  extreme  folly  to  suppose, 
if  there  be  an  influx  of  wealth  into  the  country,  that 
its  fair  proportion  will  not  find  its  way  to  the  capital  ? 

* 

The  same  fears  alarmed  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  it  is  notorious,  that  the  wealth  and  population  of 
that  city  h  a  ve  increased  most  rapidly  since  the  Scotch 
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union.  But  if  the  apprehensions  entertained  for  the 
local  prosperity  of  Dublin  were  palpably  well  founded, 
are  we  to  sacrifice  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  and  the  strength  of  the  British  empire, 
to  the  narrow  and  interested  views  of  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  tlie  metropolis  ?' 

That  the  arguments  in  favor  of  an  union  might  be 
strengthened,  he  desired  his  countrymen    to  consider 
what  had  passed  in  Ireland  since  the  measure  was  first 
proposed  for  discussion.     It  was  brought  forward  at  a 
time  when  the  effects  of  a  formidable  and  bloody  re- 
bellion were  recent ;  when  the  machinations   of  do- 
mestic traitors   and  the  hostility  of  a  malignant  foe 
threatened  the  nation  with  the  renewal  of  convulsion ; 
when   the   troops   and   fleets    of  Great-Britain   were 
prepared  to  act   with  vigor  for  the  protection  of  the 
western  realm  ;  when  a  considerable  force  sent  to  the 
aid  of  Irish  "rebels  had  been  intercepted  by  a  British 
squadron,  and  the  republican  captives  were  led  about 
the  country  ;  and  when  '  more  than  whispers  of  in- 
dignation were  vented  against  a  veteran  soldier,  who 
was  startled  at  the  project  of  inflicting  exterminating 
vengeance  on  a  prostrate  enemy- '    Such  was  the  situa- 
tion of  Ireland  when  it  was  first  known  that  Great- 
Britain  was  ready  to  receive  her  intb  the  communion 
of  her  liberty,  wealth,  industry,  and  happiness.     *  In 
that  awful  and  perilous  situation,'  the  offer  was  treated, 
by  some  who  called  themselves  friends  of  liberty  and 
the  Irish  constitution,  with  a  degree  of  intemperance 
which  resembled  *  the  fury  of  wild  beasts  alarmed  at  an 
attack  upon  their  prey.'   The  flame  of  discontent  spread 
with  rapidity  ;  and  *  appeals  of  the  most  virulent  and  in- 
flammatory tendency  were  made  by  these  friends  of  li- 
berty to  the  deluded  barbarians  who  had  been  so  recently 
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consigned  by  them  to  indiscriminate  extirpation.'  When 
the  measure  was  proposed,  the  friends  of  liberty  would 
not  suffer  it  to  be  discussed ;  and  when  it  was  relin- 
quished for  a  time,  they  endeavoured  to  force  the  pre-* 
mature  discussion  of  it,  in  the  hope  of  precluding  a 
fair  investigation  of  its  merits.  Whea  this  first  burst 
of  noise  and  clamor  had  subsided,  the*  sober  part  of  the 
community  ventured  to  look  at  the  scheme,  and  saw 
nothing  in  it  to  excite  alarm,  but,  on, the  contrary, 
concluded  that  it  would  redound  to  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  country  ;  while  the  *  bulk  of  the  people, 
professing  not  to  understand  the  subject,  were  perfectly 
indifferent  to  it.'  In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  some 
persons  of  high  rank  did  not  scruple  to  propagate  sedi- 
tion during  the  recess  of  parliament,  and  to  *  canvas 
popular  clamor  against  the  measure,  by  the  most 
shameless  impositions  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
every  man  who  would  listen  to  them.* — His  lordship 
then  animadverted  on  the  assumption  of  a  consular  au- 
thority by  two  peers  and  a  commoner,  who  issued 
*  a  letter  missive '  through  the  realm*  promoting  strong 
petitions  against  the  union.  On  this  topic  he  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and 
passion  exceeding  the  demands  of  the  occasion,  and 
greater  than  the  enormity  of  the  offence*  '  Let  me 
ask  the  two  noble  lords  who  have  thus  put  themselves 
forward,  what  are  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  them 
and  their  right  honorable  colleague  to  guide  the  pub* 
lie  opinion  ?  Let  me  ask  them  by  what  authority 
they  have  issued  their  letter  missive  to  every  corner 
of  the  kingdom,  commanding  the  people  to  subscribe 
an  instrument  fraught  with  foul  and  virulent  mis- 
representation ?  And  let  me  ask-  them,  is  there  sal- 
vation 
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ration  for  this  country  under  her  present  government 
and  constitution,  when  men  of  their  rank  and  situation 
can  stoop  to  so  shabby  and  wicked  an  artifice  to  excite 
popular  outcry  against  the  declared  sense  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  ?  But  this  is  not  all :  if  loud  and 
confident  report  is  to  have  credit,  a  consular  exchequer 
lias  been  opened  for  foul  and  undisguised  bribery.  I 
know  that  subscriptions  are  openly  solicited  in  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  to  a  fund  for  defeating  the 
measure  of  union.  I  will  not  believe  that  the  persons 
to  whom  I  have  been  obliged  to  allude  can  be  privy  to 
it.  One  of  them,  a  noble  earl,  I  see  in  his  place  :  he 
is  a  very  young  man ;  and  I  call  upon  him  as  he  fears 
to  have  his  entry  into  public  life  marked  with  dis- 
honor— I  call  upon  him  as  he  fears  to  live  with  the 
broad  mark  of  infamy  on  his  forehead,  and  to  transmit 
it  indelibly  to  his  posterity — to  stand  up  in  his  place, 
and  acquit  himself  before  his  peers  of  this  foul  imputa- 
tion. I  call  upon  him  publicly  to  disavow  all  know- 
lege  of  the  existence  of  such  a  fund,  or,  if  he  cannot  dis- 
avow it,  to  state  explicitly  any  honest  purpose  to  which 
it  can  be  applied.  If  it  can  exist,  I  trust  there  are  suf- 
ficient remains  of  sense  and  honor  in  the  Irish  nation,  to 
cut  off  the  corrupted  source  of  these  vile  abominations.' 
He  now  apologised  for  the  length  of  his  harangue, 
but  was  unwilling  to  conclude  without  a  reference  to 
the  Scotish  union,  though  his  remarks  on  that  part  of 
the  British  history  were  not  new  or  important.  Having 
applauded  the  good  sense  of  those  Scots  who  '  laid  the 
only  solid  and  lasting  foundation  of  peace  and  security 
for  their  religion,  laws,  liberty,  and  prosperity,  by  an 
entire  and  perfect  union  with  England,'  he  added,  *  It  is 
with  cordial  sincerity,  and  a  full  conviction  that  it  will 
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give,  to  this  my  native  country,  lasting  peace  and  se- 
curity for  her  religion,  her  laws,  her  liberty,  and  her 
propertv,  an  increase  of  strength,  riches,  and  trade, 
and  tne  final  extinction  of  national  jealousy  and  ani- 
mosity, that  I  now  propose  to  tliis  grave  assembly  an 
entire  and  perfect  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  with 
Great-Britain.  If  I  live  to  see  it  completed,  to  my 
latest  hour  I  shall  feci  an  honorable  piidc  in  reflecting 
on  the  little  share  which  I  may  have  in  contributing  to 
effect  it.' 

The  earl  of  Charlemont  denied  that  he  had  op- 
posed the  union  by  bribery,  but  aliowed  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  procure  petitions  to  counteract  those 
addresses  which  were  promoted  by  all  che  influence  of 
government.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  pursue  all 
constitutional  means  for  the  defeat  of  a  project  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  full  of  detriment  and  injury  to 
Ireland,  and  of  danger  to  the  British  empire. 

The  marquis  of  Downshire,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  rose  to  repel  the  chancellor's  accusation,  and 
state  his  objections  to  the  union.     He  declared,  that  he 
belonged  to  no  party  or  faction  which  endeavoured  to 
obstrucr  or  oppose  his  majesty's  government  in  the  ne- 
cessary business   of   the  country.     He   lamented  that 
the  ministers  had  given  so  much  attention  to  rumors, 
and  that  in  their  judgement  reports  were  sufficient  to 
blast  the  character  of  any  individual.     He  had  heard 
of  an  anti-union  subscription  ;  but  he  did  not  believe 
the  information.     He  was  surprised  that  the  learned 
lord  had  made  use  of  so  ridiculous  an  expression  as  the 
*  consular  exchequer.'     If  such   a   fund  existed,    he 
could  honestly  assert  that  he  had  never  subscribed  to  it, 
and  had  not  even  been  desired  to  contribute  to  it. 

Having  thanked' the  earl  of  Clare  for  his  i  admirable 

speech,' 
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speech/  he  begged  leave  to  differ  from  him  in  more 
than  one  point*     He  did  not  agree  with  him  in  assign- 
ing the  cause  of  the  late  unnatural  and  abominable  re- 
bellion.    He  considered  it  as  having  been  principally 
occasioned  by  the  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment.    At  one  time  he  had  been  requested,  as  a  friend 
to  that  government,    to  sign  a  strong  declaration   in 
support  of  the  protestant  ascendency  ;  but,  if  he  could 
have  foreseen  the  consequences,  he  would  sooner  have 
suffered  an  amputation  of  the  hand  that  signed  it  than 
have  put  his  name  to  it ;  not  but  that  he  was  a  true  and 
zealous  protestant,  and  a  sincere   friend  to  the  esta- 
blished church  of  Ireland.     A  few  months  afterwards, 
he  was  called  upon  by  the  same  government  to  vote 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics,  to  which,  though 
he  was  nr>t  of  an  intolerant  disposition,  he  could  not 
accede.     This  contradictory  policy  must  have  had  a 
tendency    to   irritate    the    public    mind,    and  seemed 
to  have  led  to  those  evils  which  now,  in  subserviency 
to    the  ministerial  project,    were    ascribed    to    other 
causes. 

He  could  not  form  so  favorable  an  idea  of  the  proposed 
union,  as  to  think  that  it  was  expedient  or  necessary. 
If  it  had  been  proposed  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  amidst 
the  prevalence  of  good  order,  when  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  were  sufficiently  free  from  passion  and  prejudice 
to  allow  them  to  consider  the  subject  with  due  impar- 
tiality, he  might  have  heard  of  it  with  less  dissatisfaction  ; 
but  it  was  now  particularly  unseasonable,  being  brought 
forward  at  a  time  of  distraction  and  turbulence ;  and 
he  was  apprehensive  that  it  would  inflame  public  dis- 
content, and  obstruct  the  return  of  tranquillity.     To 
prove  that  the  country  had  made  great  advances  in 
wealth  and  commerce  without  that  closeness  of  con- 
nexion 
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nexion  which  it  was  now  thought  to  require,  he  men- 
tioned the  increasing  produce  of  the  customs  and  ex- 
cise from  the  year  1782  ;  and  he  flattered  himself  with 
the.  prospect  of  a  farther  augmentation,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  separate  legislature. 

Still  smarting  under  the  ministerial  accusation,  tfie 
marquis  again  vindicated  the  propriety  of  his  conduct. 
He  felt  inexpressible  uneasiness  at  being  branded  as  a 
factious  man,    after  he  had  sacrificed  his  youth,  hit 
health,  and  his  fortune,  inthe  support  of  the  king  and 
the  government  of  Ireland.     Was  it  just  or  candid  to 
impute  seditious   views  to   one  who  had  pursued   an 
bpposite   course,    and  who  had   studiously  cherished 
the  sound  principles  of  loyalty  ?    If  he  had  signed  his 
name   to  a  *  letter  missive,'  was  it  to  invite  an  insur- 
rection, or  recommend  unconstitutional   proceedings? 
In  putting  his  signature  to  that  letjter,  he  had  acted  as 
an  independent  gentleman  of  Ireland,  as  a  man  of  large 
possessions,  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare.     As  it  had  been 
confidently  asserted,  that  the  unionists  had  a  greater 
extent  of  property  than  their  opponents,  it  was  incum- 
bent on  those  who  had  a  better  knowlege  of  the  opinion 
of  the  public  to  call  for  a  constitutional  declaration  of 
sentiment,  not  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  but  from 
the  more  respectable  part  of  the  community,  that  the 
minister  and  his  friends  might  be  convinced  of  their 
error.   This  was  not  the  conduct  of  seditious  or  disloyal 
men.     He  had  not,  as  many  had,  engaged  by  a  written 
test  to  procure  a  parliamentary  reform,  and  promote 
various  bills  for  augmenting   the   influence  of  demo- 
cracy.    He  had  checked  all  such  schemes  as  were  de- 
vised for  sinister  purposes  rather  than  for  the  general 

good, 
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good,  and  had  firmly   opposed  the  aims   of  factious 
leaders. 

If  an  union  had  been  proposed  in  1782,  it  would 
probably  have  been  supported  by  his  lordship,  who  did 
not  at  that  time  admire  the  consjtution  which  was 
supposed  to  have  conferred  on  Ireland  the  honors  and 
the  blessings  of  independence ;  but,  as  advantages 
which  he  did  not  foresee  had  really  accrued  from  that 
settlement,  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  subverted  on  mere 
speculation,  or  in  the  visionary  hope  of  greater  bene- 
fits. The  country  having  been  preserved  by  the  energy 
of  its  parliament,  he  could  not  persuade  himself  to  a 
surrender  or  an  annihilation  of  that  body.  He  could 
not  consent  to  that  diminution  of  prerogative  which  the 
king  would  suffer  from  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  house 
of  peers ;  nor  could  he  agree  to  the  loss  of  that  assem- 
bly of  commons  by  which  the  interests  of  Ireland  were 
better  known  and  more  zealously  promoted  than  they  • 
could  be  in  a  distant  parliament. 

He  then  bestowed  some  compliments  on  Mr.  Pitt ;. 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  character  of  the  king ;  and 
expressed  strong   resentment   against  those   who  had  , 
dared  to  represent  him  to  such  a  sovereign  in  the  light 
of  a  factious  man. 

Lord  Glentworth  declared  his  firm  conviction 
that  an  union  alone  could  quiet  the  country  and  secure 
the  empire.  In  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  he  said, 
no  medium  could  take  place  between  close  union  and 
total  separation.  He  mingled  with  his  arguments  some 
animadversions  on  the  conduct  of  the  triumvirate,  and 
asserted  the  notoriety  of  the  existence  of  the  treasury 
mentioned  by  the  chancellor. 

The  viscount  Dillon  was  apprehensive  that  disloyalty 

would 
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would  not  be  checked  by  the  union,  and  that  it  would 
not  promote  the  security  of  the  country.     Lord  Do- 
noghrnore  reasoned  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  the  catho- 
lic claims,  which,  he  thought,  might  be  more  safely 
and  effectually  adjusted  after  a  consolidation  of  the  le- 
gislatures.    The  viscount  Powerscourt  denied  the  com- 
petency of  the  parliament  to  the  adoption  of  the  raea-. 
sure ;    the   viscount  Carleton  not  only   defended  that 
point,  but  supported   the  particular  provisions  of  the 
plan ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Cashel  also  argued  in  favor 
of  the  competency.     The  earl  of  Farnham  objected  to 
the  inconvenient  distance  of  the  united  parliament  from 
Ireland,  and  dreaded  the  provincial  subjection  of  that 
country  to  Britain.     The  earl  of  Glandore  was  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  union,  as  were  the  chief  justice  Kil war- 
den and  lord  Sunderlin;  while  the  earl  of  Bellamont 
strongly  declaimed  against  it.     The  first  resolution  now 
passed  the  house  by  a  majority  of  49,    the  numbers 
being  75  and  26.   \ 

On  the  24th  of  February,  the  lord-chancellor  having 
moved  the  article  which  fixed  a  time  for  the  commence- 
*  ment  of  the  union,  an  opposing  speech  was  delivered 
by  the  earl  of  Farnham,  who  affected  to  dread  the 
loss  of  Ireland  from  the  rashness  and  obstinacy  of  the 
court,  and  proposed  that  the  date  should  be  expunged. 
After  a  short  debate,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  25.  An  amendment  moved  by  the  earl  of 
Bellamont  to  the  second  article  was  also  exploded  ;  and 
equally  fruitless  was  the  opposition  of  the  lords  Blav- 
ney  and  Dunsany  to  the  third. 

To  prevent  that  interruption  of  our  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  lords,  which  an  immediate  recur- 
rence to  the  intervening  debates  of  the  commons  would 
occasion,  we  will  in  this  place  give  a  sketch  of  the 

discussions 
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discussions  which  occurred  in  March  in  the  upper 
house.  On  the  22d  of  that  month,  the  fourth  article 
was  reprobated  by  the  earl  of  Farnham,  who  observed 
that  the  proposed  representation  of  the  Irish  peerage 
was  a  mere  mockery,  only  calculated  to  cover  the 
glaring  impropriety  and  injustice  of  the  union,  and 
hoped  that,  if  the  majority  should  determine  upon  the 
measure^  the  proportion  of  Irish  members  would  be 
more  accurately  adjusted,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  representatives  of  the  minor  boroughs  of  Great-Bri- 
tain stricken  off,  to  make  room  for  those  of  Ireland. 
A  much  more  important  speech  was  that  of  the  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  lord  Yelverton. 

This  speaker  began  with  tracing  the  history. of  the 
constitution  of  parliament.     It  sprang,  he  said,  out  of 
the  feudal  system :  its  fifst  members  were  the  imme- 
diate vassals  of  the  crown ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  the 
commons  or  burgesses  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  as- 
sembly.    No  traces  appeared  of  any  positive  Jaw  in 
the  English  history,  ordaining  the  practice  of  represen- 
tation ;  but,  in  Scotland,  an  act  passed  in  1427,  ex- 
cusing from  attendance  the  barons  who  held  smaller 
estates  of  the  crown,  on   condition  that  they  should 
send  deputies  from  the  shires.     At  length  considerable 
boroughs  were   permittee}  by  the  crown  to   send  re- 
presentatives, who,    as   well  as   the  knights    of   the 
shires,  sat  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  lords  ;  but,  the 
number,  of  members  being  successively-  augmented  by   • 
the  liberality  or  policy  of  the  court,  the  commons  of 
England  separated  from  the  lords.     Both,  he  added, 
sat  in  right  of  property ;  the  lords  in  right  of  the  pro- 
perty which  they  possessed,  and  the  commons  in  right 
of  that  which  they  represented.     The  people,  merely  as 
such,  were  not  represented,  but  only  the  property  of  the 
'  V  '  country, 
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(country,  whether  consisting  *  in  rear  or  personal  wealth, 
m  corporeal  inheritance,  or  incorporeal  franchise.'     In 
exemplification  of  this  point,  he  mentioned  the  allow- 
ance of  suffrages  to  an  elector  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  freeholds  or  franchises  possessed  by  him  in  dif- 
ferent counties  or  boroughs  ;  whereas,  if  he  voted  from 
an  inherent  personal  right*  he  could  only  make  one 
choice.     The  loss  of  the  right  of  voting,  he  might,  also 
observe,  followed  the  loss  of  one  or  more  freeholds. 
The  right,  therefore,  arose  from  the  property.     Power, 
he  added,  had  followed  property  in  all  its  fluctuations 
from  one  order  of  the  state  to  another  ;  and  those  fluc- 
tuations produced  the  events  out  of  which  the  constitu- 
tion had  grown  into  its  present  form*  and  from  which, 
though  immediately  operating  to  other  ends,  we  de- 
rived a  settled  ^equilibrium  of  power.  From  this  view  of 
a  constitution  common  to  Great -Britain  and  Ireland,  it 
might  be  inferred  as  a  rule,  that,  in  the  arrangement  of 
an  union,  the  number  of  representatives  to  be  sent  from 
each  to  the  imperial  parliament  should  be  regulated  by 
the  property  of  each,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  ability 
of  each  to  contribute  to  the  support  and  defence  of  the 
whole  state.     Eftimating  the   relative  ability  of  each 
nation  by  four  criteria*-*- namely,  .the  peace  establish- 
ments of  the  two  countries  at  a  time  when  the  union 
was  not  in  contemplation,  their  expences  in  the  pre- 
sent war,    the  annual  interest  required  for  the  sums 

# 

borrowed  during  that  time,  and  the  probable  esta* 
blishments  after  the  return  of  peace,  with  the  ad- 
ditional consideration  of  the  comparative  amount  of 
their  commerce,— his  lordship  thought  himself  war- 
ranted to  assume  *j\  to  I,  of  15  to  2j  as  the  fair  me-* 
diuro<     This  ratio,  he  said,  would  allow  about  74  of 
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the  commons  for  Ireland  ;  but,  if  the  productive  popu- 
lation of  each  country  should  also  be  taken  into  the 
account,  it  might  be  expedient  to  extend  the  number  to 
ioo ;  a  proportion  which  the  house  of  commons  had 
pronounced  to  be  fair  and  equitable.  It  was  less  easy 
to  determine,  by  any  rule  known  to  the  constitution, 
what  ought  to  be  the  number  of  peers  deputed  to  the 
parliament ;  but  the  judgment  of  the  authors  of  the 
Scotish  union,  who  fixed  upon  the  proportion  of  more 
than  one  peer  to  three  commoners,  might  serve  as  a 
guide.  Their  example,  indeed,  had  not  been  closely 
followed  ;  but  the  number  of  Irish  noblemen  who  al- 
ready had  seats  in  the  British  house  of  peers  would  mora 
than  compensate  the  disproportion.  In  one  point  of 
view,  Ireland  would  have  the  advantage  over  Scotland, 
by  sending  to  the  imperial  legislature  nearly  a  sixth 
part  of  her  temporal  peerage,  whereas  North-Britain 
sent  only  a  ninth. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  points,  the  chief 
baron  passed  to  the  general  subject  of  the  union.  The 
great  value  of  the  arrangement  of  1782,  which  he 
assisted  in  forming,  was,  that  it  placed  the  Irish  *  on 
a  proud  footing  of  legislative  independence/  and  ena- 
bled them  to  say  upon  what  terms  they  were  willing  to 
unite;  whereas,  if  that  adjustment  had  not  occurred, 
they  would  perhaps  before  this  time  have  *  yielded  to 
an  union  of  subjection,  not  an  union  of  equality.* 
Their  independence  had  never  since  been  violated ;  and 
they  were  not  now  desired  to  give  up  their  legislative 
rights,  but  to  perpetuate  them  by  union :  their  liberties 
would  not  be  annihilated,  but  would  be  rendered  immor- 
tal, by  being  placed  on  the  same  broad  base  with  those 
,©f  Great-Britain.    The  Hibernian  parliament  would 

so 
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so  far  be  annihilated,  as  to  be  no  longer  a  distinct  legis- 
lature ;  and  so  would  that  of  Great-Britain  be  extin- 
guished ;  but  out  of  the  two  a  third  would  arise,  nei- 
ther British  nor  Irish,  but  a  compound  body,  more  com- 
petent than  either  to  promote  and  secure  the  freedom, 
the  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  the  whole/ 

If  an  idle  fondness  for  independence  had  prevailed 
from  the  beginning,  no  political  association,  said  the 
judge,  could  have  been  framed,  and  mankind  must  have 
remained  in  a  state  of  nature.  But  prudence  and  po- 
licy taught  two  or  more  families  to  form  a  society,  so- 
cieties to  form  a  nation,  and  small  nations  to  form  a 
great  one,  by  sacrificing  distinct  independence  to  com- 
mon security* 

The  condition  of  Ireland  was  miserable  when  it  was 
divided  into  petty  principalities,  inflamed  with  the  pride 
of  independence.  Disorder  and  dissension  prevailed  ; 
and  scenes  of  rapine  and  bloodshed  were  deplorably 
frequent.  But  such  a  state  was  not  peeuliar  to  Ireland, 
being  general  among  petty  dynasties. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  politicians,  the  existing  fce- 
deral  alliance  between  Britain  and  Ireland  might  be 
made  to  operate  as  a  sufficient  remedy  for  all  the  dis- 
orders of  the  latter  realm.  But  the  history  of  the  world 
proved  the  inadequacy  of  fcederal  connexion  to  the  pur- 
poses of  real  union ;  for  the  jealousy  of.  the  weaker 
state  would  always  prompt  it  to  separate  itself  from  the 
stronger.  An  incorporative  union  could  alone  prevent 
the  effects  of  this  jealousy* 

His  lordship  then  combated  the  conclusion  drawn 
against  the  union  from  the  interposition  of  the  sea  as 
a  physical  barrier  between  Ireland  and  Britain,  by  al- 
leging that  the  commercial  utility  of  the  sea  was  rather 
an  argument  for  an  union.     He  then  asserted  the  com- 
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petence  of  the  two  parliaments  to  enact  the  proposed 
measure,  saying  that  union  was  only  a  law  common 
to  two  states,  and  that  to  doubt  the  competency  of  two 
legislatures  to  frame  such  a  law  was  to  doubt  their 
competency  to  answer  the  ends  of  their  institution.  He 
concluded  with  remarks,  not  very  appositely  intro- 
duced, on  the  folly  of  courting  popular  applause. 

The  question  was  then  put,  whether  twenty-eight 
temporal  and  four  spiritual  peers  should  represent  Ire- 
land in*  the  imperial  parliament ;  and  a  majority  of 
34  assented  to  that  proportion.  Two  amendments 
were  then  proposed  by  the  earl  of  Clare,  and  adopted ; 
importing  that  on  the  extinction  of;  three  Irish  peerages 
one  might  be  created,  till  the  number  should  be  re- 
duced to  ioo,  and  afterwards  one  for  every  failure  ;  and 
that  the  qualifications  of  the  Irish  for  the  imperial  par- 
liament should  be  the  same  in  point  of  property  with 
those  of  the  British  members. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  the  peers  agreed  to  an 
amendment,  more , completely  identifying  the  churches 
of  England  and  Ireland.  On  the  subject  of  finance, 
the  earl  of  Farnham  objected  to  the  regulations,  being 
desirous  that  Ireland,  from  comparative  inability, 
should  not  pay  more  than  a  twenty-ninth  part  of  the 
general  expence.  The  chancellor  replied,  that  the 
country,  by  the  proportion  already  adjusted,  would 
save  considerably,  and  that  her  means  of  contribution 
would  be  gradually  augmented. 

All  the  articles  being  sanctioned  in  the  committee, 
the  report  was  offered  on  the  26th,  and  confirmed  by 
the  house.  A  message  to  the  commons  was  then  pro- 
posed,  when  the  earl  of  Bellamont  renewed  his  oppo- 
sition to  a  measure  which  the  state  of  Ireland  did  not, 
in  his  opinion,  require.  The  calamities  of  the  kingdom, 
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he  thought,  did  not  arise  from  internal  legislation  or 
internal  politics,  but  from  the  illiberal  conduct  of  the 
'  British  cabinet ;  and  those  evils,  great  as  they  certainly 
were,  could  be  removed  only  by  a  resident  parlia- 
ment ;  for  an  imperial  legislature,  however  well  dis- 
posed, would  not  possess  the  great  advantages  of  in-  - 
formation  and  influence  which  were  necessary  for  esta- 
blishing the  tranquillity  pf  the  country.  In  the  prin- 
ciple of  contribution  to  the  general  expences  of  the  em- 
pire, he  readily  concurred  ;  but  it  would  be  more  ho- 
norable for  Ireland  to  contribute  by  the  medium  of  an 
independent  parliament,  than  to  lose  her  constitution, 
and  acquiesce  in  the  grants  which  might  be  ordered  by 
the  combined,  legislature.  That  a  different  plan  might 
be  devised,  he  moved  for  a  postponement  of  the  mes- 
sage. 

The  earl  of  Desart  thought  the  propositions  too  ad- 
vantageous to  Ireland  to  justify  refusal.  The  viscount 
Powerscourt  considered  them  in  an  opposite  light ;  and 
the  cjuke  of  Leinster  apprehended  that  disunion  would 
follow  the  accomplishment  of  the  scheme. 

For  the  motion  of  delay  only  18  votes  were  given, 
while  47  opposed  it.  The  original  motion  was  then 
carried  by  a  more  considerable  majority,  the  number  of 
suffrages  being  72  against  22,  The  peers  then  entered 
upon  other  business,  leaving  the  re-consideration  of  the 
plan  of  union  to  the  British  parliament. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Progress  of  the  Scheme  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 

X  HE  general  principles  or  grounds  of  the  union 
having  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  both  houses,  it  was 
proposed  by  the  ministry,  that  the  particular  terms  should 
become  the  topics  of  deliberation  :  but,  in  almost  every 
succeeding  debate,  the  principle  of  the  measure  was  still 
noticed  with  great  applause  or  with  strong  censure. 

When  it  was  moved,  on  the  14th  of  February,  that 
a  general  committee  should  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  union,  colonel  Vereker  congratulated  the 
house  on  what  he  termed  the  defeat  of  the  ministry,  in 
obtaining  such  a  paltry  m^ority  at  the  last  meeting, 
and  hoped  either  that  the  project  would  be  abandoned, 
or  that  ample  time  would  be  allowed  for  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  the  people  on  the  subject. 

A  spirited  debate  now  arose,  in  which  *  the  hor 
norable  George  Knox,  one  of  the  representatives 
for  the  university  of  Dublin,  distinguished  himself  as 
an  anti-unionistl  Before  the  application  of  a  remedy, 
the  existence  of  a  disease,  he  said,  ought  to  be  fully 
proved.  It  ought  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  Ireland  was  unsound,  before  any  extraordinary 
attempt  should  be  made  for  its  cure.  It  was  not  suffir 
cient  to  say  that  it  was  imperfect ;  for  its  imperfections 
were;  not  so  glaring  as  to  justify  the  proposed  innova- 
tion.    Some  might  deny  that  the  present  scheme  was 

•  Not  (as  is  said  in  the  title  of  the  pamphlet  formed  by  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Knox)  on  the  17  th. 

one 
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One  of  that  description,  as  the  Irish  would  still  re* 
main  under  the  sway  of  a  parliament;  but,  though 
it  might  not  be  an  innovation  upon  words  or  names,  it 
would  be  an  innovation  upon  the  spirit  and  substance 
of  the  constitution.  If  the  parliament  should  be  re- 
moved to  Madras,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Irish  would 
retain  their  former  constitution ;  but  he  deemed  it  an 
essential  part  of  the  system,  that  there  should  be  q, 
free,  constant,  and  immediate  communication  between 
the  legislature  and  the.  nation  for  which  it  acts.' 

He  further  observed,  that,  however  respectable  for 
character  and  fortune  the  hundred  members  for  Ireland 
might  be,  they  would  not  be  the  best  qualified  by  habit 
or  information  to  conduct  all  the  complicated  affairs 
of  so  4  rich,  populous,  and  sensitive  *  a  nation.  By  the 
present  system,  *  every  variety  of  interest,  property, 
talent,  knowlege,  wisdom,  and  energy,'  which  existed 
in  the  country  at  large,  found  itself  represented  in  the 
national  councils  ;  but,  by  the  new  arrangement,  only 
one  species  of  property,  and  one  description  of  men, 
both  of  the  class  acknowleged  to  be  the  most  inert, 
would  be  represented. 

He  affirmed,  rather  paradoxically,  that,  though  a 
government  would  become  strong  by  the  acquiescence 
of  the  governed,  this  acquiescence  could  not  always 
be  obtained  by  a  promotion  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  *  Nations,'  he  said,  *  act  not  from  reason, 
but  from  sentiment.  Attachment  to  ancient  laws  and 
usages,  affection  for  the  family  of  the  sovereign,  reli- 
gious veneration,  and,  above  all,  a  feeling  of  identity 
with  the  state,  are  the  bonds  which  hold  societies  to- 
gether. Why  do  I  expect  that  the  British  constitution 
will   be  immortal?    It    is  because  of  the   conviction 

* 

which  every  man  in  that  happy  island  feels,  that,  im- 
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mediately  or  remotely,  he  possesses  some  influence  over 
the  government  of  his  countryf     To  which  of  these 
sentiments   are  we  to  look  for  the  allegiance  of  our 
people  ?*  As   to  the   last,  he  did  not   think  that  one 
man   in  Ireland,  after  the   completion   of  the   union, 
would  ever  dream  of  his  being   in   possession  of  the 
slightest    weight    in     the    councils  of    the    empire; 
and,  if  the  Insh   should  be  well  governed,  and  their 
wealth  should  in  consequence  be  augmented,  the  more 
proud,  ambitious,  and  discontented  they  would  become. 
*  Woe  to  that  nation/  he  exclaimed, l  for  whose  pridef 
ambition,  and  discontent,  there  is  no  natural  and  con- 
stitutional issue  !'  Perhaps,  he  added,  the  fire  of  jaco- 
binism,   when  it   should   be   extinguished   in   France, 
might  burst  forth  in  Ireland ;  and  the  whole  civilised 
world*  might  have  cause  to  deplore  the  consequences  of 
this  rash  scheme. 

After  the  delivery  of  several  speeches,  some  of 
which  recommended  delay,  Mr.  Go  old  investigated 
the  subject.  He  said,  that  the  records  of  the  world  did 
not  exhibit  a  scene  so  singular  as  that  of  a  minister 
desiring  a  parliament  to  extinguish  itself  on  account  of 
its  crimes  or  its  legislative  impotency.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  the  honest  sense  of  the  house  and  the 
country  would  triumph  over  the  machinations  of  the 
court.  The  British  minister  thought  that  the  best 
mode  of  persuading  the  parliament  to  vote  its  own  de- 
struction would  be  to  contend  for  its  power ;  and  he 
therefore  asserted  its  full  competency:  but,  said  Mr. 
Goold,  *  I  maintain  its  incompetency.*  He  admitted 
that  it  possessed  very  extensive  authority,  and  might 
even  bind  the  people  by  laws  without  their  avowed 
concurrence  ;  but  contended  that  it  had  no  right  to  or- 
dain any  important  change  against  the  expressed  will  of 

the 
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the  community.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  sir  Edward 
Coke  and  other  constitutional  lawyers,  that  nothing 
contrary  to  reason  could  have  the  force  of  law ;  and 
what  could  be  more  contrary  to  reason,  than  that  a 
delegated  and  representative  assembly  should  decide 
against  the  sense  of  its  constituents  ?— With  regard  to 
the  commercial  part  of  the  plan,  he  declared,  that  no 
advantages  of  that  kind  could  compensate  the  loss  of 
political  liberty.  Ireland  was  less  desirous  of  being  a 
nation  of  traders  than  a  nation  of  freemen,  and  would 
find  the  best  and  most  permanent  sources  of  wealth  and 
happiness  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  political  inde~ 
pendence. 

A  motion  of  postponement  being  made,  with  a  view 
to  the  production  of  additional  documents  requisite  for 
(he  accurate  comprehension  of  some  of  the  detailed 
articles,  89  members  voted  for  it,  aad  126  against  it. 
Another  debate,  and  a  new  division,  followed ;  and 
157,  against  no,  refused  to  delay< the  discussion  even  to 
the  17th  ;  but  the  secretary,  though  thus  successful  in 
the  division,  waved  the  right  of  immediate,  deliberation, 
and  assented  to  the  desired  adjournment. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  spoke  in  defence  of  the  union.  To 
prove  its  necessity,  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Ireland  from  the  year  1782.  The  constitution  which 
that  country  then  obtained  was,  in  his  opinion,  very 
inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  political  welfare  and  pro- 
sperity ;  and  it  left  the  connexion  between  the  realms 
in  such  a  hazardous  state,  that,  unless  some  strong 
measures  should  be  speedily  adopted,  a  total  separation 
would  be  a  very  probable  event.  The  danger  was  aug- 
mented in  an  alarming  degree  by  the  industrious  and 
artful  propagation  of  democratic  doctrines  and  Jacobi- 
nical 
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meal  principles.  He  expatiated  on  this  ground  of  ap- 
prehension ;  and,  in  discussing  a  topic  o  fertile  of 
censure  and  abuse,  \\e  indulged  himstif  i:.  the  warmth 
of  personality,  though  the  cause  which  he  supported 
did  not  require  this  irregular  and  digressive  aid.  He 
ought  to  have  suffered  it  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  promote  it  by  acrimonious 
invectives  against  its  opponents. 

Mr.  Grattan,  being  the  chief  object  of  accusation 
and  reproach,  vindicated  himself  in  strong  language,,  and 
retorted  the  insinuations  of  unconstitutional  and  trea- 
sonable conduct.  Mr.  Cony  replied  with  redoubled 
severity ;  and  Mr.  Grattan  rejoined  with  greater 
warmth,  prodigally  using  terms  of  pointed  censure  and 
gross  contumely,  if  not  of  scurrilous  abuse  *. 

General  Hutchinson  t  then  rose,  and  exercised  his 
spirited  eloquence  in  favor  of  the  union.  He  ridiculed 
the  fears  or  the  pretences  of  those  members  who  al- 
leged that  the  measure  would  subvert  the  independence 
of  Ireland,  and  enslave  her  to  a  foreign  parliament.  To 
the  control  of  that  legislature,  he  said,  the  Irish  were 
already  subject  in  all  questions  of  external  legislation* 
The  co-equality  of  their  parliament  with  that  of  Great- 
Britain  was  the  dream  of  fancy,  which  never  would  be 
realised.  Any  attempt  to  make  a  practical  use  of  their 
.independence  would  expose  their  connexion  with  a  pro- 
tecting kingdom  to  the  risque  of  ,dissolution,  and  acce- 
lerate the  ruin  of  their  country.  From  such  a  state  of 
inferiority  they  would  be  elevated  by  the  union  into  a 
state  of  equal  independence  with  Britain,  and  would 

*  Mr.  Grattan 's  recrimination  produced  a  challenge  from  Mr*  Cor- 
ry;  and  the  iostile  orators  risqued  their  livei  in  a  duel,  in  which  fcha 
latter  was  wounded,  but  not  dangerously. 

f  Now  lord  Hutchinson,  justly  ennobled  for  his  txploiU  in  Egypt. 

obtaia 
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©btain  the  right  of  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  a  great 
and  noble  empire,  and  indeed  in  those  of  the  whole 
world. 

The  loss  of  British  connexion  would  either  throw 
Ireland  into  the  arms  of  France,  or  involve  her  in  the 
miseries  of  misgovernment  or  of  anarchy.  She  ought, 
therefore,  to  preserve  that  connexion  with  the  most 
scrupulous  anxiety  ^  and  the  best  mode  of  securing  it 
seemed  to  be  the  acceptance  of  the  present  offer  from 
Great-Britain.  Surely  it  would  be  better  to  be  a  compo- 
nent part  of  a  free  and  flourishing  empire,  than  to  be 
a  weak  and  petty  state,  convulsed  with  faction,  or  the 
deluded  victim  of  treacherous  allies  and  unfeeling  de- 
spots. 

A  dread  of  British  artifice  and  perfidy  had  been  inti- 
ixftted  in  some  of  these  discussions  ;  but  he  would  venture 
to  assert,  that  Great-Britain  could  not  be  false  to  Ireland 
and  at  the  same  time  true  to  herself.  Her  capacious 
wisdom  had  long  since  taught  her  to  reject  that  idle  and 
^dangerous  line  of  policy  which  her  circumscribed 
folly  had  induced  her  to  adopt :  she  was  convinced  that 
her  prosperity  was  connected  with  that  of  the  sister 
kingdom,  and  that  each  island  was  necessary  to  the 
other. 

The  experience  of  two  centuries  tended  to  destroy 
the  hope  of  the  stability  of  the  present  constitution  of 
the  Hibernian  parliament.  Its  failure  was  manifest ;  it 
had  weakened  the  empire  without  strengthening  Ireland. 
Formed  for  the  infancy  of  a  foreign  and  a  small  co- 
lony,  it  had  sunk  before  the  manhood  of  a  great  na- 
tion, and  had  become  private  property  instead  of  pub- 
lic right.  The  national  tranquillity  could  not  be  se- 
cured by  such  a  parliament,  amidst  the  disorders  and 

turmoils 
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turmoils  of  Europe.  *  If  within  (he  added)  every  thing 
is  hollow,  if  without  every  thing  is  menacing,  let  me 
ask  you  where  is  your  remedy  against  internal  distrac- 
tion ?  Where  is  your  shield  against  foreign  invasion  ? 
What  is  property  without  security  ?  What  is  liberty 
when  life  is  in  danger,  and  when  the  hoifseof  a  country 
gentleman  must  either  be  his  garrison  or  his  tomb  ?' 

All  the  arguments  which  he  had  heard  against  the 
union,  were  addresses  to  the  pride,  the  passions,  the 
prejudices  of  an  irritable  nation,  more  accustomed  to 
act  from  the  impulse  of  quick  feelings.,  than  from  the 
dictates  of  sound  discretion  and  sober  reason.     He  ad- 
mitted the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  preserve  a  sense 
of  national  dignity  :  it  was  the  source  of  all  pre-emi- 
nence,   of   all  power,  strength,    and  greatness.     Hd 
wished   that  Ireland  had  '  something  to  nourish  this 
noble  passion  ;'  but,  for  the  last  six  centuries,  she  had 
exhibited  the  melancholy  picture  of  savage  acrimony 
and  barbarous   discord,    of  party  zeal  and   sectarian 
struggle  ;  of  a  fugitive  government  without  fixed  prin- 
ciples ;  a  minister  without  responsibility  ;  a  parliament 
fearless  of  the  people,  from  whom  it  did  not  derive  its 
origin  ;  a  triumphant  aristocracy,  and  a  deluded  nation. 
For  eighty  years  of  this  century,  the  government  had 
been  the  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive  of  any  in  Eu- 
rope.    The  treatment  of  the  catholics,  in  particular, 
had  been  brutally  inhuman  ;  and,  though  some  of  the 
laws  against  that  sect  had  been  repealed,  the  conse~ 
quences  of  a  barbarous  code  were  still  evident.     Under 
such  a  mode  of  administration,  it  was  impossible  to 
hope  for  love  to  the  laws,  zeal  for  the  constitution,  or 
attachment  to  the  government.     *  That  pure,  unsullied,, 
unalloyed  allegiance,  the  vital  principle  of  states*  the 

only 
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"only  solid  foundation  of  legitimate  rule,  which  will  not 
yield  to  the  clumsy  chain  of  force,  but  is  created  by 
benefits;  acknowleged  by  gratitude,  and  nourished  by 
hope,  can  only  be  expected  by  a  good  and  beneficent 
government  from  a  happy  and  contented  people.  The 
powers  of  the  earth  will  at  length  learn  this  salutary- 
truth,  that  government  must  ever  be  in  danger  when  * 
the  subject  has  nothing  to  lose/ 

In  a  country  where  equal  law  and  equal  liberty  were 
unknown,  the  progress  of  French  principles,  to  which  . 
he  chiefly  attributed  the  late  rebellion,  would  be  more 
rapid  than  in  other  states.  An  island  thus  misgoverned 
was  a  prepared  soil  for  the  reception  of  jacobin  princi- 
ples ;  and  they  had  flourished  in  it  with  all  the  growth 
of  rank  luxuriance.  On  this  topic  he  declaimed  with  . 
impressive  energy  of  sentiment  and  unaffected  elegance 
of  diction ;  and  he  concluded  a  pleasing  harangue  by 
declaring,  that  no  popular  delusion,  no  idle  clamor  or 
misrepresentation,  should  ever  induce  him  to  depart 
from  what  he  considered  as  c  a  great  fundamental 
truth,  that  the  best  government  for  these  countries 
would  be  one  executive  and  one  legislature,  a  connected 
people  and  aji  united  parliament.' 

After  other  members  had  taken  part  in  the  debate, 
Mr.  Foster  again  appeared  as  a  decided  anti-unionist. 
He  affirmed  that  the  boasted  terms,  instead  of  offering 
great  benefits,  were  replete  with  injury ;  that  every 
point  to  which  they  tended  might  be  as  well  secured  by 
a  separate  parliament ;  that  all  contained  the  seeds  of 
constant  jealousy,  and  avowed  distinct  interests,  the 
continuance  of  which  they  ensured  ;  and  that  they  must 
therefore  promote  separation.  It  was  now  pretended, 
that  the  union  was  necessary  to  save  Ireland  from  bank- 
ruptcy ;  but,  in  the  last  year,  it  was  alleged  that  the 

gr6wing 
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growing  wealth  of  the  country  rendered  it  difficult  and? 
hazardous  to  govern  it  by  the  existing  constitution.  The 
mere  mention  of  these  inconsistent  allegations,  he  said, 
exposed  the  assertors  to  ridicule.  The  idea  that  the 
new  plan  would  diminish  the  public  expences  of  Ire- 
land, was  fallacious  ;  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would 
increase  her  expenditure.  Taking  notice  of  the  secre- 
tary's statements  of  comparative  expence,  he  said,  that, 
as  he  could  find  no  paper  which  justified  his  lordship's 
account  of  that  of  Iceland,  he  would  follow  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  accounts  for  1798,  a  year  in  which 
the  charges  weie  unusually  great.  The  expences  of 
that  year  were  4,709,254  pounds,  or,  in  British  cur- 
rency, 4,347,000  pounds,  which,  added  to*  the  mi- 
nister's statement  of  the  civil,  military,  and  extraordi- 
nary charges  of  Great- Britain  in  the  last  year,  would 
form  37,047,000  pounds.  Two  seventeenths  of  this 
aggregate,  the  proposed  contribution  of  Ireland  in  the 
event  of  an  union,  would  be  4,358,470  pounds,  exceed- 
ing by  11,470  pounds  the  sum  which  that  country  ac- 
tually paid.  As,  by  his  lordship's  calculation,  the  war 
proportion  of  Ireland  would  be  4,492,000  pounds,  she 
would  pay  145,000  pounds  more  than  she  recently  paid, 
instead  of  the  boasted  saving  of  about  a  million. 

By  another  comparison,  the  speaker  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate,  that  his  country  would  have  enormously 
increased  her  debt,  if  the  union,  on  the  present  plan, 
had  taken  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Great- 
Britain,  within  six  years  ending  in  January  1799,  **ad 
augmented  her  debt  by  186  millions  ;  but  to  that  of  Ire- 
land,  within  six  years  terminating  in  the  March  of  that 
year,  only  about  fourteen  millions  had  been  added. 
Of  this  joint  debt  her  share  would  have  been  about 
23,530,000  pounds,  or,  in  Irish  money,    nearly   25 

millions 
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millions  and  a  half ;  but,  in  her  separate  capacity,  she  had 
increased  her  debt  by^no  more  than  15,092,000  pounds 
in   her  own  currency.     The  excess  above  this   sum 
,(10,408,000  pounds)   would,  if  averaged  on  the  six 
years,    have    made    an   increased  chaTge  in   each  of 
1,734,666  pounds.    *  This  (he  said)  is  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  noble  lord  would  give  us  a  million  a  year  1* 
Other  instances  of  ministerial  generosity  would  have 
appeared  in  the   subjection   of  Ireland    to    a    share 
(amounting  annually  to  955,881  pounds  Irish)  in  the 
burthen  of  permanent  taxes  imposed  during  those  six 
years,  and  to  the  payment  of  1,465,685  pounds  annually 
in  new  temporary  taxes.     The  deduction  of  700,000 
pounds  from  the  three  last-mentioned  sums,  in  conside- 
ration of  die  superiority  of  the  revenue  of  1799  to  that 
of  1793*  wou^  leave  an  annual  increase  of  39456,239 
pounds — -certainly  a  very  extraordinary  mode  of  relief  I  < 
He  estimated   the  peace  establishment  at  a  lower 
amount  than  that  which  was  stated  by  the  minister,  and 
the  revenue  at  a  higher  rate;  and  contended  for  the 
ability  of  Ireland  to  defray  her  own  expences  without 
the  aid  which  the  incorporation  with  Britain  was  said 
to  promise.     *  Where  then,*  he  asked,  *  is  the  national 
bankruptcy    with   which   the    noble   lord    so    kindly 
threaten*  us  ?    One  inference  naturally  occurs  from  his 
statement,  that  the  whole  train  of  the  kingdom's  ex- 
pences will  remain — the  lord-lieutenant,  the  state,  the 
civil  list,  the  offices — in  short,  every  thing  but  your 
parliament ;  and  I  cannot  too  often  or  too  strongly  press 
upon  you  this  truth,  that  the  real  question  of  the  union 
is,  parliament  or  no  parliament  !* 

Comparing  the  commercial  offers  with  the  proposi- 
tions to  which  the  house  had  agreed  in  the  year  1785, 
he  observed,  that '  they  reduced  the  duties  on  the  impor- 
tation 
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tation  of  the  articles  of  gross  produce  or  manufacture 
from  one  kingdom  into  the  other,  where  they  were 
higher  in  one,  to  the  amount  payable  in  the  other.    A$ 
our  duties  were  almost  universally  lower,  every  pro- 
tection giyen  by  duty  to  our  manufactures  would  have 
remained,  and  the  result  would  have  been,  that  our 
duties  wouid  have  been  the  standard.     In  short,  as  the" 
higher  British  duties  were  inoperative,  the  object  was  to 
leave  the  intercourse  in  general  in  a  sort  of  statu  quoy  so 
far  as  duties  affected  it.     But  what  do  these  terms  de- 
clare ?  that  every  duty  existing  in  Ireland  on  British 
manufacture  is  either  to  be  reduced  to  10  per  cent,  or 
totally  to  cease.' 

Among  the  articles  which  would  be  affected  by  this 
reduction,  he  mentioned  apparel,  haberdashery,  hard-* 
ware,  pottery,  sadlery,  glass,  wrought  copper,  manu* 
factured  silk,  cotton,  and  many  other  commodities :  he 
even  extended  the  number  beyond  seventy*    The  cotton 
branch,  he  thought,  would  feel  irreparable  injury,  not* 
withstanding  a  recent  declaration  from  the  secretary, 
that  the  protection  would. only  be  withdrawn  from  it  by 
degrees  ;  for,  whether  its  death   should   be  sudden  or 
lingering,  every  man  would  draw  his  capital  out  of  it 
as  speedily  as  he  could,  and  no  capital  would  come 
from  England  to  a  manufacture  which  required  a  high 
protecting  duty  against  English  import. 

The  former  propositions  had  provided  for  an  effec< 
tual  preference  ill  each  kingdom  against  similar  articles 
from  foreign  states,  thus  strengthening  the  security  for 
Irish  against  foreign  linen  in  the  British  market  y  but 
these,  said  he,  i  are  wholly  silent  on  that  head.' 
Those  left  to  both  parliaments  the  power  of  imposing 
duties  *  on  the  importation  of  foreign  articles,  or  fo- 
reign materials  of  manufacture  for  home  use ;  these 

take 
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take  away  that  power  from  Ireland  by  taking  away  its 
parliament.'  But  the  imperial  legislature,  we  may 
Suppose,  will  exercise  that  power  as  much  for  tne  be* 
nefit  of  Ireland  as  of  Great-Britain. 

He  was  sorry  to  observe,  that  hops*  salt*  and  coal* 
were  always  to  be  burthened  with  the  present  duties  on 
importation  into  Ireland.  He  could  not  conceive  what 
were  the  motives  for  the  unalterable  continuance  of 
these  imposts. 

To  the  alleged  benefits  in  the  article  of  sail-cloth, 
the  Irish  had  a  claim  of  right  without  an  union :  full 
relief  had  been  promised  ;  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  the  manufacture  was  removed  three  years 
ago  by  a  discontinuance  of  the  bounties  which  Britain 
allowed  on  the  exportation  of  her  sail-cloth  to  Ireland.    . 

Though  the  free  importation  of  wool  was  extolled 
as  a  great  sacrifice  from  Britain,  he  could  not  *  see  its 
particular  beneficial,  effects.''  The  heavy  freight  of 
that  commodity,  and  other  circumstances,  would  ren- 
der the  benefit  very  inconsiderable. 

The.  effects  of  the  commercial  regulations  on  the 
Irish  revenue,  he  added,  would  not  be  so  advantageous 
as  the  minister  pretended.  *  We  give  Up  a  good  and  cer- 
tain revenue  of  76,000  pounds  a  year,  which  we  raise 
on  export  to  Britain,  and  she  gives  us  up  a  similar  re- 
venue of  26,000  pounds  only.  For  the  remainder  we 
are  sent  to  India  to  look.'  This  was  an  allusion  to 
the  promised  (perhaps  visionary)  share  of  500,000  pounds 
per  annum)  payable  by  the  East-India  company. 

Upon  the  whole  view  of  finance,  revenue,  and  com- 
merce, whether  the  articles  were  good  or  bad,  he  defied 
any  man  to  say  that  there  was  one  article  to  which  an 
Irish  parliament  was  incompetent,  or  one  to  which  an 
united  parliament  was  not  less  adequate,  inasmuch  as 
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the  regulation  of  duties  and  of  trade  between  the  king- 
doms required  a  quick  and  ready  knowlege  of  the  local 
circumstances-  of  Ireland,  which  could  be  effectually 
obtained  by  a  resident  legislature  alone. 

In  his  examination  of  the  constitutional  effects  of 
the  scheme,  he  was  not  more  disposed  to  approve  or 
admire  it.  -  c  As  to  the  upper  house  (he  said),  it  cre- 
ates a  sort  of  tttongfel  peer,  half  lord,  half  commoner, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  complete,  and  yet  enough 
of  each  to  remind  you  of  the  motley  mixture.  Every 
body  knows,  or  should  know,  that,  by  the  original 
and  uninterrupted  constitution; of  parliament,  a  lord 
cannot  interfere  in  the  election  of  a  commoner;  yet* 
here  lie  is  not  only  to  interfere,  but  may  be  a  candi- 
date, and. may  sit  and  act  as  a  .commoner.  The  twenty- 
eight  chosen  lords  are  to  sit  for  life,  though  they  are 
only  representatives ;  thus  counter-acting  one  great 
principle— that  representatives  shall  only  act  for'a  tihie 
limited— acknowleged  by  the  septennial  and  octennial 
bills,  and  by  the  articles  of  the  Scotch  union  in  respect* 
to  the  lords.  With  this  seat  for  life  to^'the  chosen 
lords,  what  is  to  become  of  the  remaining  peers,  per- 
haps nearer  200  f.han  100  in  number?  They  now- are 
legislators :  pass  these  articles;  they  instantly  cease  to 
be  so  1  they  will  be  the  only  subjects  in  Ireland  incapa- 
ble of  acting  as  legislators ;  a  degradation  ruinous  to  the 
nobility.  Every  heir  to  a  title,  mediately  or  immediately, 
now  seeks  in  his  studies  and  his  education  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  high  duties  of  a  legislator,  of  ah  here- 
ditary counsellor  to  the  crown.  But  this  fatal  measure 
of  election  for  life  will  leave  so  little  £ope  and  so  little 
chancy  that  all  inducement  to  improvement,  to  edu- 
cation, to  study  the  interests  of  his  country,  will  be 
done  away.     You  depress  tire  spirit  and  enervate  the 
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Exertions  of  alt  the  rising  ndbility  of  the  land.  Further, 
by  a  strange  sort  of  absurdity,  the  -measure,  m  suf- 
fering him  as  a'  commoner  to  take  a  British  seat*  and 
refusing  to  allow  him  an  Irish  one,  admits  this  mon- 
strous position j  that,  in  the  country  where  his  pro- 
perty, his  connexions  and  residence  are*  he  shall  not 
he  chosen  a  legislator,  but*  in  the  one  where  he  is 
wholly  a  stranger*  he  may  •  and  you  add -this  certain 
consequence,  that  you  will  induce  a  residence  of 
the  Irish  nobilitv  in  Britain,  where  they  may  be  elect- 
ed commoners,  and  must  of 'course  solicit  interest; 
thereby  increasing  the  number  of  your  absentees,  anid 
•gradually  weaning,  the  men  of  largest  fortune  from 
an  acquaintance  or  a  connexion  with  their  native 
country  i 

1  As  to  the 'commons,  this  fatal  union  will  not  be 
less  unconstitutional.  It  reduces  their  number  from 
300  to  ibo,  thbugh  the  constitution  has  proriounced 
the  accumulated  wisaom  and  knowlege  of  306  to  be 
iiecessary  for  legislature?,  and'  for  the  preservation  of 
the  balance  of  power  established'  among  the  thfte 
branches  •  and  it  not  only  commits  a  violation  on  the 
number  but  on  the  qualifications;  One  great  principle 
is,  that  in  the  house  of  commons  every  species  of  pro- 
perty is  represented,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  in- 
creased by  a  mixture  of  countfy  gentlemen,  merchants, 
lawyers*;  and  men  of  all  professions.  But  this  measure 
shuts  the  door  against  commercial  men  and  against  the 
J)ro£ess6rs  of  (he  law,  who  canriot  deleft  their  business 
td  attend  parliament  in  another  coilntry.' 

In  the  case  of  controverted  elections,  he  said,  the  im- 
practicability of  an  effectual  determination  of  the  dis- 
pute by  Irish  members  deputed  from  Britain  (for  want 
af  die  power- of  enforcing  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
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and  punishing  for  prevarication  or  breach  of  privilege)* 
and  the  great  expence  of  a  decision  at  Westminster, 
would  ultimately  leave  the  nomination  of  members  to 
the  sheriffs. 

He  also  noticed  that  destruction  of  chartered  rights 
which  would  attend  the  union — '  rights  vested  in  some 
bodies  for  600  years,  and  always  exercised  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  state,  and  which  had  sometimes  proved  the 
great  safeguard  and  security  of  the  constitution.'— Oue 
consequence,  he  added,  was  too  striking  to  be  passed 
over.  *  What  would  you  think  of  the  man  who  should 
be  hardy  enough  to  rise  in  this  house  and  propose  to 
make  all  taxes  perpetual  ?  Yet  this  must  be  a  necessary 
step  towards  the  measure.9 

The  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  he  said,  would 
likewise  suffer  from  the  scheme  ;  for  it  would  limit  the 
prerogative  of  the  king  in  the  creation  of  peers,  and 
deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  all  his  hereditary  counsel- 
lors, except  the  few  who  would  be  chosen* 

*  Thus  does  it,  like  every,  other  ill-considered  wanton 
project,  teem  with  evils.  It  injures  revenue  and  trade, 
and  in  every  regulation  violates  all  the  known  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution  in  the  lords,  the  commons,  and 
the  king.  It  is  called  an  union,  but  it  is  only  an  union 
of  the  two  parliaments :  there  can  be  no  union  of  the 
nations  while  distinct  interests  exist ;  and  almost  every 
line  of  the  plan  declares  the  distinctness  of  interest  in 
revenue,  in  purse,  in  commerce,  in  constitution/ 

After  several  repetitions  of  remark,  he  spoke  of  the 
tendency  of  the  measure  to  an  augmentation  of  the 
influence  of  the  crown  ;  censured  the  *  unconstitutional 
use  to  which  the  place  bill  had  been  perverted'  by  the 
minister  and  his  friends,  the  *  appeal  nominal  to  which 
ihey  had  resorted  against  the  decision  of  parliament/ 
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and  the  *  monstrous  proposal  of  applying  the  public 
money  to  the  purchase  ot  public  rights  from  private 
individuals  ;'  and  finally  moved  for  a  dereliction  of  the 
project. 

Lord  Castlereagh  blamed  the  want  of  foresight 
in  the  speaker,  who,  without  reflecting  on  the  distrac- 
tions and  evils  of  Ireland,  opposed  the  idea  of  settle- 
ment, and  would  leave  the  country  open  to  a  renewal 
of  disorder  and  mischief,  to  a  fresh  gradation  from 
jealousy  to  discontent,  from  discontent  to  faction, 
from  faction  to  conspiracy,  from  conspiracy  to  rebel- 
lion. On  the  statements  of  Mr.  Foster  he  made  va- 
rious comments,  which,  after  pur  frequency  of  detail, 
we  need  not  minutely  particularise.  That  gentleman, 
said  his  lordship,  had  made  an  estimate  of  war  ex- 
penditure alone,  formed  on  the  average  of  six  years, 
to  answer  an  estimate  foynded  oij  the  average  of  seven 
years  both  of  peace  and  war;  had  omitted  to  state,  that, 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  our  expenditure 
for  its  prosecution  was  trifling,  and  that  the  want  of  a 
greater  establishment  Ijad  pearly  produced  our  entire 
destruction  ;  and  had  closed  his  statements  with  the 
year  ending  at  Lady-day  1799,  excluding  the  following 
year,  which  was  that  of  the  greatest  expence.  He 
had  lowered  the  establishments  beneath  reality,  and 
elevated  the  revenues  beyond  their  probable  produce ; 
and,  in  other  respects,  had  argued  fallaciously,  and 
had  drawn  erroneous  conclusions. 

Into  the  commercial  part  of  the  secretary's  harangue 
we  shall  not  enter,  as  our  report  of  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Beresford  will  contain  a  more  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  principal  objections  of  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Wili-iam  Johnson  indignantly  reprobated  the 
insinuations  of  corrupt  influence,  thrown  out  against 
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those  who  favored  the  union.  It  was  said  that  they 
had  been  Bought;  but  what,  he  asked,  had  bought 
them  ?  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  fate  of  Europe, 
What  had  bought  others,  had  also  bought  him.  The 
question  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  prevailing 
calamities ;  and  he  had  examined  it  from  no  other  mo- 
tive or  impulse  than  an  anxious  desire  of  meeting  the 
peculiar  evils  of-the  country.  He  viewed  k  under  three 
aspects— constitution,  internal  quiet,  and  commerce. 
So  unsuccessful  was  the  attempt  to  give  independence 
to  Ireland  in  1782,  that  it  left  the  country  in  a  state 
of  real  subjection  to  Britain  ;  and,  indeed,  he  thought 
it  impossible  to  secure  the  connexion  between  the  coun- 
tries in  unison  with  the  full  freedom  of  a  separate  legis- 
lature. If  Ireland  should  practically  be  as  Independent 
of  Britain  as  the  theory  of  that  settlement  required,  *  the 
connexion  would  not  last  a  single  day.'  The  projectors 
of  that  scheme,  by  endeavouring  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  union  and  separation,  missed  the  good 
at  which  they  aimed,  and  risqued  the  approach  of  that 
evil  which  they  wished  to  avoid :  in  striving  to  secure 
connexion,  tjiey  sowed  the  "seeds  of  separation.  The 
absurdities  of  this  constitution  would  be  removed  bv 
the  new  plan.  The  subjection  of  the  Irish  government 
to  the  executive  power  of  another  country,  and  to  that 
foreign  legislature  to  which  alone  the,  rulers  of  the 
country  were  responsible,  would  give  way  to  the  le- 
gislative unity  of  the  empire,  and  to  a  complete  partis 
cipation  of  British  independence.  In  prbducing  inter- 
nal tranquillity,  an  union,  he  added,  would  be  highly 
efficacious,  by  extinguishing  political  jealousy,  and  allay- 
ing religious  animosity ;  and,  in  point  of  trade  and 
wealth,  the  benefits  would  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify 
the  strongest  efforts  of  all  the  supporters  of  the  measure. 

•  After 
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After  several  Speeches "of  less  moment,  Mt.Willi  am 
Smith  replied  to  some  strictures  on  the  proposed  regu- 
lations- of  the  peerage,  by  observing  (hat  the  alterations 
would  not  diminish  the  real  dignity  of  the  peers,  or 
injure  the  essence  of  their  privileges,  and  would  mate- 
rially conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  country-  Though 
only  a  part  would  be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  imperial 
house  of  lerrds,  a  great  number,  he  said,  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  .constituting  a  portion  of  the  assem- 
bly of  the  commons,  and  would  thus  maintain  and 
strengthen  -the  interests  of  Ireland  In  the  united  legis- 
lature. He  then  declared  his  opinion,  that  none  of  the 
adverse  arguments  which  had  been  urged  on  this  or  any 
former  day  ought  to  have  any  influence  on  the  question, 

m 

except  that  of  increasing  the  conviction  which  the 
unionists  had  before  entertained  of.  the*  necessity  and 
policy  of  the  measure. .  The  assertion  of  its  tendency 
to  a  subversion  of  the  constitution,  was,  he  s^id,  false 
and  absurd,  as  was  also  the  position  that  it  would  an- 
nihilate national  independence.  How  could  any  man 
of  sense  and  information  conceive  that  an  incorpora- 
tion of  the  two  parliaments  would  affect  the  dignity  of 
Ireland  otherwise  than  by  placing  it  on  a  great  and 
honorable  foundation,  or  subvert  the  constitution  of 
that  country  otherwise  than  by  giving  it  purity,  strength, 
and  stability? — He  adduced  other  arguments  and  il- 
lustrations which  were  more  destitute  of  novelty  than 
of  force, 

Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  unconvinced  by  the  arguments 
of  the  unionists,  still  maintained  the  inexpediency  of 
the  great  change  which  they  recdmmended,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  continue  to  oppose  it  with  vigor. 

The  ensuing  division  gratified  the  court  with  a  ma- 
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jojrity  of  46.     Both  parties  now  concluded  that  the 
scheme  would  be  finally  successful. 

When  lord  Casdereagh,  on  the  21st  of  February,, 
moved  for  the  assent  of  the  committee  10  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  plan,  Mr.  O'Hara  deprecated  this  obsti- 
nate persistence  in  a  measiire  which  would  check  the 
progress  of  prosperity  in  Ireland,  and  reduce  {he  king- 
dom to  a  depressed  and  degraded  province. .  Hi§  lord- 
ship's avowal,  that  the  question  resolved  itself  into  this 
— whether  Ireland  was  to .  be  a  magazine  of  strength 
and  resources  to  Great-Britain,  or  of  wealth  for  the 
grasp  of  France — sufficiently  proved,  said  this  anli- 
unionist,  that  the  objept  was  the  sacrifice  of  one 
country  to  the  necessities  of  the  other;  an  illiberal 
principle  which  the  Irish  ought  to  resist  with  indignant 
warmth. 

Mr.  Q-'Dqkel  apprehended,  that,  in  every  questjpn 
'  between  the  countries  after  an  union,  the  interests  of 
Ireland  would  be  sacrificed,  as  her  member?  would 
have  no  power  to  enforce  the  terms*  Qn  this  and 
other  grounds,  he  inveighed  against  the  measure  with 
asperity. 

Mr.  Tigh$,  with  expressions  of  censure,  moved  for 
an  adjournment.  Lord  Corry  declared  that  \\c  would 
not  interfere  with  the  detail  of  the  scheme,  but  would 
oppose  the  principle  with  inflexible  perseverance ;  and 
a  similar  declaration  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  JJ.  Ponson  - 
by ;  but  Mr.  J.  C.  Beresford  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
terras  as  well  as  thp  principle  called  fpr  vigilant  observa- 
tion and  attentive  discussion,. 

Mr.  Sauriji  called  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  means  by  which  the  minister  had  procured  bis 
parliamentary  majority,— namely,  the  undue  exercise 
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<df  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  proitiises  of  office  and 
emolument,  the  abuse  of  the  place  bill,  the  project  of 
pecuniary  compensation  for  what  was  not  the  fair  or 
legal  sutyect  of  pecuniary  estimation,  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  indigent  adventurers  from  the  bar  and  the 
British  army.  If  the  nation  should  view  the  majority 
in  such  a  light,  on  what  foundation,  he  asked,  woukj 
jhe  union  stand  ?  If  a  new  constitution  should  be  im* 
posed  oi>  the  community  by  votes  thus  obtained,  would 
an  acquiescence  in  jt  be  a  point  of  obligation  ?  He 
shuddered  at  the  consequence  of  such  conduct. 

Qn  go  one  ground  did  the  union  appeartp  him  to  be 
necessary.     The  danger  of  the  country,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  connexion,  did  not  call  for  it ;  nor  was  it 
requisite  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts,  or  the  in- 
crease of  national  prosperity  and  happiness.    The  Irish 
parliament,  with  the   aid   of   that   British  connexion 
which  the  existing  constitution  allowed  and  confirmed, 
had  detected  a  conspiracy  and  suppressed  a  rebellion  ex- 
cite^ by  tljose  who  aimed  at  a  political  separation  of  the 
.countries     Such  a  violent  assault  upon  the  constitution 
was  not  again  to  be  apprehended  ;  but,  if  it  should  be 
repeated,  he  would  rather  rely  on  the  same  strength 
and  spirit  by  which  it  was  repelled,  than  trust  to  a  new 
and  untried  .security.     The  subsisting  union  arose  from 
the  act  of  annexion,  was  strengthened  by  the  act  which 
required  the  sanction  of  the  great  seal  of  England  to 
every  Irish  law,  and  farther  secured  by  the  prevalence 
of  long  habit  and  by  mutual  interest  and  affection.     It 
was  a  connexion  of  safety  and  independence,  which  he 
would  not  consent  to  exchange  for  an  union  of  insecu- 
rity and  dependence. 

It  was  said,  that  the  two  parliaments  might  seriously 
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differ ;  but  this  ill-founded  apprehension  was  a  weak 
ground  for  the  renunciation  of  a  distinct  legislature;— 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  pride  of  the  Irish \  by  say- 
ing, that  the  change  would  give  them  a  great  concern 
in  the  general  transactions  of  the  empire  ;  but  it  was 
not  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  something  which  was  not 
of  moment,  that  they  should*  resign  ev-ery  thing  which 
was  of  moment  to  their  country,  or  that*  « in  order  td 
come  in  by  a  mock  representation  for  their  share  df 
control*   over  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative   in  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  empire*,   they  should  *  surrender 
the  benefits  and  the  blessings  of  their  own  parliament.* 
— The  friends  of  the  established  church  were  invited 
lb  concur  zealously  in  the  scheme,  by  the  prospect  of  a 
complete  identification  and  permanent  security  of  the 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland  ;    but   was  not  the 
Irish  church  at  present  as  strongly  supported  ass  it  Would 
be  after  an  union — that  is*  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
empire,  intrusted  to  the  sovereign  for  the  safety  of  all 
its  establishments  ?—  It  was  contended,  that  the  project 
would  tranquillise  Ireland  :  but  the  there  bill  which  the 
two  parliaments  might  enact  would  not  have  that  ef- 
fect ;  and  the  regulations  which  to  an  imperial  legislature 
might  seem  proper  or  salutary  for  the  repression  of  ani- 
mosities, the  promotion  of  order,  or  the  improvement 
of  the  accommodations  of  society,  might  be  ordained 
with  equal  ease  and  efficacy  by  that  of  Irelantl. 

The  terms  he  considered  as  refutations  of  the  pre- 
tended excellence,  and  libels  on  the  principle  of  the 
measure.  Identity  was  promised  as  the  grand  object  • 
yet  every  thing  spoke  distinctness.  There  was  another 
feature  which  struck  him  in  the  ministerial  arrange- 
ments.     The  general   parliament,    it  was   supposed, 
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would  be  a  paragon  of  purity  and  worth  ;  yet  the  minister 
acknowleged  that  it  ought  not  to  be  trusted  :  and  he 
therefore  shackled  and  restrained  its  omnipotence. 

In  short,  said  Mr.  Saurin,  «  I  conceive  the  present 
measure  to  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  Ireland.  If  it 
should  still  be  pressed,  on  such' a  majority  as  now  sup- 
ports it,  arid  against  such  an  opposition  as  resists  it,  the 
minister  arid  his  adherents  must  be  responsible  for  the! 
consequences  :  we  at  least,  in  the  hour  of  calamity, 
shall  have  the  consolation  to  reflect,  that  we  have  had 
no  share  in  the  downfall  and  degradation  of  our  coun- 
try.' 

The  Attorney-General  asserted  the  necessity 
of  an  union  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Saurin  had  denied  it. 
Nothing  but  a  measure  of  that  kind,  he  was  convinced, 
would  restore  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  allay  civil 
and  religious  dissensions,  or  frustrate  the  views  of  France 
and  the  aims  of  the  jacobins.  '  The  real  dependence  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  the  defects  of  the  present  con- 
stitution, were  so  glaring,  and  the  danger  of  separation 
so  alarming,  that  a  remedy  ought  to  be  immediately 
applied. — The  learned  gentleman   repeatedly  animad- 
verted on  the  absurdity  of  those  anti-unionists  who  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  very  serious  grievances,  yet  of- 
fered no  remedial  propositions  ;  but  the  reason  was, 
tliat  they  considered  a  distinct  parliament  as  adequate  to 
the  gradual  removal  of  abuses,  He  proceeded  to  enlarge 
on  many  points  of  dispute,  but  in  a  less  forcible  man- 
ner than  some  of  his  associates. 

After  a  speech  from  Mr.  Monck  Mason  in  favor  of 
the  union,  and  another  from  Mr.  Ormsby,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Stanley;  promoted  the  same  object  in  a  copious  ha- 
rangue. He  panegyrised  the  British  minister  for  boldly 
striking  at  the  root  from  which  the  disorders  and  cala- 
mities 
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mities  of  Ireland  had  sprung,  and  bringing  forward 
that  great  measure  of  imperial  policy  which  the  best 
friends  of  this  country  .had  long  anxiously  desired  ra- 
ther than  confidently  expected.  He  was  convinced  that 
those  evils  arose  from  the  ill -constructed  connexion 
between  the  kingdoms,  from  the  imperfections  inci- 
dent to  a  distinct  parliament  in  a  country  which  formed 
a  part,  and  the  Jess  powerful  part,  of  an  extensive  em- 
pire* Ireland,  in  her  present  state,  had  all  the  disad- 
vantages without  the  advantages  of  British  connexion, 
the  shadow  without  the  substance  of  the  English  con- 
stitution. She  had  no  imperial  rights,  and  could  not 
acquire  territory  or  plant  a  colony.  She  was  under  the 
necessity  of  registering  the  edicts  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment in  all  imperial  concerns  of  war  and  pteace,  or 
incurring  the  hazard  of  weakening  the  energies  of  the 
empire.  Her  subordination  could  only  be  removed  by 
total  separation,  or  an  incorporating  and  equalising 
union  j  and  such  a  consolidation  was  not  only  desira- 
ble on  general  principles,  but  was  demanded  by  the 
local  circumstances  of  Ireland,  and  the  religious  djssen-: 
sions  of  its  inhabitants.  The  objections  to  it  were 
such  as  had  been  refuted  by  argument,  and  disproved 
T)y  experience,  In  the  case  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  loudly 
palled  for  vigorous  support  and  universal  acquiescence. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  motion  of  adr 
journment,  which  being  rejected,  the  first  day  of  the 
following  January  was  fixed  for  the  commencement  of 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms  ;  and  the  article  which  re- 
lated to  the  settlement  of  the  crown  was  also  voted  by 
the  committee. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  Mr.  Shaw  having  warmly 
opposed  the  prosecution  of  the  scheme,  a  division  took 
place ;  but,  the  house  being  thin,  only  a  majority  of 
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(tight  voted  for  the  ministry.     Lord  Castlereagh  then 
justified  his  former  financial  statements ;  but  the  Speaker 
remained  unconvinced.     The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer ably  defended  the  rate  of  i  to  7  J,  as  very  favorable 
to  Ireland,  and  maintained  that,  in  the  five  next  years, 
taken  in    the  proportion  of  two  of  war  to  three  of 
peace,  she  would  save  nearly  ten  millions.    Sir  John 
Parnell  and   Mr*  G*  Ponsoiiby  condemned,    without 
fully  invalidating,  Mr.  Corry's  conclusions.  Mr.  Egan, 
with  fluency   and  vehemence,  reprobated  the   general 
measure  5  and  colonel  Maxwell  moved,  that  the  com- 
mittee should  no  longer  sit.     Against  this  motion  a 
plurality  of  "42  votes  appeared  :  an  amendment,  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  debt  of 
either  country  in  London  or  in  Dublin,  at  the  option 
of  the  stockholder,   was  rejected  without  a  division ; 
and  the  article  respecting  finance  was  adopted. 

In  compliance  with  some  of  the  petitions  which  had 
been  presented,  several  gentlemen  of  the  law  appeared 
at  the  bar  to  oppose  various  parts  of  the  commercial 
scheme,  and",  witnesses  were   brought  forward  whose 
evidence  tended  to  show  the  impolicy  of  a  reduction  of 
the  protecting  duties-     While  the  business  of  examina- 
tion was  depending,  a  motion  from  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby 
occasioned  a  debate  on  the  4th  of  March.     That  gen- 
tleman,   alleging  that   the   sovereign   would  not  have 
persisted  in  recommending  the  present  measure,  unless 
he  had  firmly  believed  that  the  sentiments  of  the  public 
on  the  subject  had  undergone  a  great  change,  urged 
the  house  to  remove  so  injurious  a  delusion  bv  an  in- 
timation  of  the  truth.     A  knowlege  of  the  number  of 
anti-union  petitions  would,  he  said,  correct  this  error  ; 
and  he  therefore  proposed  an  address,  stating,  that,  in 
conformity  with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people, 
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petitions  against  a  legislative  union  hud  been  presented 
to  the  parliament  from  twenty-six  counties,  and  from 
various  cities  and  towns. 

Lord  CastlereAgh  affirmed,  that  the  public  opi- 
nion had  really  undergone  a  change,  friendly  to  the 
measure,  and  that  seventy-four  declarations,  nineteen  of 
which  were  those  of  counties,  had  been  presented  in  its 
favor.  Even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  he  would  oppose 
a  motion  which  derogated  from  the  deliberative  power 
of  parliament,  and  tended  to  encourage  a  popular  in- 
terference pregnant  in  these  critical  times  with  danger 
and  alarm. 

Mr.  Saurin  asserted  the  constitutionality  of  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  and  enforced  fhe  proposal  of  his 
friend.  Other  barristers  also  recommended  it ;  and  the 
lords  Cony  and  Cole  added  to  the  motion  the  weight 
of  their  influence.  On. the  opposite  side  spoke  lord 
Charles  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Ormsby,  and  seve- 
ral other  members  ;  and  the  court  prevailed  by  a  majo- 
rity of  48. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
representation  was  discussed.  The  proportion  allowed 
to  Ireland  was  defended  by^the  attorney-general,  as  fa~ 
vorable  to  the  country  and  to  popular  principles  ;  and* 
after  a  division  which  exhibited  a  majority  of  19  for 
the  court,  the  article  was  adopted. 

A  conversation  then  arose  on  the  topic  of  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  the  patronage  of  boroughs.'  Lord 
Castfereagh  persisted  in  the  intention  of  proposing  & 
recompence,  though  messieurs  Plunket  and  Goold  in-? 
veighed  with  great  warmth  against  the  idea  of  reward- 
ing the  profligate'invaders  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  shameless  in- 
consistency and  absurdity  of  those  who  could  assert 
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the  omnipotence  .of  parliament,  when  the  members  had 
ence  been  chosen  by  the  people,  yet  avow  that  the 
majority  were  not  the  fair  representatives  of  the  nation, 
but  merely  the  creatures  of  borough-proprietors. 

To  disprove  the  assertion  that  Cork  favored  the 
union,  sit  John  Frefce presented  a  petition  against  it  from 
eighteen  hundred'  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  5  but 
general  Hutchinson  affirmed  that  this  was  not  the  sense 
of  the  majority  of  the  traders  or  freemen  of  Cork. 
Colonel  LongfieH  and  Mr.  May  concurred  in  this  de- 
claration. Sir  Johfr  Parnell  again  recommended  a  dis- 
solution of  the  parliament,  that  the  opinions  of  the 
people  rriight  be  more  certainly  known  ;  but  Mr.  Carry 
reprobated  that  appeal  as  unnecessary  and  imprudent. 

The  discussion  was  renewed  on  the  13th  of  March, 
when  sir  John  Patfnell  moved  in'  form,  that  the  king 
should  be  requested  to  convoke  a  new  parliament  be* 
fore  'any  final  ait attgement  of  union  should  be  adopted. 
Mr.  A.  Moore  seconded  this? proposal  as  'wise  and  ho- 
nest ;'  and  sir  Laurence  Parsons,  though  he  was  Sen- 
sible of  the  great  influence  of  the  crown  in  the  choice 
of  members,  declared  his  willingness  to  put  the  fate  of 
the  question  on  the  election  of  a  new  parliament.  Mr. 
Alexander  opposed  the  motion  ;  but  major  Osborne  was 
zealous  in  its  support,  as  was  also  Mr.  Saurin,  who 
urged  rhe  expediency  of  attending  to  the  sense  of  the 
nation,  and  maintained,  that,  if  laws  should  be  enacted 
in  opposition  to  the  public  will,  constitutionally  ex- 
pressed, they  would  not  be  obligatory,  and  the  right  of 
resistance  would  revert  to  the  people.  The  solicitor- 
general  could  not  hear  such  a  doctrine  without  horror  : 
and  he  accused  the  father  of  the  bar  of  unfurling  the 
,  bloody  flag  of  rebellion  :  but  Mr.  Egan  hinted,  that 
the  ministry  »had  unfurled  the  flag  of  prostitution  and 
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corruptioo.  Mr.  Saurin's  opinions  were  controverted 
by  Dr.  Duigf  nan  as  unconstitutional  and  mischievous, 
as  tending  to  a  dissolution  of  all  regular  government, 
and  to  the  production  of  tlie  most  horrible  anarchy. 
Air.  Serjeant  Stanley  also  endeavoured,  by  quotation 
and  argument,  to  overthrow  what  he  termed  Jacobini- 
cal tenets.  Lord  Castlereagh,  when  he  had  combated 
the  baronet's  motion  by  alleging  that  the  parliament 
enjoyed  the  confidence  both  of  his  majesty  and  of 
the  people,  and  that  a  dissolution  waf  therefore  unne- 
cessary, wafmly  repelled  a  doctrine,  which' he  considered 
as  fraught  with  rebellion.  Mr*  May  and  sir  John  Bla- 
qoiere  declaimed  with  spirit  against  the  proposal  of  ap-, 
pealing  to  the  public,  and  urged  the  house  to  stigma- 
tise with  decisive  effect  the  alarming  invitation  to  po- 
pular resistance.  Mr.  Grattan,  on  thp  other  handy 
vindicated  the'  sentiments  of  the  barrister,  and  recom- 
mended the  appeal,  not  as  a  reference  to  the  mere  mul^ 
titude,  hut  to  the  constituent  bodv.  On  a  division, 
there  appeared  150  votes  against  the  motion  *  and  only 
104  for  it. 

On  the  following  day,  the  prime  Serjeant  stated  the 
expediency  of  an  identification  of  the  churches  as 
well  as  of  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries ;  and 
observed,  that,  whatever  indulgence  might  be  extended 
to  the  catholics,  there  would  then  be  no  danger  of  the 
subversion  of  the  protestant  church  of  Ireland.  This 
article  was  quickly  voted ;  and  that  which  respected  the 
existing  laws  and  courts  of  both  countries  passed  with 
few  remarks. 

The  sixth  article,  which  had  been  postponed  on 
account  of  the  complexity  of  the  subject,  was  brought 
forward  on  the  19th  of  March  by  the  right  honorable 
Mr.  Beresford.     Referring  to  the  propositions  of 
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1785,  that  gentleman  undertook  the  task  of  proving, 
that  they  were  less  beneficial,  and  that  the  bill  which 
contained  them  in  an  altered  form  was  muck  less  ad- 
vantageous,  than  the  present  scheme.  The  difference 
between  the  systems,  he  said,  was  this.  In  that  of 
1785,  prohibitions  were  allowed  to  remain  upon  cer- 
tain articles ;  whereas,  in  that  of  the  year  1800,  *  all 
prohibitions,  prohibitory  duties,  and  bounties  upon  aU 
articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
either  country,  are.  to  be  taken  away*  and  they  are  to 
be  reciprocally  imported  a/id  exported  by  either  coun- 
try without  any  bounty  or  duty,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  imported  into  Ireland,  and  enumerated  in  a  sche- 
dule, upon  which  certain  duties  are  imposed,  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  -manufactures  of  this  country.'  He  then 
entered  into  a  detail  which  would  only  interest  a  very 
small  number  of  our  readers,  and  in  which  therefore 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  him  closely,  thougfi 
various  parts  of  his  speech,  and,  above  all,  the  general 
result  of  his  investigation,  demand  our  notice. 

In  mentioning  the  resolutions  of  1785,  he  passed 
lightly  over  some,  and  chiefly  dwelt  on  the'  third,  sixth, 
and  seventh.  The  third,  he  said,  related  to  imports 
only ;  and  it  left  former  prohibitions  in  force  against 
the  exportation  of  raw  majecials-^prohibitions  which 
operated  entirely  .against  Ireland.  The  sixth  was  cal- 
culated to  prevent  any  new  prohibition,  or  new  or  addi- 
iinnal  duties  from  being  imposed  on  the  importation  of 
•articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
either  country,  into  the  other ;  but  it  left  the  Irish  ex- 
actly in  tfee  same  state  in  which  they  were  before,  with 
regard  to  ?dl  the  prohibitions  which  at  that  time  existed 
on  thq  exportation  of  raw  materials  from  Britain,  The 
seventh  resolution  made  the  same  provision  respecting 
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exportation,  which  the  sixth  did  on  the  subject  of  im« 
fortatten;  bat,  as  it  left  all  former  prohibitions,  of 
which  there  were  many  in  Britain  against  Ireland, 
and  none  in  Ireland  against  Britain,  it  gave  his  coun- 
trymen no  advantage.  The  latter  part  of  it,  indeed, 
allowed  them  to  order  reciprocal  prohibitions,  and  to 
impose  reciprocal  prohibitory  duties,  where  such  existed 
in  Britain :  but  *  that  was  mere  mockery ;  for  we  had 
not  the  raw  materials  to  send  out,  and  therefore  we 
couid  not  gain  any  thing  by  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  them/  Such  resolutions  did  not  fully  correspond 
-with  the  first,  which  professed  to  regulate  the  trade, of 
both  countries  on  equitable  principles,  for  mutual  be- 
nefit. 

Proceeding  to  the  present  system,  he  noticed  the  ad- 
vantages promised  by  the  first  resolution  of  the  sixth 
article,  by  which  the  bounties  and  encouragements  on 
linen  and  sail-cloth,  the  trade  of  all  the  British  colo- 
nies (on  the  terms  granted  to  the  English),  and  the 
benefit  of  all  British  treaties,  would  be  secured  to  the 
Irish.  He  spoke  of  the  two  next  resolutions  as  going 
to  the  very  root  of  the  evil,  by  *  laying  open  the  trade, 
ports,  and  markets  of  each  country  to  the  other,  fully 
and  completely,  not  only  in  manufactures  but  in  raw 
materials.'  The  free  use  of  British  wool,  coal,  hops, 
and  many  other  valuable  articles,  and  the  unrestrained 
admission  of  all  Irish  manufactures  into  the  ports  of 
Britain,  wpuld,  he  said,  prove  his  first  point.  He  then 
stated  some  calculations  relative  to  the  bill,  to  prove 
that  the  general  protecting  duty  given  by  it  to  all  un- 
rated goods,  would  have  been  above  half  per  cent,  less 
than  that  which  the  new  system  would  ordain. 

As  it  was  affirmed  by  Mr.  Foster,  that  the  new 
commercial  regulations  would  operate  injuriously  on 
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more  than  seventy  articles,  and  would  entirely  rum  the 
cotton  business,  he  endeavoured  to  allay  such  appre- 
hensions by  intimating,  that  in  only  two  of  those 
branches  (calico  and  muslin)  the  manufacturers  had 
reason  to  complain  ;  and  by  contending,  that,  if  sixty- 
nine  of  those  manufactures  existed  before  1783  under  a 
protection  of  nine  guineas,  and  were  carried  on  from 
that  year  to  1797  with  a  protection  of  ten  guineas,  they 
would  not  be  injured  by  the  scheme  now  under  con- 
templation. It  being. asserted,  that  the  new  plan  would 
not  secure  a  preference  for  linen  br  any  article  in  the 

British  market  against  foreign  produce,  though  the 
former  propositions  made  provision  for  that  purpose, 
he  answered,  that  such  an  arrangement  was  proper 
between  distinct  kingdoms,  but  that,  when  the  two 
realms  should  be  consolidated  into  one,  it  would  be 
wholly  unnecessary ;  for  the  markets  of  London  and 
Bristol  Would  be .  as  much  the  markets  of  Ireland  as 
those  of  Dublin  and  Cork  ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  stipulate  that  Ireland  should  have  the  preference  in 
her  own  market.  As  it  was  objected,  that  hops,- salt, 
and  coal,  were,  bv  one  of  the  new  resolutions,  to  con* 
tinu&fbr  eyer  subject  to  the  present  duties  on  importa* 
tion  into  Ireland,  he  replied,  that  this  was  never  in* 
tended,  and  would  be  remedied  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  should  move  the  resolution,  so  as  to  leave  it  open  to 
the  future  parliament;  to  reduce  the  duty 'at  any  time. 
He  then  combated  an  assertion  relative  to  the  unpro- 
tec  ted  state  of  the  brewery  ;  and,  as  it  had  also  been 
affirmed,  that  no  provision  was  made  for  the  retention 
of  the  low  duties  on  the  import  of  raw  materials,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  state,  that  the  boasted  proposi- 
tions left  every  prohibition  existing  upon  British  raw 
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materials  (all  others  being  out  of  the  question),  but  that 
the  new  system  would  remove  all. 

In  reply  to  the  allegations  of  witnesses  who  had 
spoken  very  unfavorably  of  the  supposed  effects  of  the 
scheme  on  particular  manufactures,  he  took  a  review 
of  the  sugar  trade,  of  the  works  in  iron,  and  the  silk 
and  cotton  branches.  He  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
the  two  first  would  be  safe  under  the  protection  pro- 
posed to  be  allowed,  and  thai  the  chief  advantage  in 
the  third  would  accrue  to  the  Irish.  To  the  fourth 
branch,  he  said,  all  reasonable  protection  would  be 
afforded,  by  a  continuance  of  the  duties' in  their  present 
state  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  by  a  subse- 
quent gradual  diminution  of  them  to  10  per  cent^  at 
which  rate  they  might  stand  for  <-  the  remainder  olf 
twenty  years.  Thus  the  manufacture  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  establishing  itself;  and,  if  it  should  not 
be  able  to  exist  with  such  protection,  it  ought  not  to 
have  any  existence.  *  In  a  system  of  union,'  he  added, 
'  prohibition  or  prohibitory  duties  are  inadmissible  be- 
tween the  parties.  In  us  it  would  be  impolitic  and 
unwise.  Four-fifths  of  our  exports  go  to  Britain,  and 
three-fourths  of  our  imports  come  thence:  a  war  of 
dirties  and  bounties  would  therefore  be  ruinous  to  us. 
We  export  annually  to  Britain  linctt  to  the  amount  of 
2,600,000  pounds,  and  provisions  valued  at  2,900,000 
pounds*  These  all  go  into  Britain  free  from  duty 
there  ;  and  shall  we  not  be  content  with  a  protecting 
duty  of  10 percent. ,  together  with  the  expenees  of  im- 
portation, being,  I  suppose,  5  fer  cent,  more?  Shall 
we  not,  I  say;  be  contented  with  15  per  cent,  protec- 
tion ;  and  shall  we  talk  of  prohibiting  duties,  and  that 
in  favor  of  a  manufacture  which,  it  is  said,  cannot  be 
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supported  without  forcing  the  consumers  to  pay  50  per 
cent.  Upon  their  consumption,  and  which  taxes  the 
nation  in  the  yearly  sum  of  430,000  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Beresford  then  moved  the  first  resolution^  and 
this,  with  the  other  parts  of  the  commercial  article, 
received  the  assent  of  the  committee. 

When  it  was  proposed  that  the  house  should  be  re* 
sumed  for  the  reception  of  the  report,  Mr.  O'Hara 
stated  some  objections  to  the  assigned  rate  of  contribu- 
tion for  Ireland,  which  he  deemed  too  high  ;  and  Mr. 
Grattan  again  expatiated  on  the  impolicy  and  in- 
justice of  the  union,  not  only  iii  a  constitutional  but 
also  in  financial  and  commercial  points  of  view.  His 
remarks  were  more  general  than  particular,  and  his  ar- 
guments inconclusive. 

Mr.  Foster  entered  into  a  variety  o^calculations, 
in  the  hope  of  proving  what  he  had  before  been  unable 
to  demonstrate.  He  endeavoured  to  show,  that,  within 
four  years,  Ireland  would  cease  to  have  the  benefits 
(even  if  it  should  be  admitted  that  any  were  conce4ed 
by  the  article)  of  the  ratio  of  1  to  7I,  and  labor  under 
a  community  of  burthen  with  Great-Britain ;  that  the 
propositions  of  1785  were  calculated  for  the  promotion 
of  Irish  manufactures  and  commerce,  but  that  the  new 
plan  would  be  highly  injurious  to  those  departments  j 
in  short,  that  Ireland  would  have  reason  to  rue  the  day 
on  which  her  parliament  should  give  sanction  to  the 
measure.  '       , 

Lord  Castlereagh  replied  in/a  long  speech,  which 
would  have  been  more  worthy  of  general  approbation 
if  it  had  been  less  seasoned  with  personalities.  As  it  had 
no  novelty,  we  shall  not  give  any  abstract  of  it ;  antj, 
for  the  same  reason,  we  shall  only  say  of  the  rest  of 
the  debate,   that  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  and  Mr.  Saurin 

a  ©  J  opposed 
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opposed  the  report  of  the  resolutions ;  that  Mr.  Cony 
and  the  prime  serjeant  ably  defended  the  general  scheme 
and  Ac  particular  articles;,  and  that  two  divisions 
followed,  one  of  which  produced  a  majority  of  42, 
and  the  other  47,  in  favor  of  the  ministerial  proceed- 
ings. 

The  report  being  presented  to  the  house  on  the  21st, 
sir  Laurence  Parsons  then  expressed  his  hope,  that, 
when  the  scheme  should  appear  in  the  form  of  a  bill, 
those  gentlemen  who  had  so  nobly  stood  forward}  in 
defence  of  their  country  would  again  assail  it  with  the 
most  determined  energy.  Sir  John  Freke  represented 
the  terms  as  so  disadvantageous,  that  they  had  not  made 
a  convert  of  a  single  member  who  had  censured  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure.  Sir  John  Macartney  spoke  chiefly 
on  the  subject  of  tithes  $  contending,  that,  if  they  should 
be  exacted  on  the  same  scale  in  both  countries,  the 
Irish  would  be  obliged  to  pay  annually  1,250,000 
-  pounds,  instead  of  a  sum  less  than  200,000  pounds : 
but  it  was  said  in  answer,  'that  this  topic  was  un- 
connected with  the  question,  and  that  the  business 
might  safely  be  left  to  the  imperial  parliament.— Mr. 
Bushe,  with  great  vivacity,  animadverted  both  on  the 
principle  and  the  detail ;  and  Mr.  Egan  exercised  his 
pleasantry  in  similar  reflexions.  After  a  renewal  of 
attack  and  defence,  the  resolutions  received  the  sanction 
of  the  house. 

A  message  was  now  sent  to  the  house  of  lords,  im- 
porting that  the  commons  had  agreed  to  the  articles  of 
union;  and,  on  the  27th,  the  peers  intimated  to  the 
other  house,  that  they  had  adopted  them  with  some 
alterations  and  additions.  These  amendments  were 
readily  approved  by  the  commons ;  and  ford  Castle- 
reagh  immediately  proposed  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
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in  which  both  houses  concurred.  ,  In  this  address,  they 
declared  that  they  *  cordially  embraced  the  principle  of 
incorporating  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  king- 
dom, by  a  complete  and  entire  union  of  their  legisla- 
tures  ;'  that  they  considered  the  res6lution$  of  the  Bri- 
tish, parliament  as  *  wisely  calculated  to  form  the  basis 
of  such  a  settlement ;'  that  by  those  propositions  they 
had  been  guided  in  their  proceedings  ;  and  that  the  reso- 
lutions now  offered  were  those  articles  which,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great-Britain, 
they  were  ready  to  *  confirm  and  ratify,  in  order  that  the 
same  might  be  established  for  ever  by  the  mutual  con- 
sent of  both  parliaments/ 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Discussion  of  the  Articles  of  Union  in   the  Parliament  of 

Grc&Britazn. 

Jl\  S  the  plan  recommended  to  the  Irish  parliament 
had  been  originally  framed  by  the  British  ministry, 
and  received  no  other  alterations  in  its  progress  than 
such  as  were  dictated  by  the  court,  the  articles  were 
in  fact  the  propositions  of  the  cabinet,  though  they 
were  now  brought  forward  as  '  terms  proposed  by  the 
lords  and  commons  of  Ireland.'  They  had,  indeed, 
received  the  sanction  of  those  two  assemblies,  but  were 
only  proposed  by  them  at  second  hand. 

The  Irish  address  was  communicated  by  the  king, 
on  the  2d  of  April,  to  the  British  peers  and  commons, 
that  '  such  further  steps  might  be  taken  as  might  best 
tend  to  the  speedy  and  complete  execution  of  a  work 
so  happily  begun.'  Unwilling,  however,  to  incu&the 
imputation  of  precipitancy,  the  leaders  of  the  unionists 
deferred  the  examination  of  the  articles  to  the  21st. 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  then  recommended  to  the  peers  a 
longer  delay,  that  the  commons  might  previously  re- 
investigate the  subject ;  but,  finding  that  lord  Grenville 
only  intended  to  move  at  that  time  for  the  adoption  of 
the  three  first  resolutions,  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
postponement  of  the  rest. 

Lord  Holland  affirmed,  that,  since  the  question 
was  last  discussed,  nothing  had  occurred  which  could 
induce  him  to  approve  the  measure.  Some  of  the  ar- 
guments used  by  its  advocates  appeared  to  him  to  be 
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drawn  from  the  principles  of  messieurs  Robespierre  and 
Barrere,  who  had  contended  for  an  empire  one  and 
indivisible,  in  preference  to  the  union  of  its  parts  by   * 
foederalism.     He  would  not  enter  info  the  speculative 
merits  of  the  question,  but  would  confine  himself  to  the 
probable  consequences  of  its  application  to  Great-Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.    An  incorporation,  he  thought,  would 
inflict  direct,  evils  on  the  latter  country,  and  would  also 
be  injurious  to  the  freedom  of  the  former,  without  of- 
fering the  least  compensation  to  the  empire  at  large.    It 
was  obviously  incompetent  to  the  production  of  those 
very  important  advantages  which  the  advisers  of  it  pro- 
mised to  the  public.     It  'would  not  operate  as  a  remedy 
for  the  discontent  of  the  various  descriptions  of  the 
Hibernian  community.     It  would  not  ensure  a  redress 
of  grievances,  but  would  increase  that  influence  which 
was  already  the  object  of  general  complaint.     It  was 
evidently  offensive  to  the  great  body  of  the  Irish ;  and, 
if  it  should  be  carried  into  effect  against  the  sense  of 
the  people,  it  would  endanger  the  connexion  between 
the  countries,  and  might  produce  irreparable  mischief. 
It  might  be  termed  a  trait  of  jacobinism  to  hold  up  the 
sense  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  parlia- 
ment ;  but  such  a  censure  would  come  with  a  very  ill 
grace  from  the  supporters  of  a  minister  who  had  de- 
rived his  power  from  an  appeal  to  the  people  against 
the  determination  of  the  house  of  commons.— After 
other  strictures,  he  declared  that  he  would  oppose  the 
motion  for.  a  committee. 

Lord  Grenville  thought  it  unnecessary  to  de- 
bate the  principle  of  an  union,  as  no  question,  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  parliamentary  experience,  had 
been  rao^e  amply  or  ably  discussed  than  this  subject  had 
been :  but  he  was  disposed  to  animadvert  *on  some  of  the 
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arguments  or  rather  the  observations  of  the  noble  loro^ 
whose  prejudices  against  the  measure  were  still  uhre- 
moved.  To  suppose  that  it  would  be  forced  upon  the 
people,  or  that  corruption  on  the  one  hand,  and  inti- 
midation on  the  other,  were  the  means  employed  for  its 
promotion,  was,  said  the  secretary,  grossly  calumnious. 
That  the  sense  of  the  nation  was  decidedly  against  it, 
was  not  true;  for,  though  it  was  unpleasing  to  the 
enemies  of  British  connexion,  almost  the  whole  landed 
interest  favored  the  proposal,  and  a  considerable  majo- 
rity of  the  loyal  and  sound  portion  of  the  community 
earnestly  wished  it  to  be  successful.  Even  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  he  did  not  consider  parliament  as  bound 
to  attend  implicitly  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people. 
Occasions  might  arise  when  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
that  assembly  to  act  in  opposition  to  public  opinion.  In 
an  instance  which  might  readily  be  recollected,  the  le- 
gislature, by  disregarding  the  popular  wish  for  reform, 
had  saved  the  nation.  The  better  wisdom  of  the  com- 
munity  might  be  supposed  to  reside  in  the  parliament, 
so  as  to  render  frequent  appeals  to  the  people  unneces- 
sary.—Of  the  evils  with  which  an  union,  according  to) 
the  last  speaker,  threatened  Ireland,  the  ministerial 
orator  had  no  apprehensions ;  for  he  was  convinced, 
that  tbe  measure  would  extinguish  rather  than  produce 
evil,  and  would  highly  promote  the  general  interest. 
He  did  not  think  that  British  influence  would  impro- 
perly or  injuriously  predominate.  The  Irish  would 
enjoy  a  fair  proportion  of  legislative  power;  and  their 
interests  would  be  as  much  regarded  as  those  of  their 
British  neighbours.  That  the  English  constitution 
would  be  endangered  by  the  introduction  of  Irish  mem- 
bers, there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  ;  for  the  mode 
of  electing  the  representatives  of  the  commons  would 

not 
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npt  fea4"them  into  subserviency  to  the  crffwn  ;  and  the 
peers,  retaining  their  seats  for  life;  would  be  as  inde- 
pendent  as  any  of  die  English  nobility. 

On  a  division,  only  three  peers  (the  earl  of  Derby 
and  the  lords  Holland  and  King)  voted  against  the 
court,  while  82  supported  the  motion.  The  three  first 
articles  were  then  proposed  in  the  committee,  and  re- 
ceived 'the  assent  of  the  peers.        1 

In  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  same  day,  the  de- 
bate was  opened  by  Mr.  Jones,  who  renewed  his  op- 
position to  the  union  in  the  strongest  terms  ;  but  could 
not  prevail  on  the  house  to  adopt  his  feelings. 

Mr.  Pitt  rose  as  soon  as  a  committee,  was  formed* 
and  exerted  his  eloquence  in  defending  and  illustrating 
the  scheme.  After  a  declamatory  preface,  similar  to 
his  fai^gr  effusions  on  this  subject,  he  passed  over 
those  fugles  which  preceded  the  adjustment  of  the  par- 
lianferlfeff  y  representation,  and  discussed  the  propriety 
of  allowing  one  hundred  members  to  sit  for  Ireland  in 
the  imperial  house  of  commons.  He  was  sensible  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  precise  ground  upon  which  a 
just  estimate  of  this  point  might  be  formed ;  but  he 
was  the  less  anxious  about  it,  as  the  particular  number 
was  not  very  important.  If  there  should  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  representatives  to  make  known  the  local 
wants,  state  the  interests,  and  convey  the  sentiments, 
of  that  part  of  the  empire,  the  impartiality  and  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  united  parliament  would  ensure  a 
due  attention  to  the  general  security  and  welfare.  Po- 
pulation alone  would  not  form  a  good  criterion ; 
but,  if  it  should  be  combined  with  the  idea  of  the 
proportional  contributions  of  the  two  countries  to  the 
public  exigencies,  the  result  might  be  fairly  applied 
to  the  present  occasion.  It  would  allow  more  than 
five  for  Great-Britain  to  one   for  Ireland;  and  thus 
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loo  members  might  be  deemed  a  satisfactory  nam* 
ber  for  the  latter  country. — The  mode  of  selection 
was  the  next  point  of  consideration.  It  was  no* 
die  wish  of  the  ministry,  said  Mr.  Pitt,  to  augment 
by  this  arrangement  the  influence  of  the  crown:  the 
selection  adopted  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland  might 
lather  be  thought  favorable  to  the  popular  interest.  The 
members  for  counties  and  the  principal  cities  would  be 
sixty-eight ;  the  rest  would  be  deputed  by  towns  the 
most  considerable  in  population  and  wealth.  Thus  the 
choice  would  provide  both  for  the  security  of  the  landed 
interest  and  for  the  convenience  of  local  information  ; 
and,  as  the  proposed  addition  would  not  be  accompa- 
nied with  any  change  in  the  internal  form  of  British 
representation,  it  would  not  alarm  the  enemies  of  innova- 
tion. Whatever  were  the  opinions  which  he  formerly 
entertained  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform, 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  acknowlege  that  he  now 
thought  it  imprudent  and  hazardous  to  make  any  at- 
tempt of  that  kind.  When  he  reflected  that  the  spirit 
of  reform  had  led  to  mischievous  changes  and  dangerous 
subversions,  he  dreaded  the  effects  of  political  experi- 
ment. When  he  considered  also,  that,  amidst  the  late 
fiery  trials,  the  constitution  of  this  country  had  re* 
mained  pure,  untouched  in  its  vital  principles  ;  that  it 
had  supported  itself  against  open  attacks  as  well  as 
against  insidious  machinations ;  that  it  had  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  France,  and  baffled  the  efforts  of  jacobi- 
nism ;  and  that,  during  the  whole  contest,  it  had  re- 
tained the  confidence  of  the  nation ;  he  should  think 
that  he  deserved  strong  censure,  if  he  should  attempt, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  improvement,  to  disturb  a  system 
which  had  been  found  sufficient,  in  perilous  times> 
for  the  protection  of  the  general  interest  and  the  main- 
tenance of  public  security  and  happiness. 

As 
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As  it  might  be  wished  that  very  few  of  the  members 
thus  sent  from  Ireland  should  hold  places  under  the 
crown,  he  proposed  that  the  number,  for  the  present, 
should  be  limited  to  twenty,  and  that  the  imperial  par- 
liament should  afterwards  regulate  this  point  as  cu> 
cumstances  might  suggest,  s 

The  number  of  peers  who  should  represent  the  whole 
body  of  the  Irish  nobility,  might,  he  said,  be  property- 
fixed  at  thirty-two.     Four  would  suffice  io  inform  the 
parliament  of  the  state  of  the  church ;  and  thp  rest 
would  form  a  fair  proportion,  considered  with  referencb 
to  the  case  of  Scotland  and  to  the  number  of  delegates 
from  the  commons  of  Ireland.     The  election  of  the 
temporal  peers  for  life  he  recommended  as  a  mode  more 
conformable  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  establishment 
of  nobles,  than  that  which  was  /settled  at  the  Scotish 
union.     The  right  reserved  for  Irish  peers  to  *sit  in  the 
house  of  commons  as  representatives  of  the  counties  or 
towns  of  Great-Britain,  he  was  likewise  disposed  to 
approve,  as,  without  violating  the  constitution,  it  would 
furnish  them  with  opportunities  of  acquiring  political 
and  legislative  experience,  which  certainly  would  not 
render  them  less  qualified  for  serving  their  country  in  a 
higher  parliamentary   assembly.     The  permission  of 
creating  new  peers  of  Ireland  he  also  justified  $  for, 
though  in  Scotland  the  peerage  might  maintain  itself  for 
a  very  long  course  of  time  without  any  accession,  from 
the  great  extent  of  inheritance  allowed  by  the  generality 
of  the  patents,  there  was  a  risque  of  such  a  diminution 
of  the  number  of  Hibernian  peers,  from  die  limitation 
of  the  right  of  succession,  as  might  at  no  very  distant 
period  render  the  election  individual. 

In  the,  article  respecting  the  church,  he  noticed  th« 
clause  introduced  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  providing 

for 
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for  die  presence  of  the  clergy  of  that  countnrat  convo- 
cations-which  might  be  holden  in  this  island.  This  he 
pronounced  a  reasonable  addition  ;  and  the  propriety  of 
leaving  to  the  imperial  legislature  the  discussion  of  the 
claims  of  the  catholics  would  at  the  same  time,  he 
thought,   be  generally  allowed. 

The  next  article,  he  said,  would  grant  a  general 
freedom  of  trade,  with  only  such  exceptions  as  might 
secure  vested  capital,  and  prevent  a  great  shock  to 
any  particular  manufacture,  on  to  popular  prejudice. 
It  was  stipulated  that  almost  all  prohibitions  should  be 
repealed,  and  that  onto  protecting  duties  to  a  small 
amount  should  be  imposed  on  a*  few  artictes?  ,If  the 
British  manufacturers  should  sustain  partial  loss  in  con- 
sequence of  any  of  the  new  regulaj&hs,  their  libera-* 
Jity  would  induce  them  to  consider  it  as  compensated 
by  general  advantage. 

He  then  argued  in  support  of  the  equitable  nature  of 
the  regulations  of  finance  between  the  countries ;  but  we 
need  not  state  his  remarks,  as  they  were  similar  to  those 
of  lord  Castlereagh  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  report  those 
invectives  against  the  opposers  of  the  union,  with 
which  he  concluded  bis  speech.  :  •   '  -    , 

.  Mr.  G*ey  was  not  disposed  to  analyse  the  articles, 
as  he  had  insuperable  objections  to  the :  principle  of 
the  measure,  to  the  time  in  which  it  w^s  brought  for- 
ward, and  to  the  means  used  for  its  accomplishment. 
The  assent  of  the  people,  he  thought,  was  requisite  to 
give  it  full  sanctipn  and  complete  effect. ,  It  was  said  that 
the  public  voice  was  in  its  favor,  after  a  fair  appeal  to 
the  unbiassed  *ease  of  the  nation.  Nineteen  counties 
were  said  to  have  signified  a  wish  for  itsa^option;  and 
he  believed  that  addresses  had  really  been  presented 
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from  that  number  of  shires :  but  by  whom  they  were    « 
signed  he  did  not  exactly  know,  though  it  was  under-, 
stood  that  they   had  been   procured    at  meetings  not 
regularly  convened,  and  promoted  by  the  personal  ex- 
ertions of  a  governor  who,  to  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  crown,  added  the  terrors  of  martial  law.     To 
speak  of  the  uncontrolled  opinion  of  the  community,  in 
such  a  ease,  was  absurd ;  and  the  assertion  reminded 
him  of  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  (men- 
tioned by  an  illustrious  dramatist),  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  shouts    of  a  few  of  his    followers  and 
other  interested  persons  at  a  public  meeting,  affected 
to  regard  that  applause   as   a  proof  of  the  general 
concurrence  of  the    assembly,  —  Against  the  union 
the   petitions   were    very  numerous;    and  they    were 
more  honorably  voted,    and  more  respectable    from 
the  signatures,  than  the  ministerial  addresses.     They 
were  the  produce  of  twenty-seven  counties ;  and  the 
chief  towns  of  the  kingdom  had  furnished  many  of 
the  number.     From  a  comparison  of  these  with  the 
addresses,  and  aiv  unprejudiced  observation  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Ireland,  it  might  be  fairly  concluded,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  nation  disapproved  the  scheme* 
The  parliamentary  majority,  of  which  the  courtiers 
boasted,  would  not  have  been  obtained,    if  placemen 
had  been   debarred  from   voting,    and    if  all    undue 
influence,  abuse  of  authority,  and  the  supply  of  forced 
vacancies  in  the  house  of  commons  with  dependent 
.voters,  had  been  avoided. 

As  Mr.  Grey  was  diffuse  in  his  remarks  on  the  union 
with  Scotland,  it  may  be  expected  that  we  should  give 
more  than  a  very  brief  report  of  this  part  of  his 
speech.  After  an  attentive  survey  of  the  proceedings  in 
tfyat  business,  he  declared  that  he  could  see  no  sufficient 
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analogy  between  the  circumstances  of  that  time  and 
those  of  the  present  to  induce  him  to  entertain  a  strong 
confidence  of  the  eventual  benefits  of  the  new  scheme. 

The  opposition  of  the  Scots,  perhaps,  equaled  in  vio- 

• 

knee  that  of  the  Irish ;  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  only 
point  of  resemblance.  There  was  no  physical  impe- 
diment to  the  northern  union.  The  two  countries  were 
so  situated  as  to  require  only  one  executive  admini- 
stration ;  and  a  complete  identification  was  also  practi- 
cable in  financial  arrangements.  But  such  an  identity 
of  regulation  could  not  take  place  between  Ireland  and 
Great-Britain.  There  must  still  be  a  separate  govern? 
ment  and  a  distinct  treasury  ;  and  there  could  ~  be  no 
security  for  the  forbearance  of  oppression  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  as  she  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  Britain, 
whose  attention  to  her  own  interest  might  sometimes 
prompt  her  to  make  an  ill  use  of  her  power.  In  im- 
posing taxes,  four-fifths  of  an  assembly  might  not  be 
very  unwilling  to  increase  the  burthens  of  the  other 
fifth,  when  such  demands  would  not  afreet  the  exactors. 
It  might  be  thought  uncandid  to  throw  out  such  insi- 
nuations ;  but  those  who  were  already  harassed  with 
difficulties  and  misfortunes  might  be  inclined  (such  was 
the  frequent  disposition  of  human  nature)  to  bring 
others  to  their  own  level.  He  supported^  his  allega- 
tion of  the  obstacles  which  the  necessity  of  a  separate 
government  for  Ireland  would  throw  in  the  way  of  a 
%  close  union,  by  the  authority  of  lord  Somers,  who 
had  argued  against  such  distinctness  of  administration, 
as  likely  to  produce  much  mischief. 

The  basis  of  ministerial  argument,  he  said,  was 
the  danger  arising  from  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system.  That  in  this  point  of  view  there  was  any 
similitude  between  the  compared  cases,    he   strongly 
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denied.  The  parliaments  of  Scotland  and  England 
were  at  open  variance.  The  fanner  prohibited  the 
importation  of  English  commodities,  and  enacted  that 
the  crown  should  not  descend  to  the  same  person  who 
should  occupy  the  English  throne,  unless  various  de- 
mand* should  be  granted.  The  latter  ordained  that 
the  Scots  should  be  treated  as  aliens,  and  that  all  trada 
with  them  should  be  suspended.  Preparations  were  evea 
made  for  hostility  ;  but  the  English  ministry,,  unwitting 
to  proceed  to  sanguinary  extremities,  proposed  to  the 
Scots  an  incorporative  union.  The  means  used  to> 
promote  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  were  not  strictly 
justifiable ;  but  acquiescence  was  at  length  obtained. 
It  mint  exeite  die  indignation  of  every  honest  mart  to* 
Observe  that,  under  very  different  circumstances,,  more 
unjustifiable  arts  had  been  used  to  accomplish  a  mea- 
sure altogether  unnecessary.  Had  Ireland  checked  or 
prohibited  British  trade,  or  had  she  refused  to  adopt 
the  same  rules  of  regal  succession  ?_  On  the  contrary r 
did  there  not  exist  between  the  countries  an  amity 
which  nothing  but  the  folly  of  ministers  could  dim*-* 
rrish  or  derange,  an  affection  which  nothing  but  their 
violence  could  destroy  ? 

It  was  affirmed,  that  the  union  had  been  produc- 
tive of  extraordinary  benefit  to  Scotland ;  and  refer* 
ence  had  been  made  to  the  state  of  that  country  at 
the  beginning  and  near  the  close  of  the  century.  But 
this  was  a  very  fallacious  mode  of  arguing.  Almost 
every  country  in  Europe  had  undergone  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  course  of  that  time ;  mid  it  was 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  North-Britain  would  have 
made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  prosperity  without 
the  aid  of  an  incorporation  with  England  and  Wales. 
The  union  was  so  far  from  promoting  its  improve* 
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ment  in  point  of  trade  and  industry,  that  the  linen 
manufacture  declined  after  that  event.  Indeed,  little 
advance  was  made  before  the  rebellion  of  the  year 
1745.  The  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  was 
the  first  measure  that  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the 
spirit  of  manufacturing  exertion  and  commercial  enter- 
prise in  Scotland.  From  that  time  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  had  increased,  but  not  in  so  great  a  degree 
as  that  of  Ireland  during  the  same  period. 

That  the  union  soon  became  popular  among  the 
Scots,  had  been  asserted  in  a  former  debate.  The 
alleged  instance  was  drawn  from  die  year  17 15, 
when -die  pretender  found  it  expedient-  to  suppress  that 
part  of  his  manifesto  in  which  he  had  promised  to 
.re-establish  the  Scotish  parliament.  This  was  affirmed 
on  the.  authority  of  a  manuscript  left  by  sir  John 
Clerk;  but  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  it  was 
unsupported  by  othet  testimony,  and  that  sir  John  was 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Queensbury ,  the 
chief  of  the  Scotish  unionists :  it  was  therefore  no  more 
surprising  that  such  a  man  should  represent  the  mea- 
sure .  as  popufar,  than  that  lord  Castlereagh  or  some 
of  his  friends  and  relatives  should  speak  of  the  new 
project  of  union  as  being  supported  by  the  general 
voice  of  Ireland*  It  appeared  from  some  parliamentary 
proceedings,  and  from  the  strongest  evidence,  that  the 
change  was  long  unpopular  in  Scotland,  and  that  all 
who  proposed  a  restoration  of  the  old  government 
were  applauded  and  encouraged. 

It  was  not  the  union  that  promoted  the- prosperity 
or  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Scot  Is*  As  it  was 
obtruded  on  the  peaple,  it  increased  that  discontent 
which  the  former  conduct  of  the  court  had  excited; 
aed.a  liberal  system  of  policy,  without  such  a  measure, 
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would  have  better  evinced  the  regard  of  the  English 
government  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Haviug  thus  attacked,  though  not  refuted,  the  ar- 
guments drawn  from  tKe  Scotish  union  in  favor  of  the 
present  plan,  Mr.  Grey  recommended  the  application  of 
an  immediate  remedy  to  the  disorders  and  grievances 
of  Ireland.  A  wise  and  conciliatory  system,  he  said, 
would  tend  more  effectually  to  allay  die  distractions 
of  the  country,  and  dissipate  the  dangers  with  which 
it  was  threatened  from  foreign  or  domestic  enemies, 
than  any  attempt  to  incorporate  its  legislature  with 
that  of  Great-Britain*. 

The  catholics,  of  whose  pretensions  so  much  had 
been  said,  might  in  his  opinion  be  relieved  from  re- 
maining disabilities  by  a  separate  parliament,  without 
the  risque  of  the  prevalence  of  their  party.  Those  who 
imagined  that  such  concessions  would  lead  to  a  change 
of  prpperty  in  the  country,  did  not  consider  that  the 
catholics  who  would  be  called  to  the  exercise  of  legis- 
lative functions  would  be  men  who  had  acquired  pro- 
perty by  industry,  and  who  would  have  an  interest  in 
protecting  those  titles  on  which  the  security  of  their 
recent  possessions  depended.  This  reasoning  is  in  our 
judgement  weak ;  fpr,  it*  case  of  a  resumption  of  pro- 
perty, these t  sectaries  would  gain  much  more  than 
they  would  lose.  So  few,  however,  would  be  able  to 
obtain  seats  in  parliament,  that  the  dreaded  resumption 
would  be  a  very  improbable  event. 

On  the  proposed  terms  Mr.  Grey  did  not  enlarge. 
He  seemed  inclined  to  approve  the  regulations  of  com- 
merce and  revenue ;  but  he  apprehended  that  the 
introduction  of  ioo  new  members  into  the  house  of 
commons  would  add  to  that  influence  which  was 
already  too  powerful,  as  the  expence  of  attendance  and 
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of  contested  elections  wouM  concur  with  other  cir- 
cumstances to  render  die  Irish  representatives  depen- 
dent on  the  crown. 

Whatever  might  he  die  merits  of  die  conditions, 
he  said,  die  great  preliminary  point  was  to  ascertain 
the  sentiments  of  the  Irish  nation.  If  this  knowlege 
could  not  be  accurately  obtained  by  examining  the 
petitions  which  had  been  or  might  be  presented,  an' 
appeal  might  he  made  to  die  people  by  a  dissolution 
of  the  parliament.  To  carry  so  important  a  measure 
into  effect  against  their  will,  w6*ld  he  an  imitation 
of  those  Jacobinical  proceedings-  which  had  been  so 
strongly  veppoUkd.  The  manfim  of  treating  others 
as  we  would  wish  diem  to  *et  toward  <na,  ought  to  he 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  aH,  not  only  its  a  role  of 
social  behaviour  hut  as  a  principle  of  political  conduct. 

*  While  the  love  of  liberty  is  engraven  m  our 
bream  [these  were  nearly  his  words],  we  cannot 
surely  forget  what  we  owe  to  the  interests  and  to 
the  rights  of  odiere.  We  are  bound  both  by  duty 
4nd  policy  to  respect  and  to  promote  die  freedom 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  To  encourage  an 
invasion  of  those  sacred  rights  in  others,  would  be  to 
sap  the  foundation  on  which  our  own  must  rest.  We 
cannot  bestow  upon  the  government  that  power  which 
is  necessary  to  subdue  die  freedom  of  others,  without 
arming  k  with  weapons  that  may  be  fatal  to  our 
own  liberty.  We  cannot  assist  in  overturning  the 
liberty  of  another  nation,  without  extinguishing  that 
zeal  which  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our  own 
rights.  If  such  an  attempt  should  succeed,  it  would 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown  a  number  of  abject 
instruments  that  might  be  employed  against  the  pri- 
vileges of  their  feHow-sirbjects.     "  I  rejoice,"  said  fhe 
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earl  of  Chatham,  u  that  the  Americans  hare  resisted  j 
for  three  millions  of  slaves  in  America  would  haw 
been  fit  took  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  Britain*" 
For  the  same  reason  I  rejoice  that  the  Irish  bme 
shewn  a  firm  determination  ut  preserve  flieir  institu- 
tional rights  and  liberties  $  and  I  trust  that  ministers 
will  riot  be  able  by  undue  means  w  triaroph  met 
their  spirited  opposition.' 

When  Mi".  Grey  had  proposal  an  address  t<*  his 
majesty,  desiring  him  to  suspend  all  proceedings  ott 
the  union  till  the  opinions  of  the  people  erf  Ireland 
should  be  ascertained,  Mr.  Johftttetie  t&teftd  fully 
into  die  subject,  without  riovehy  of  ctoridatfen ;  Mr. 
NichoM,  though  not  accettomed  to  give  hist  support 
to  the  statesman  who  planned  the  Union?  spoke  strongly 
in  Its  favor ;  sir  Gregory  Page  Turfter  added  thtf  dS* 
cacy  crfhis^elocjHence  (not  indeed  very  considerable)  to 
the  force  of  the  ttrinlsttft'a  oratory ;  and  rhajor-general 
Lo&tfs  was  also  ah-  advocate  for  the!  wise  and  salutary 
scherrie.  Bat  Dr.  Laureate*  opposed  it  afs-  tmjtis!  fcftd 
impolitic  ^r  the  «*fetfng  *««**»  tf  Mfaft, 
and  Mr.  Sheridan,  0*1  the  Supposition  tof  the  strong 
dissent  of  &6  Hibernian  nation,  deprecated  the  prose- 
cution of  a  raeas«re  whkh,  if  it  should  be  carried  into 
efiict  by  corruption  or  violence,  wouH  fcfccotfie  the 
fatal  source  of  discontent  and  rd>eHfc>n ;  adding,  thaft 
the  only  standard  routid  which  the  pasaforis  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Irish  would  rally,  was  fliat  which  w6uldf 
lead  them  to  the  recovery  of  a  constitution  that  #a's 
thus  foully  and  oppressively  to  be  wrestled4  from  thttri; 

Mr.  Dundas  wouM  not  admit  that  the  Irish  m  ge- 
neral dissented  from  the  scheme ;  but  Mr.  Tierney 
was  convinced  of  their  repugnance.  Lord  tTirysfert 
affirmed,  that  the  unionists  in  the  Irish  parliament  had 
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a.  much  greater  extent  of  property  than  their  adver- 
saries, and  that  the  judging  portion  of  the  people  ap- 
proved the  project.—'  If  that  be  the  ease/,  exclaimed 
Mr.  Grey,  '  no  risque  can.  be  incurred  by  the  disso- 
lution which  I  have  recommended.9 — Mr.  Pitt,,  how- 
ever, dreaded  the  danger  of  appealing  to  a  community 
influenced  (as  he  thought)  by  factious  leaders,  and  was 
satisfied  with  the  assent  of  the  parliament. 

Mr.  Grey's  motion  being  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
306,  the  three  first  stipulations  were  voted.  On  the 
succeeding  day,  the  examination  of  the  three  next 
articles  being  postponed,  the  seventh  was  brought  for* 

» 

ward.    Dr.  Laurence  was  the  most  sturdy  opponent 
of  the  minister  in  this  discussion.     It  did  not  appear 
to  him,  that  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  countries 
was  a  fair  criterion  of  their  respective  ability  for  the 
payment  of  taxes.    The  value  of  their  exports'  and 
imports,  he  said,  furnished  only  an  imperfect  view  of 
their  relative  prosperity,  and  rather  served  to  point  out 
their  mercantile  than  their  landed  wealth ;  nor  did  the 
consumption  of  the  various  articles  enumerated  in  the 
resolution  form  a  certain  standard  fqr  judging  of  the 
amount  of  contribution  which  ought  to  be  levied.     If 
the  income,  tax  in  this  country  should  be  continued, 
and  the  sinking  fund  should  operate  considerably  to 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  taxes  to  a  certain 
amount  would   be    abolished,    while  Ireland,  which 
could  not  bear  the  former  ipipost,  would  be  subjected 
to  new  taxes  according  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Pitt  considered  the  criterion  as  the  most  rea- 
spqable  test  that  could  be  applied  in  the  present  case, 
though  it  might  not  be  indisputably  correct ;  and  he 
asked,  whether  it  would  be  expedient,  in  the  hope  of 
frying  a  better  criterion,  to  postpone  the  union,  when 
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by  such  delay  the  disparity  between  the  countries  would 
become  greater. 

When  Mr.  Hobhouse  had  controverted  the  ratio 
assumed  by  the  Irish  secretary,  arguing  that  it  ought 
to  be  6 J  to  i,  and  not  7i  to  one,  Dr.  Laurence  anim- 
adverted on  the  unprecedented  injustice  of  allowing 
the  British  members  in  one  instance,  and  the  Irish  in 
another,  to  vote  away  the  money  of  those  with  whom 
they  had  not  a  common  interest,   and  suggested  die 
propriety  of  a  separate  imposition  of  taxes  for  Great- 
Britain  by  British  representatives,  and  for  Ireland  by  Irish 
members..    This  might  have  been  deemed  a  reasonable 
proposition,  if  the  learned  gentleman  had  connected  it 
with  the  idea  of  exploding,  the  ratio  of  contribution ; 
but,  as  it  was  accompanied  with  an  allowance  of  the 
proportion  adjusted  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  there 
.  was  a  sufficient  security  against  partiality  and  injustice. 
The  premier  was  willing  |o  trust  to  the  equity  of 
the  representatives  of  the  two  countries  for  their  strict 
observance  of  the  standard ;  add,  even  if  no  proportion 
should  be  previously  settled*  he  was  confident  that  the 
British  members  would  be.  as  attentive  to  the  benefit 
of  Ireland,  and  vice  versa,  as  the  members  for  Devon- 
shire or  Yorkshire  now  are  to  the  local  interests  of 
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Kent  or  Essex. 

Sir  William  Young  stated  that  taxes,  not  affecting 
Scotland,  had  been  imposed  by  the  existing  parliament ; 
and  that,  as  the  Scotish  members  had  full  liberty  of 
voting  on  those  occasions,  the  case  was  not  without 
precedent.  Sir  William  Grant  (the  solicitor-general) 
also  alleged,  that  this  partial  imposition  of  taxes  was 
consistent  with  parliamentary  practice.  Mr.  Bankes  con* 
demned  the  general  scheme  rather  than  objected  to  the 
article  under  discussion.    Lord  Hawkesbury  lamented 
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that  the  commerce  and  revenue  of  Ireland  could  not 
immediately  be  identified  with  those  of  Great Jirkain ; 
but  consoled  himself  with  the  prospect  of  the  gradual 
approach  of  that  identity,  and  of  a  more  complete 
union  than  the  present  circumstances  would  admit. 

The  question  being  now  put,  the  financial  article 
was  sanctioned  by  the  commons.  It  was  discussed  fay 
ifie  pee¥*  on  the  25th  of  April,  before  they  took  the 
fourth  Soto  consideration.  Eaii  Fitewilltam,  conceiving, 
from  a  passage  in  the  article,  that  the  oppressive  tape 
upon  income  was  to  be  peimancnt,  proposed  the  sub- 
stitution of  words  of  a  different  import.  Lord  Gran- 
ville denied  that  such  a  conclusion  could  justly  be 
drawn ;  and  lord  Auckland  represented  die  passage  as 
intimating  only,  that,  if  at  die  expiration  of  twenty 
years  an  income  tax  should  exist,  it  should  form  one 
of  the  criteria  of  the  financial  ability  of  each  country* 
The  earl  of  Caernarvon,  however,  did  not  wish  to 
have  this  tax  at  all  implicated  in  the  measure,  which, 
he  feared,  might  be  rendered  unpopular  by  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  topic*  The  amendment  was  ex- 
ploded without  a  division,  as  was  also  another  which 
was  suggested  by  the  same  nobleman,  similar  to  die 
late  proposition  of  Dr.  Laurence ;  and  the  article  was 
honored  with  adoption. 

When  a  renewal  of  deliberation  was  proposed  in  the 
house  of  commons,  Mr.Ga.EY  rose  to  intimate  his  wish, 
that,  in  discussing  the  share  of  representation  which 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  Irish,  the  committee  might 
be  instructed  to  consider  of  die  most  efficacious  means 
of  securing  the  independence  oi  parliament.  Entering 
into  the  general  subject  of  reform,,  he  steered  between 
the  extremes  of  speculative  extravagance  and  an  obsti- 
nate aversion  to  all  change  or  alteration.    He  argued, 
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that  one  object  of  the  English  constitution  was  to 
obtain  such  a  composition  of  the  representative  body- 
as  would  qualify  its  members  to  speak  the  sense  of  th* 
people ;  and,  therefore,  that  population  was  the  prin^ 
cipal  basis  of  representation.    This  basis  having  in  the 
lapse  of  time  been  injured  by  neglect  and  abuse,  it  was 
one  of  the  dictates  of  sober  policy  to  remedy  the  disorder, 
and  to  restore  the  practice  of  representation  toits  original 
purity.    It  might  be  said,  that  we  ought  to  be  content 
with  the  securities  provided  for  freedom  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, without  seeking  any  alteration  or  reform.    But  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  fair  (and,  on  the  agitation  of  the 
scheme  of  union,  a  seasonable)  object  of  inquiry,  whe- 
ther the  bulwarks  with  which  our  liberties  were.theo 
invested  still  remained  unimpaired.     When  he  referred 
to  English  history  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  dis- 
puted point,  he  was  constrained  to  believe  that  those 
bulwarks  had  been  shaken  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  crown  before  the  year  178a,  and  that  the  great 
additions  to  the  amount  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
the  enormous  increase  of  our  civil  and  military  esta- 
blishments, had  furnished  since  that  time  the  sources 
of  an  influence,  which,   unless  it  should  be  checked 
by  a  speedy  reform,  threatened  to  subvert  the  balance 
of  the  constitution,  and  to  absorb  all  the  power  of  the 
state.    The  house  of  commons,  instead  of  being  the 
organ  of  the  popular  voice,  had  long  manifested  an 
implicit  devotion  to  the  will  of  the  court;  and  tho 
people  had  the  poor  consolation  of  finding,  that  they 
could  only  influence  the  measures  of  their  rulers  in 
the  same  manner  with  those  nations  which  had  no 
constitutional  representatives  of  their  general  senti- 
ments, no  established  guardians  of  their  interests* 
To  check  the  alarming  progress  of  courtly  influence, 
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was  die  doty  of  the  assembly  which  he  addressed  ;  and  tt 
was  also  bound  by  interest  to  interfere  on  the  occa- 
*ion,  as  timely  reform  ilbne  cotild  prevent  the  danger  of 
tritjcal  changes  and  violent  innovations!'  He  was  afraid 
that  the  proposed  addition  of  Irish  members  would  throw 
too  great  weight  into  that  scale  which  he  wished  the  house 
to  deprive  of  its  preponderancy.   Many,  from  the  nature 
of  their  election,  would  be  induced  to  adhere  to  the  court. 
Some,  from  Being  placemen — others,   from  interested 
expectancy  — •  and  some,    from  a  wish   of  obtaining 
greater  advantages  for  their  country — would  jbin  the 
ministerial  phalanx.    To  remove  in  some  degree  the 
grounds  of  apprehension,  he  proposed  that  only  eighty- 
five  members  should  be  deputed  from  Ireland,  and  that 
forty  of  the  most  insignificant  British  boroughs  should 
be   disfranchised.     This  scheme,   he  thought*  would 
not  give  the  votaries  of  the  crown  any  just  cause  of 
alarm ;  and  it  claimed  the  support  of  every  patriotic 
member.     He  did  not,  however,  make  a  motion  to 
that  -effect,  but  only  moved  the  above-mentioned  gene- 
ral instruction  to  the  committee. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  immediately  signified  }iis  dis- 

w 

sent  from  the  motion.    He  contended,  that,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  our  history  to  the  present^  time,  the 
popular  influence  in  our  government,  far  from  having 
decreased,  had  been  gradually  increasing ;  that  repre- 
sentation  was,  originally,  no  part  of  our  constitution ; 
that  the  great  council  of  the  nation  consisted  solely  of 
tenants  in  eaplte  from  the  crown ;  but  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  division  of  property,  the  inferior  barons 
became  too  numerous  to  attend  conveniently  in  person, 
they  were  allowed  out  of  "their  own  body  to  send  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  that,  as  this  was  the  origin  of  the  com- 
mons of  England,  the  principle  of  our  representation 
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was  property.     At  a  subsequent  period,  he  added,  par*4 
ticular  boroughs  were  authorised  to  send  members  to 
parliament,  solely  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign ;  and, 
from  the  *ra  of  such  elections,  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  representation  was  at  any  time  more  popular  in 
principle  than  at  present.     He  allowed,  that,  if  a  prac- 
tical grievance  to  a  considerable  extent  could  be  proved, 
or  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  popular  feeling  was  not 
sufficiently  impressed  upon  a  house  Vrfiich  virtually  re- 
presented the  people,  there  would  be  a  proper  ground 
for  some  parliamentary  reform :  but  to  make  an  attempt, 
of  that  kind  without  evident  necessity  would  be  highly 
dangerous ;  and  when  all  the  effects  of  good  govern- 
ment, with  the  particular  blessings  which  this  country 
had  long  enjoyed,  were  properly  considered,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  so  strong  a  prejudice  should  be  enter- 
tained against  any  alteration  in  die  frame  of  our  go- 
vernment.    The  best'  evidences  of  the  excellence  of 
a  government  were  the  '  existence  of  internal  tranquil- 
lity and  civil  liberty,  the  power  of  defence  against  a 
foreign  enemy,  and  progressive  wealth  and  prosperity.' 
In  each  of  these  respects  the  British  dominions  were  so 
eminently  favored,  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  a  parlia- 
mentary reform.     He  was  of  opinion,  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  parliament  had  for  a  century  spoken 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  that  during  no  part 
of  that  time  had  it  been  so  completely  in  unison  with 
the  feelings  of  the  community,  as  from  the  year  1782. 
Having   mentioned  the  well-known  vote  which  op- 
posed the  augmentation  of  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
he  observed,  that  a  bill  had  passed  in  that  year  for  the 
reduction  of  the  dreaded  influence,  and  that  a  spirit  of 
internal  reform  had  prevailed  in  the  administration  from 
that  time  to  the  present.    In  1778,   the  number  of 
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placemen  and  contractors  who  were  members  of 
house  amounted  to  x  18  j  but,  in  the  current  year,  only 
$a  could  be  enumerated ;  whence  it  appeared,  that 
within  twenty-two  years  there  had  been  a  diminution 
of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  arising  from  places  and 
contracts,  by  more  than  one  half. 

Applying  the  question  to  the  case  of  union  with  Ire- 
land, he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  he  should  act  incon- 
sistently with  the  principles  which  he  had  stated,  if  lie 
did  not,  looking  to  the  subject  abstractedly,  regret  the 
necessity  of  making  any  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  house  of  commons*.  If  the  question  related  to 
Great-Britain  alone,  no  one  could  be  more  hostile  than 
he  was  to  any  innovation  in  the  constitution  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  a  regard  for  the  peace  and  security  of 
Ireland,  and  for  the  integrity  and  strength  of  the 
British  empire,  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  measures  which  on  any  other  ground  be  should 
think  highly  objectionable.  To  incorporate  the  two 
countries,  k  might  be  indispensably  requisite  that  some 
change  should  take  place  in  the  parliamentary  con- 
stitution 1  and  the  scheme  of  representation  proposed  for 
Ireland,  by  which  sixty-four  members  out  of  one 
hundred  were  to  be  chosen  for  counties,  seemed  com- 
paratively liable  to  little  censure.  It  was  expedient  to 
weigh  and  compare  evils.  'We  must  recollect,9  he 
said,  *  that  a  great  good  can  rarely  be  obtained  without 
running  some  risque.  An  increase  of  numbers  to  this 
house  is  certainly  an  inconvenience  2  but  an  increase  to 
a  limited  extent  appears  to  me  to  be  in  itself  a  less  evil 
than  any  other  change  which  can  be  proposed;  and 
such  was  the  opinion  of  many  wise  men,  even  at  a 
time  when  no  necessity  of  the  present  nature  existed 
for  k*    I  am  sensible  that  government  is  a  machine  of 
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so  delicate  a  structure,  that  k  Is  impossible  either  to' 
add  or  take  away  the  number  of  one  hundred  members 
without  some  apprehensions*    But  when  wc  consider 
that  an  addition  of  members  of  one  description  neces- 
sarily grows  out  of  the  measure  of  union ;  when  we 
reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  these  members  are  to 
be  chosen,  and  on  the  impossibility  of  forming  before- 
hand any  decided  opinion  of  the  precise  effect  which 
their  introduction  into  this  house  wfll  produce ;  it  i* 
surely  more  wise,  with  the  experience  we  hate  of  the 
conduct  of  this  house,  with  the  knowfege  of  its  cha- 
racter, and  the  proofs  of  its  wisdom,  to  leave  it  in  other 
respects  constituted  as  it  is,  and  to  take  our  chance  of 
the  inconvenience  of  an  increase  of  our  numbers,  ra- 
ther than  make  an  alteration  so  complicated  as  that 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  proposed.  I  am  not 
surprised  that  the  zealots  for  parliamentary  reform 
should  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a  motion  m  its 
favor ;  but  I  think  that  this  very  measure  of  union  wffl 
be  considered,  by  those  who  are  friends  to  reform  only  on 
moderate  principles,  as  a  ground  for  renouncing  or  sus- 
pending their  opinion ;  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced, 
that  every  person  who  entertains  the  same  sentiments 
with  me  upon  the  subject  of  reform,  and  who  consider* 
die  great  benefits  which  the  country  enjoys  under  the 
constitution  of  parliament,   as  established  at  present, 
will  feel  it  desirable,  that  the  change  which  must  be 
made  in  our  constitution,  on  this  occasion,  should  be 
no  greater  than  is  indispensably  necessary.' 

Adverting  to  the  Revolution,  he  contended  that  the 
power  of  die  house  of  commons  had  increased  since 
that  event,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  people  over 
that  assembly  had  been  also  augmented.  *  This  influ- 
ence/ he  said,  *  has  increased  from  many  causes  which 
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are  accidental ;  from  the  general  diffusion  of  wealth  and  * 
knowlege,  and  from  the  facility  of  communication  be- 
tween the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  it  has 
peculiarly  increased  of  late  years,  from  the  doors  of 
this  house  being  open  to  the  people,  and  from  the  con- 
stant publication  of  the  debates.  These  last  circum- 
stances have  had  the  effect  of  making  the  people  par- 
ties, as  it  were,  to  all  the  measures  of  parliament,  even 
before  they  are  decided,  in  a  degree  and  to  an  extent 
which  many  wise  men  have  thought  objectionable. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  influence  of 
die  people  upon  this  house  and  upon  all  the  branches 
of  government,  and  the  influence  of  the  .house  ujtor* 
die  crown,  are  much  more  considerable  than  at  any 
former  period.  This  increase  of  popular  power  I  am 
far  from  regretting*  I  feel  the  privileges  of  this  house 
to  be  the  best  security  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  I 
know  them  to  have  been  a  principal  cause  of  our  glory 
and  prosperity,  and  the  great  source  of  that  energy  and 
strength  which  have  enabled  us  to  support  the  present 
arduous  contest.  Under  the  existing  constitution  of 
tbe  house  of  commons,  we  have  experienced,  during 
die  last  eighteen  years,  the  greatest  increase  of  prospe- 
rity and  power :  look  at  the  ten  years  of  peace  that 
preceded  the  present  war ;  you  will  find  a  period  of 
tranquillity,  prosperity,  and  commercial  improvement, 
totally  unexampled  in  the  history  of  any  other  country. 
Look  to  the  last  seven  years  ;  you  will  see  what  gigantic 
exertions,  the  country  has  been  able  to  make ;  what 
energy,  what  vigor  it  has  displayed ;  how,  by  means 
of  its  internal  strength  and  resources,  it  has  risen  in 
spite  of  all  the  attempts  of  its  enemies ;  and  how  it  will 
yet  save  the  world  if  the  world  will  be  saved.  We 
have  seen  these  things ;  and  can  we  then  refrain  from 
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cherishing  the  constitution,  and  from  feeling  a  repug- 
nance to  any  change,  which  circumstances  do  not  render 
unavoidable  ? 

'  The  evils  resulting  from  factions  and  party  spirit 
are  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  free  government, 
and  we  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  the  blessings,  without; 
partaking  of  the^nconveniences  of  such  a  system.  :  No 
good  in  this  world  is  pure  and  unmixed.  Factions  are 
the  evils  of  free  governments;  but  experience  has 
proved  to  us,  that,  with  a  people  of  the  reflecting  cha- 
racter and  •  sober  sense  of  the  people  of  England,  the 
evils  are  inconsiderable  in  proportion  to  the  bene- 
fits. There  may,  however,  be  countries  differently 
circumstanced,  where  the  disadvantages  may  more  than 
counterbalance  the  advantages,  and  may  even  make  the 
enjoyment  of  those  advantages,  or  of  any  other  good* 
impracticable  (for  we  must  not  adopt  the  principles  of 
the  new  philosophy,  which,  as  they  assume  that  all 
men  are  equal,  seem  also  to  assume  that  all  na- 
tions are  the  same).  Ireland  appears  to  be  in  a  situ* 
ation  nearly  of  this  kind.  The-  religious  feuds  that 
have  subsisted  there  for  so  many  years,  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  in  that  country,  the  jealousies  on  the  sub- 
ject of  property,  the  recollection  of  the  past,  and  the 
apprehensions  fojr  the  future,  make  it  impossible  for 
Ireland  to  bear  the  collision  of  contending  factions, 
without  ruin  to  her  peace,  and  ultimate  destruction  to 
her  government.  Let  this  union  take  place,  all  Irish 
party  will  be  extinguished  ;  there  will  then  be  Ho  par- 
ties, but  the  parties  of  the  British  empire.  The  strength 
of  Great-Britain,  the  constitution  of  her  parliament, 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  enable  her  to  keep  all  such  par- 
ties in  subjection,  and  to  secure  to  every  member  of  the 
empire  the  possession  of  its  religion,  its  property,  and 
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its  laws.  Such  an  onion  will  give  integrity  and  har- 
mony to  our  whole  system,  and  will  render  Ireland,  in 
any  future  contest,  if  ever  we  shall  be  engaged  in  one 
of  so  arduous  a  nature  as  the  present,  (which  God 
avert !)  a  source  of  incalculable  energy,  strength,  and 
support  to  tbu  kingdom/ 

Sir  WiiLiAfii  Young  differed  from  Mr.  Grey 
with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  disfranchising  the 
nail  boroughs ;  and,  deeming  the  motion  derogatory 
from  die  honor  of  the  house,  as  k  implied  a  doubt  of 
the  attention. of  the  parliament  to  its  duty  and  its  inter- 
ests^ he  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr. Pitt  concurred  with,  the  baronet ;  and,  satisfied 
with,  lord  Hawkcsbury's  '  very  aWe  and  judicious 
speech/  he  would  not  suggest  a  single  idea  in  addition 
to  the  remarks  of  his  friend. 

Dr.  Laurence  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  supported  Mr* 
Grey's  motion,*  as  it  tended  to  enforce  that  caution) 
which,  they  considered  as  essentially  necessary  for  die 
preservation:  of  the  independence  of  the  house  of  com*" 
mens.  Mr.  Bouvevie  and  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne  pro* 
nounced  contrary  sentiments;  and,  on  a  division,  the 
minister  triumphed  by  a  majority  of  142. 

Another  debase  arose,  when  Mr.  Pitt  had  moved  in 
the  committee  that  no  more  than  twenty  persons  hold*' 
ing  offices  trader  the  crown  should  sit  as  members  for 
belaud  in  the  lower  house  of  the  first  united  parliament. 
Mr.  Grey  thought  one-fifth  of  the  whole  too  large  a 
proportion,  and  therefore  moved  that  the  number 
should  be  restricted  to  ten.  Tlie  minister  pretended, 
that  too  great  a  scrupulosity  in  this  respect  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  candor,  liberality,  and  dignity  of 
the  house.  Mr.  Banltes,  dreading  an  augmentation 
of  the  influence  of  the  crown,   recommended  a  reduc* 
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tlon  of  the  number.     Mr.  Windham  was  willing  to 
leave  the  final  settlement  of  the  number  of  placemen 
to  the  imperial  legislature  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,i  he* 
thought  it  reasonable  to  allow  twenty.     Mr.'  Harrison 
i  wished  to  know  whether,  beside  the  twenty  placemen, 
other  members  were  to  be  suffered  to  hold.  *  latent  of- 
fices,' without  losing  their  seats.     Mr.  Pitt  gave*  an 
answer  not  very  explicit,  but  apparently  affirmative. . 
After  some  desultory  remarks  from  other  gentlemen,  > 
Mr.  Grey's  proposition  was  exploded,  and  the  fourth 
article  was  adopted,  with  the  minister's  addition  to  i|t.    . 
Returning  to  the  upper  house,  we  find  lord  Gren- 
ville,  on*  the  28th,  supporting  the  fourth  article.     The 
precedent  of  the  Scotish  union,  he  said,  had  been  fol-.v 
lowed  as   closely  as  the  difference  of  circumstances' 
would  allow.     Some  of  his  heaters,  on  reference  to 
that  settlement,  might  deem  the  proportion  of  Irish  re- 
presentatives too  great;  but  the  well-founded' expecta- 
tion of  a  great  degree  of  commercial  prosperity  and 
consequent  increase  of  population  would  perhaps  in-; 
duce  them  to  relinquish  such  an  objection.     Upon  the: 
whole,  the  ratio  was  so  adjusted,  as  to  exclude  at  once 
the  idea  of  a  servile  dependence  on  the  crown  and 
the  principles  of  a  wild  and  varying  democracy.   There 
would  be  three  points  of  difference,  he  added,  between 
the  Irish  and  Scotish  peers.  The  former,  when  chosen, 
would  hold  their  seats  till  death,  except  the  spiritual  ~ 
peers,  who,  if  they  should  be  deputed  for  life,  would 
be  too  long  absent  from  their  sees.     This  permanence 
of  the  elected  noblemen  seemed  better  calculated  than 
a  temporary  delegation  to  guard  against  the  effects  of 
undue  influence  and  control.     The  second  point  was 
the  eligibility  of  the  peers  of  Ireland  to  a  seat  among 
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the  commons  of  the  empire.  A  considerable  number 
of  those  peers  had  so  little  property  or  influence  in  that 
country,  as  to  have  scarcely  any  chance  of  being 
deputed  to  a  representation  of  the  peerage ;  and  die 
election  of  such  individuals  as  commoners  would 
strengthen  die  connexion  t>f  classes,  and  constitute  a  de- 
sirable union  of  feeling  and  interest  between  the  houses 
of  parliament.  The  third  point,  the  eventual  creation 
of  new  Irish  peers,  would  be  necessary  for  the  preven- 
tion <of  too  rapid  a  progress  towards  the  extinction  of 
the  peerages. 

Lord  Mulgiave  moved  for  the  omission  of  that 
clause  which  allowed  the  Hibernian  peers  to  sit  in  the 
house  of  commons  for  .any  of  the  shires  or  boroughs 
of  Great-Britain,  with  a  proviso  that  they  should  cease 
to  enjoy  during  that  time  the  privileges  of  the  peerage. 
Such  a  regulation,  he  said,  tended  to  break  down  the 
bulwark  between  the  peers  and  the  commons,  and 
consequently  the  barrier  between  the  crown  and  the 
people ;  to  introduce  a  confusion  of  ranks,  and  pro- 
mote democratic  disorder* 

The  Lokd-Chakcellor  defended  the  clause  as 
reasonable  and  constitutional.  Why,  be  asked,  would 
it  be  more  degrading  for  an  Irish  peer  than  for  the 
eldest  son  of  the  first  peer  of  this  kingdom  to  be  tried  as  a 
commoner ;  and  would  it  not  be  a  great  hardship  for  a 
number  of  the  peers  of  Ireland  to  be  deprived  of  the 
chance  of  becoming  legislators  ? 

The  earl  of  Caernarvon  opposed  the  clause,  because 
it  seemed  to  have  a  jacobirocal  tendency ;  and  the  carl 
of  Darniey  recommended,  in  this  respect,  an  adherence 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  Spot$h  union. 

A  plurality  of  43  decide*}  in  favor  of  (he  clause ; 
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and,  in  another  division,  the  same  majority  supported 
the  clause  for  the  occasional  creation  of  new  peers  of 
Ireland. 

Two  days  afterwards*  a  debate  arose  from  a  motion 
of  lord  Holland*  tending  to  gjye  the  catholics  a 
prospect  of  the  abolition  of  the  disabilities  to  which  they 
are  subject  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Great-Britain*  -  Ih 
this  country,  a  regard  to  justice,  he  said,  dictated  such 
relief:  in  the  other,  it  was  not  only  a  matter  of  justice, 
but  was  essential  to  public  tranquillity,  and  would  con- 
tribute to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  to  the  new  project. 

The  marquis  of  Lanspowms  did  not  disapprove 
the  motion,  though  he  differed  from  the  mover  on  the 
subject  of  the  union*  After  a  frequent  and  close  deli- 
beration, he  was  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  policy 
-of  the  general  measure*  and  thought  it  highly  honorable 
to  the  projectors.  The  chief  blemishes,  he  thought,  were 
to  be  found  in  the  confined  mode  of  election  for  some 
of  the  boroughs  ;  but  these  Were  specks  in  a  brilliant  sutl. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  justified  the  motion  as  conciliatory 
and  highly  expedient :  but  lord  Mulgrave  said,  that,  as 
the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  had  already  agreed 
to  the  postponement  of  the  catholic  question,  which, 
they  conceived,  would  be  more  temperately  and  wisely 
discussed  after  an  union,  it  was  unnecessary  2nd  im- 
proper to  prejudge  the  topic*  The  lords  Boringdon  and 
Hobart  spoke  nearly  to  the  same  effect j  and  with  these 
peers  the  earl  of  Liverpool  concurred. 

The  earl  of  MoiHa  declared  that  the  objections 
which  he  had  urg6d  to  an  union  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure superseded  by  the  late  determination  of  the  Irish 
parliament ;  and  he  Was  ready  to  admit  that  the  points 
of  detail  were  founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  just  and 
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equitable  principles.     Apprehending  that  the  present 
,.  motion  might  obstruct  the  success  of  the  scheme,  he 
wished  it  to  be  withdrawn  or  discountenanced. 

Lord  Grenville  was  of  opinion,  that  the  question 
would  be  best  detejjnined  by  the  united  parliament,  and 
-that  the  decision  of  that  legislature,  even  if  it  ihould 
.he  erroneous,  would  be  attended  with  much  less  incon- 
.venience  than  a  similar  decision  would  produce,!  if 
pronounced  by  the  two  parliaments  under  the  present 
system*  m  » 

.  The .  motion  was   then  superseded  by  the  previous 
question. 

As  the  woollen-manufacturers  of  Great-Britain  were 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  great  loss  and  injury,  if  a 
free*  exportation  of  the  raw  material  to  Ireland  should 
be.  allowed,  petitions  were  presented  to  both  houses 
against  that  part  of  the  commercial  article ;  and  wit* 
nesses  were  examined  at  the  bar  in  support  of  the  alle- 
gations or  the  complaining  artisans,  in  whose  behalf 
the  counsellors  Law  and  Flumer  also  exerted  their  abi- 
lities. Continuing,  however,  to  entertain  a  different 
opinion,  the  minister,  on  the  ist  of  May,  urged  the 
committee  to  adopt  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Peel  dreaded  the  decline  of  some  of  the  British 
manufactures  from  the  competition  of  the  Irish,  and 
wished  that  the  union  might  be  productive  of  more 
reciprocal  advantage,  than,  from  different  parts  of  the 
plan,  there  was  cause  to  expect, 

Mr.  Wilberforce  harangued  the  committee,  at 
considerable  length,,  in  favor  of  the  petitiqning  raanur 
facturers.  He  did  not,  however,  consider  himself  on 
this  occasion  as  arguing  for  {Great-Britain  against  Ire- 
land, but  rather  for  the  benefit  of  both  countries.  If 
the  union,  should  be  accomplished,  the  prosperity  of 

Ireland 
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Iceland  would  be  that  of  Great-Britain  ;  arid,  as  a  part 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  she  could  not 
but  suffer  in  consequence  of  any  change  that  might 
prove  injurious  to  an  important  branch  of  our  com- 
mercial system.^— It  was  not  proposed  or  desired  by  the 
body  of  men  whose  cause  he  supported,  that  they 
should  after  an  uryon  retain  all  their  present  advan- 
tages :  they  were  willing  to  resign  their  protecting  duty, 
and  merely  requested  that  each  country  might  enjoy 

a 

the  use  of  all  the  wool  which  it  might  produce.  !As 
all  the  wool  produced  in  Britain  was  insufficient  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  manufacture,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  exportation  of  it  would  be  a  serious  grievance ; 
and  such  an  indulgence  to  Ireland  was  not  necessary  to 
render  the  union  advantageous  to  its  commercial  inha- 
bitants, as  their  interests  would  be  amply  promoted 
without  it. — He  referred  to  the  evidence  of  some  of  the 
witnesses  to  prove  the  scarcity  of  wool,  and  demon- 
strate the  impolicy  of  suffering  an  exportation  which 
would  not  be  confined,  to  Ireland,  but  would  clan- 
destinely be  extended  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  con- 
cluded with  moving  an  amendment  which  should  ex- 
cept wool  from  the  number  of  commodities  freely  im- 
portable from  one  country  into  the  other.  j 

Mr.  Pitt  maintained,  that,  if  any  transfer  of  ma- 
nufacture should  result  from  the  permission  of  export- 
ing wool,  it  would  be  gradual  and  inconsiderable ;  that 
any  void  which  it  might  occasion  would  be  much 
more  than  filled  up  by  the* great  increase  of  our  trade 
in  this  article ;  that  we  had  no  reason  to  apprehend 
a  scarcity  of  the  commodity,  or  dread  the  rivalry  of 
the  Irish' in  the  manufacture ;  and  that  his  friend's  pro- 
posal  would  he  an  unnecessary  deviation  from  that  liberal 

213  principle 
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principle  of  fife  intercourse  which  was  the  intended 
basis  of  the  uniop. 

Two  divisions  followed :  in  one,  a  majority  of  80 
appeared  against  the  amendment,  die  numbers  being  53 
and  133 ;  in  the  other,  13  voted  for  the  delay  of  the 
report  to  die  5th  of  May,  and  58  against  it.  - 

When  die  report  was  brought  up  on  the  id,  Dr. 
Laurence,  with  his  usual  fluency,  stated  various 
objections  to  the  measure.  He  exhorted  the  house  to 
examine  with  profound  attention  and  scrupulous  accu- 
racy the  grounds  on  which  it  stood,  as  it  was  not  a 
treaty  or  compact  which  might  be  annulled  if  it  should 
prove  disadvantageous,  but  was  to  remain  irrevocable 
in  all  its  essential  points.  Convinced  as  he  was  of  its  int* 
policy ,  hecouid  not  conscientiously  suffer  it  to  pass  with- 
out an  exposure  of  ks  evil  tendency  *  It  was  very  different* 
be  said,  from  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland* 
That  treaty  had  been  justly  described  as  'comprehensive 
of  every  good  to  both  countries;  excluding  all  manner 
of  preference  or  disparity  of  parts ,  and  abhorring  all 
things  injurious  or  diminishing  to  either/  Jt  involved 
*  a  full  coalition,  a  general  incorporation,  of  nations, 
of  interests,  of  power,  and  of  safety ;  an  identity  of 
circumstances  and  of  sympathies.9  The  two  nations 
became  '  one  and  die  same  body,  with  the  same  head, 
life,  nutriment,  poinf,  and  period/  Their  'constitut- 
ion, customs,  trade,  and  manners,  were  blended,  dir 
gested,  and  concocted,  for  the  mutual,  common,  un* 
distinguished  good,  growth,  and  health,  of  the  one 
whole  united  body/  How  inapplicable  was  this  de- 
scription to  the  present  scheme,  which,  indeed,  was  no 
more  comparable  to  the  former,  than  the  daubing  of  a 
sign-post  to  the  painting  of  a  Raphael ! 

He 
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He  took  an  ample  survey  of  the  different  articles, 
and  contrasted  diem  with  those  of  the  Scotish  union : 
but,  in  the  detail  into  which  he  thus  entered,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  follow  him*  Few,  if  any,  points  of  the 
scheme  were  considered  by  him  as  free  from,  objection ; 
and  a  perseverance  in  it,  he  apprehended,  would  excite 
great  dissatisfaction  and  discord. 

The  parliamentary  part  of  the  plan  he  could  not 
persuade  himself  to  approve.  The  intervention  of  the 
sea,  be  said,  would  be  a  material  inconvenience,  par- 
ticularly when  the  two  houses  should  be  convoked  at 
a  fortnight's  notice.  A  crisis  of  danger  might  occur 
before  the  Irish  members  would  be  able  to  reach  West- 
minster; and,  in  cases  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  to 
which  Ireland  is  most  exposed,  the  want  of  a  resident 
parliament  in  that  country  would  be  seriously  felt  The 
proposed  mode  of  trying  contested  elections  in  Ireland, 
by  a  delegation  from  the  imperial  legislature,  would  be 
attended  with  various  difficulties ;  and  the  idea  of  sepa- 
rating questions  of  law  from  those  of  fact  would  in 
many  cases  be  impracticable. — To  the  mode  of  fixing 
the  number  of  Irish  representatives  he  faintly  objected. 
Contribution,  he  thought,  was  a  sufficient  guide  in 
this  respect  without  including  population;  and  the 
proportion  was  not  accurately  adjusted  on  the  assumed 
grounds.  He  strongly  censured  the  intended  purchase 
of  boroughs  as  involving  an  acknowlegement  of  cor- 
ruption, and  as  tending  to  form  a  pernicious  prece- 
dent. He  dreaded  an  extension  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  which  would  have  a  commanding  effect  over 
the  reduced  number  of  Irish  members.  He  anim- 
adverted on  the  extraordinary  predicament  to  which 
the  peers  would  be  subjected  by  the  new  regulations: 
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they  might  be  peers  one  day,  and  commoners  the  next, 
thus  exhibiting  an  anomaly  of  character  which  couM 
not 'easily  be 'defined.  ' 

The  means  of  promoting  the  measure  were  not,  ia 
his  opimoii,  the  most  laudable  or  constitutional ;  and 
the- boasted  majority  did  not  include  the  most  respect- 
able portion  of  the  parliament.    A  considerable  num- 
ber of  those  who  had  voted  for  the  scheme  were  pal- 
pably influenced  by  rhe  crown;  and  the  freedom  of 
deliberation  was  checked  by  the  presence  of  the  army. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  he  moved  that  the  business 
should  be  postponed  for  three  months :  '  indeed,    he 
wished  that  the  project  might  be  abandoned,  as  har- 
mony and  order  could  not  be  expected  to  arise  from 
jarring  and  discordant  elements. 

Mr.  Morris  affirmed,  that  all  who  had  the  interest 
and  happiness  of  both  countries  at  heart  'were  warm 
advocates  for  the  conjunction  ofyfhe  two  parliaments ; 
and  that,  if  any  precedent  coukl  confirm  their  opinion 
in  favor*  of  the  scheme,  it  was  that  of  the  union  with 
Scotland,  which  had  been  vehemently  opposed  in  its 
progress,  but  had  been  found  highly  contributive  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  Britain. 

The  honorable  Mr.  Ryder  admitted,  that  a  com- 
plete or  .perfect  union  could  not  at  first  be  expected ; 
but  he  did  not  consider  this  objection  as  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  desisting  from  -an  attempt  which  might  be  in 
some  degree  successful  r  still  .'Jess  did  he  think  it  pru- 
dent finally  to  relinquish  it.  The  imperfections  of  the 
scheme,  he  was  confident,  would  be  greatly  over- 
balanced by  its  obvious  advantages. 

Mr.  Bankes  was  still  of  opinion,  that  the  scheme 
would  be  inefficacious  as  a  .measure  of  union,  and 
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particularly*hazardous  from  the  dissatisfaction^  with 
which  it  would  be  received  by  the  catholics,  whose 
views  of  power  it  would  ultimately  disappoint,  even 
though  the  imperial  parliament  might  accede  to  their 
present  claims. 

Colonel  Wood  and  sir  Richard  Carr  Glyn  supported 
the  general  principle  of  the  measure:  Sir  William 
Young  contended  that  delay  w$uld  be  dangerous,  and 
that  nothing  but  an  union  would  render  the  two  coun- 
tries permanently  prosperous  and  happy.  Mr.  Nicholl 
did  not  approve  every  part  of  the  plan ;  but,  conceiv- 
ing that  iti  would  enable  the  government  to  relieve  the 
catholics  with  safety,  and  that  it  would  thus  allay  the 
bitterness  of  religious  dissension,  he  was  willing  to  pro- 
mote its  success. 

t  The  house  then  ordered  the  second  reading  of  the  re- 
ported resolutions,  by  a  division  in  which  only  26  voted 
against  it,  and  208  for  it. 

^On  the.  5  th  of  May,  the  scheme  was  again  debated 
in  both  houses.     Lord  Grenville  was  pleased  to  find 
that  only  one  class  of  manufacturers  complained  of  the 
commercial  article,  and  still  more  pleased  to  observe, 
that  even  their  jealousy  was  ill-founded.     To  remove 
their  apprehensions,  he  maintained  that  the  practice  of 
enclosing  had  not  diminished  the  breed  of  sheep  ;  no- 
ticed the  inconsistency  of  those  who,  while  they  af- 
firmed   that   less   wool    had  been   produced   in   late 
.years,  admitted  that  the  manufacture  had  increased; 
and  inferred  from  experience,  that  the  low  price  of 
provisions  and  of  labor  did  not  in  general  invite  or 
foster  manufactures.     Earl  Fitzwttliarn  expatiated  on 
the  importance  of  the  woollen-  manufacture,  and  on 
the  benefit  which  Great* Britain  had  derived  from  her 
superiority  in  that  branch  of  art ;  and  warned  the  peers 

of 
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of  die  injury  which  might  arise  from  the  competition 
of  Ireland,  whose  natural  advantages  (particularly  an 
abundant  supply  of  water)  might  enable  her  to  prose* 
cute  that  manufacture  with  success.  Lord  Auckland 
said,  that,  as  we  imported  various  raw  materials  from 
Ireland,  it  was  illiberal  to  refuse  to  that  country  a 
small  supply  of  our  wool;  and  that  the  greatest  loss 
which  we  were  m  dangpr  of  sustaining  would  not  ex- 
ceed one  thirtieth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  whole 
manufacture-  This  assertion  was  founded  on  the  esti* 
'mate  of  600,000  pounds,  the  amount  of  our  annual 
supply  of  woollen  cloth  to  the  Irish ;  but  his  lordship 
did  not  reflect  on  the  risque  of  their  endeavours  to 
furnish  foreign  merchants  with  that  species  of  cloth, 
manufactured  by  themselves*  The  committee  then 
adopted  the  commercial  clauses  and  the  remaining 
regulations. 

Various  motions  were  made  m  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  (he  supposed  improvement  of  the  plan.  Dr. 
Laurence  moved  for  some  alterations  grounded  on  his 
former  suggestions  relative  to  the  parliamentary  article ; 
but  his  arguments,  did  not  produce  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  majority.  Mr.  Grey,  with  the  same  ill 
success,  proposed  clauses  calculated  to  render  the  Irish 
members  independent  of  the  crown,  and  to  reduce  their 
number  in  case  of  a  diminution  of  that  of  the  British 
representatives.  Sir  William  Dolben  moved,  that  all 
new  peers  should  entail  a  sufficient  estate  to  secure  the 
independence  of  their  successors :  but  the  motion  was 
rejected  as  unnecessary.  Mr.  Tierney  wished  for  a 
re-commitment  of  the  resolution  respecting  trade,,  that 
the  woollen  manufacturers  of  this  country  might  re-* 
ceive  an  indulgence  similar  to  that  which  would  be 
granted  to  the  edtton  manufacturers  of  Ireland.    Mr. 

Pitt, 
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Pitt,  however,  would  not  consent  to  any  deviation  from 
the  general  principle  of  union  in  favor  of  die  former, 
as  it  was  le6s  requisite  for  the  continuance  of  their  sue* 
cess ;  and  a  majority  of  <)t  exploded  the  motion. 

An  address  was  voted  on  the  same  day,  importing 
that  the  commons  had  observed  with  unspeakable  satis* 
faction  the  general  conformity  of  the  articles  trans* 
roitted  from  Ireland  with  those  which  they  had  voted  ht 
the  preceding  year,  and  that  they  were  now  ready  to 
conclude  with  the  Irish  parliament  an  union  upon  that 
foundation.    This  address  was  communicated  to  the 
peers ;  and,  after  a  comparison  of  the  resolutions  of 
one  house  with  those  of  the  other  assembly,  a  renewal. 
of  debate  took  place  on  the  7th,  chiefly  on  the  subject 
of  the  permission  granted  to  Irish  peers  to  represent 
British  counties  or  boroughs  in  the  lower  house.    Lord 
Romney  proposed  that  all  who  should  thus  degrade 
themselves  should  be  obliged  to  wave  for  life  the  privi- 
leges of  the  peerage.     The  earls  of  Caernarvon  and 
Fife,  and  several  other  peers,  opposed  the  permission* 
as  tending  to  violate  the  constitution,  and  produce  a 
hazardous  confusion  of  rank  and  interests ;  but  a  phi* 
rality  of  36  votes  sanctioned  the  clause;  and  a  majo- 
rity of  33  appeared  for  that  which  allowed  die  creation 
of  new  Irish  peers.    The  question  respecting  wool  was 
again  agitated ;  and  the  ministry  prevailed  by  a  majority 
of  36. 

When  it  was  proposed,  on  the  following  day,  that  the 
peers  should  join  in  the  address  which  die  commons  had 
voted,  lord  Bolton  spoke  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
union.  He  entered  fully  into  the  merits  of  the  propo- 
sitions of  1 7  85,  against  which,  he  said,  the  Irish  had 
conceived  an  ill-founded  prejudice*  A  similar  prejudice 
existed  against  the  present  offers  of  Great-Britain;  but  he- 
trusted 
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trusted  that  it  would  not  prevent  the  accomplishment 
of  a  project  which  would  be  advantageous  to  this  coun- 
try, and  highly  beneficial  to  Ireland  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
objected  to  several  of  the  articles,  and  maintained  that 
the.  plan  tended  to  a  disjunction  rather  than  to  a  real 
union.  Earl  Camden  and  the  marquis  Townshend 
argued  for  the  necessity  of  die  measure.  The  earl  of 
Westmorland  attributed  the  distractions  of  Ireland  to\ 
die  existing  system  of  government,  or  to  the  injudicious 
mode  of  administration,  and  was  convinced  that  an 
union  was  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which 
she  had  long  groaned ;  but,  as  he  did  not  place  the 
subject  in  a  new  light,  we  need  not  give  an  abstract  of 
bis  speech.  The  earl  of  Darnley  concurred  with  this 
speaker ;  while  the  lords  King  and  Holland  maintained, 
that  the.measure  was  more  likely  to  aggravate  than  cure 
evils.  The  marquis  of  Downshire  repeated  many  of 
the  observations  which  he  had  urged  in  the  Irish  house 
of  lords ;  and  egotism  was,  as  before,  a  strong  feature 
in  his  harangue.  Lord  Grenville  replied,  not  without 
ability,  to  the  arguments  of  the  anti-unionists  ;  and  the 
proposal  was  then  adopted  by  a  majority  of  47.  Some 
immaterial  alterations  made  by  the  lords  in  the  resolu- 
tions met  with  the  approbation  of  the  other  house ; 
and,  on  the  9th,  the  joint  address  was  presented  to  his 
majesty. 

The  plan  was  then  transmitted  to  Ireland ;  and  the 
parliament  of  each  kingdom  proceeded  to  prepare  a  bill 
comprehending  the  various  stipulations  and  provisions 
in  regular  form  and  perspicuous  detail. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

.Adjustment  of  the  Election  of  the  Representatives  of  Ireland— * 
Enactment  of  two  Bills  for  the  Completion  of  tlie  Union — • , 
and  also  of  a  Bill  for  the  Compensation  of  Borough-Pro- 
prietors-- Prorogation  of  the  two  Parliaments. 
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.S  the  attempts  of  the  anti-unionists  had  been  s6 
frequently  baffled,  it  would  not  have  been  a  matter  of 
astonishment  or  a  ground  of  blame,  if  they  had  at  this 
time  relinquished  a  hopeless  contest.  They  had  tried 
their  strength  both  in  and  out  of  parliament ;  and, 
though  their  exertions  appear  to  have  been  favored  and 
applauded  by  the  major  part  of  the  nation,  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  break  the  ranks  of  the  courtiers, 
or  make  an  effectual  impression  on  the  firm  phalanx 
which  supported  the  cause  of  incorporation.  They 
resolved,  however,  to  persist  in  parliamentary  warfare, 
and  dispute  every  inch  of  the  remaining  ground. 

A  bill  being v  thought  necessary  for  regulating  the 
election  of  the  representatives  of  Ireland  in  the  imperial 
parliament,  lord  Castlereagh  moved  for  leave  to  intro- 
duce it  before  the  general  bill  of  union.     Having  no- 
ticed the  inclination  which  the  house  had  shown  to 
various  modes  of  parliamentary  representation,  in  pre- 
ference to  an  uniform  system,  he  stated  the  leading  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  selection  of  cities  and  boroughs 
had  been  adjusted, — namely,  a  regard  to  property,  and 
the  consideration  of  political,  commercial,  and  local 
knowlege ;  and  mentioned  the  produce  of  the  taxes  on 
hearths  and  on  windows,  and  the  number  of  houses 

for 
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for  which  hearth-money  was  no  longer  paid,  as  fair 
criteria  of  wealth  and  population.  On  these  grounds, 
he  named  the  following  towns — Waterford,  Limerick, 
Belfast,  Drogheda,  Carrickfergus,  Newry,  Kilkenny, 
London-Derry,  Galway,  Clonmell,  Wexford,  Ar- 
magh, Youghall,  Bandon,  Dundalk,  Kinsale,  Lisburne, 
Sligo,  Catherlogh,  Ennis,  Dunganran,  Down-Patrick, 
Coleraine,  Mallow,  Atblone,  New-Ross,  Tralee, 
Cashel,  DungannonY  Port- Arlington,  and  Enniskillen. 
One  member  for  each  of  these  towns,  with  four  for 
Dublin  and  Cork,  one  for  the  university,  and  64  re- 
presentatives of  counties,  would,  ha  thought,  form  the 
'  soundest  collection  of  individuals  that  could  be  charged 
with  the  concerns  of  a  nation  ;*  and  Ireland  might 
Safely  depend  on  the  wise  and  patriotic  exertions  of 
Such  legislators,  incorporated  with  an  assembly  which 
had  preserved  the  liberty  and  happiness,  arid  therefore 
commanded  the  esteem  and  affection,  of  the  people  of 
Great-Britain. 

The  motion  was  opposed  as  tending  to  pledge  the 
house  prematurely ;  but  a  majority  of  55  agreed  to  the 
proposal.  In  the  progress  of  the  bill,  objections  to 
it  were  urged  with  spirit  and  plausibility  ;  and  the 
whole  plan  of  union  was  re-attacked.  In  one  of  the 
conversations,  Mr.  O'Donel  produced  violent  laugh- 
ter by  proposing  an  insurance-office,  in  which  the 
country  might  under-write  its  representatives,  and  re- 
commended a  clause  for  securing  a  fair  wind  during 
the  voyage.  The  bill  soon  passed  through  the  different 
stages,  and,  on  the  20th  of  May,  it  received  the  assent 
of  the  house. 

This  bill  ordained,  thaty  if  the  king  should  autho- 
rise the  present  fonts  and  commons  of  Great-Britain  to 
form  a  part  of  the  first  imperial  legislature,  the  sitting 

members 
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members  for  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  for  the  thirty -two 
counties  of  Ireland,  should  represent  the  same  cities 
and  shires  in  that  parliament ;  that  the  written  names 
of  the  members  for  the  college  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
for  the  ckies  of  Waterford  and  Limerick,   and  the 
other  towns  before-mentioned,  should  be  put  into  a 
glass,  and  successively  drawn  out  by  the  clerk  of  the 
crown ;  and  that,  of  the  two  representatives  of  each  of 
those  places,  the  individual  whose  name  should  be  first 
drawn  should  serve  for  the  same  place  in  the  first  united 
legislature ;  and  that,  when  a  new  parliament  should 
be  convoked,  writs  should  be  sent  to  the  Irish  counties, 
to  the  university,  and  to  the  cities  and  boroughs  above 
specified,  for  the  election  of  members  in  the  usual 
mode,  according  to  the  number  now  adjusted*     With 
reference  to  the  peers,  the  act  provided,  that  the  pri- 
mate of  all  Ireland  shoukLsit  in  the  first  session  of  the 
combined  parliament,  the  archbishops  of  Dublin,  Ca- 
shel,  and  Tuam,  in  the  second,   third,  and  fourth ; 
that  the  bishops  of  Meath,  Kildare,  and  London-Derry, 
should  take  the  first  turn— the  prelates  of  Raphoe, 
Limerick,  and  Dromore,  should  next  sit — those  of  £U 
phin,  Down,  and  Waterford,   should  have  the  next 
turn — those  of  Leighlin,  Cloyne,  and  Cork,  should 
follow — then  those  of  Killaloe,  Kilmore,  and  Clogher, 
and,  lastly,  those  of  Ossory,  KiUalla,  and  Clonfert ; 
that  the  same  order  should  then  recommence,  add  con- 
tinue for  ever ;  and  that,  for  the  election  of  the  twenty- 
eight  temporal  peers,  each  of  the  Irish  nobility  sliould 
prepare  a  list  of  twenty-eight  of  his  brethren,  and  those 
who  should  have  a  majority  of  votes  in  such  lists  should 
be  peers  of  parliament  for  life. 

The  resolutions  which  had  been  sent  back  from 
England  were  referred  by  the  commons  to  a  private 

committee : 
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committee :  a  report  was  soon  presented  and  examined ; 
and,  when  sir  Laurence  Parsons  had  in  vain  moved  for 
a  consideration  of  the  articles  m  a  general  committee, 
ell  the  alterations  were  adopted.  The  peers,  without 
delay,  followed  the  example  of  the  commons. 

The  countervailing  duties  were  then  adjusted;  the 
resolutions  were  formed  into  a  bill;  and  lord  Castle* 
reagh,  on  the  21st  of  May,  requested  permission  to 
produce  it.  Major  Osborne,  on  this  occasion,  declared 
that  he  would  continue  to  oppose  the  union  as  an  unne- 
cessary and  pernicious  measure  ;  Mr.  Holmes  support- 
ed it  not  only  as  salutary,  but  as  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  security  of  Ireland ;  Mr.  Ponsonby  and  Mr. 
Ogle  again  assailed  it.    A  long  speech  from  Mr.  Ball, 
warm,  declamatory,  and  seasoned  with  personalities, 
gratified  the  members  of  opposition,  and  displayed 'ta- 
lents which  both  parties  admired,  though  it  was  pro- 
nounced by  sir  Henry  Cavendish  to  be  utterly  destitute 
of  argument.     Mr.  Latouche,  Mr.  Martin,    and  Dr. 
Browne,    declared  their  conviction  of  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  the  measure*  which,  on  the  other  haud, 
was  condemned    bv  sir  Laurence  Parsons  and  Mr. 
Goold  on  what  they  deemed  strong  and  satisfactory 
grounds.     On  a  division,  the  votes  for  the  production 
of  the  bill  were  160  against  100 :  the  bill  was  imme- 
diately presented,  read  pro  form&>  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.     On  the  26th,    it  was  again  read;   and  a 
motion  for  its  commitment  followed,  which  produced 
a  warm  though  not  a  very  interesting  debate. 

Ms*  Grattan    proposed   a  delay   to   the    1st  of 
August,   that  it  might,  be  more  fully  examined,  and 
that   more  correct  documents   might  be  procured  as 
foundations  of  the  financial  and  commercial  articles. 
He  again  discussed  the  principle  of  the  measure.    It 
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toas*  he  said,  a  breach  of  ft  Sofeftm  covenant,  on  whose 
basis  the  *  Separate,  reciprocal,  and  toajoint  power  of 
the  countries  relied  •  Aft  innovation  promoted  by  the  in«- 
flutrtc*  of  martial  law  j  an  tinauthorised  assumption  of 
a  competency  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  realrn $ 
an  unj  ustifiable  attempt  to  injure  the  prosperity  of  the 
Country.  The  bill  Wfculd  be,  faoti  the  constitution, 
equivalent  to  a  murder,  and,  qwdadMxi  government,  to 
*  separation  If  it  should  be  earned  into  effect*  be 
pretended  to  foretell  its  want  of  perminonee,  and  inti- 
mated his  apprehensions  that  popular  disconteht,  peh- 
haps  dangerous  commotions,  might  result  front  it*  en«- 
fbroetnent* 

lord  CAttLtfieAGlf  defended  the  bill,  and  lam- 
ented the  inflammatory  language  of  the  orator  who 
had  condemned  it.  He  called  in  question  the  patriot- 
ism of  those  who  took  every  opportunity  of  inflaming 
the  public  mind  against  a,  settlement  which  was  on  the 
t>ve  of  conclusion  ;  but,  whatever  might  be  their  views, 
and  however  strong  might  be  their  allusions  to  rebel* 
lion,  or  their  alarms  of  prophetic  treason,  he  had  no 
<kmbt  of  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  government  to 
defend  die  constitution  ag&iiftt  every  attack; 

Sir  John  Parnell  denied  that  a  traitorous  spirit  could 
be  justly  imputed  to  the  anti-unioriisrs,  and  pronounced 
the  remark  to  be  applicable  to  those  who  Wished  to 
subvert  the  constitution  en  pretence  of  an  union.  Strong 
speeches  followed  on  the  same  side  from  Mr.  Q'Dooel, 
Mr.  Plunket,  and  Mr.  Burfowes ;  *hila  Mr.  May 
defended  with  warmth  the  proceedings  of  the  court. 
Mr.  Grattan  replied  with  asperity  to  the  insinuations 
of  lord  Castlereagh,  who  rejoined  in  a  tone  of  mo- 
deration. 

When  the  house  had  divided  on  the  motion  for  delay, 
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a  majority  of  37  for  the  ministry,  there  was  a 
renewal  of  debate,  which  terminated  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  early  day  for  die  commitment  of  die  bin. 
The  time  was  afterwards  extended ;  and,  in  the  inter- 
val, both  houses  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  counter- 
Tailing  dudes,  as  sanctioned  by  the  British  parliament. 

On  die  5th  of  June,  the  bill  of  union  passed  through 
the  committee  with  few  remarks,  and  with  little  alte- 
ration. At  the  next  meeting,  lord  Corry  moved  a 
long  address  to  his  majesty  against  the  completion  of 
die  bill.  Mr.  Saurin  seconded  the  motion,  and  re- 
peated his  objections  to  the  union,  because  he  thought 
they  had  not  been  answered  or  refuted.  The  attor- 
ney-general labored  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  bar- 
rister's arguments ;  and  when  Mr.  Egan,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Beresford,  and  Mr.  Goold,  had  supported  the  address 
without  the  least  novelty  of  reasoning,  it  was  exploded* 
by  a  majority  of  58.  By  a  plurality  of  65  votes,  the 
report  was  ordered  to  be  read.  An  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  O'Donel,  of  which  we  have  not  learned  a 
the  exact  import,  excited  a  flame  in  the  house,  and 
.was  therefore  withdrawn.  When  the  same  mejnber, 
on  the  7$,  moved  for  a  postponement  of  the  third 
reading  o£,  the  bill,  a  warm  debate  arose,  in  which  the 
most  striking  (we  will  not  add,  the  most  judicious) 
.speech  was  that  of  tylr.  Dobbs.  This  gentleman, 
affecting  to  expound  some  of  the  scriptural  prophecies, 
.represented  the  divided  and  convulsed  state  of  Europe 
as  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  Daniel's  predictions, 
spoke  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews  as  another  instance 
of  the  completion  of  prophecy,  declared  his  confident 
expectation  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Messiah  on 
earth,  and,  in  a  strain  of  visionary  extravagance,  ar- 
gued that  Ireland  was  the  country  in  which  our  Saviour 

would 
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would  make  his  first  appearance  as  a  temporal  prince, 
the  sovereign  of  all  the  kings  of  the  world.  Enter- 
taining these  ideas,  he  was  not  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  a  bill  which  he  detested,  as  he  was  convinced  that 
it  would  never  be  operative. 

Many  of  the  anti-unionists  retired  from  the  house, 
that  they  might  not  witness  the  unpleasing  ceremony 
of  passing  the  bill.  On  the  9th,  the  proposal  of  an 
address  of  both  houses  to  the  king,  in  confirmation  qf 
die  countervailing  duties,  furnished  Mr.  Dawson,  lord. 
*Maxwellr  and  other  gentlemen,  with  an  opportunity 
of  declaring,  that,  as  soon  as  the  bill  should  become  a 
law,  they  would  give  it  that  support  to  which  it  would 
be  entitled  by  such  enactment,  but  which  it  did  not  de- 
serve by  its  intrinsic  merits.  ' 
-  The  bill  was  immediately  delivered  to  the  house  of 
peers  by  lord  Castlereagh,  but  the  consideration  of  it 
was .  postponed.  On  its  second  reading,  the  earls  of 
Farnham  and  Bellamont  strongly  objected  to  it;  and 
the  former  offered  a  clause,  tending  to  annul  the  pro- 
portion assigned  for  the  financial  contributions  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  leav£  the  taxation  of  that  country  to  the 
discretion  of  the  imperial  parliament.  This  clause 
was  not  adopted ;  and  a  majority  of  59  appeared  for 
the  commitment  of  the  bill.  Having  passed  through 
that  stage  without  amendment,  it  was  reported  in  due 
form  ;  and,  after  an  uninteresting  debate,  it  was  sanc- 
tioned on. the  13th  by  a  majority  of  52.  A  protest 
against  it,  not  marked  by  strength  or  ability,  was 
signed  by  the  duke  of  Leinster  and  other  peers,  con- 
demning the  rashness  of  that  minister,  who,  in  critical 
times,  *  hazarded  the  experiment  of  annihilating  a  con- 
stitution which  had  for  so  many  ages  maintained  the 
connexion  between  Great-Britain  and  Ireland ;'  and 
\                                     2K2  affirming, 
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affirming,  among  other  points,  that  the  revenue  of  the 
latter  country  would  fall  short,  by  3,250*000  pounds, 
of  the  sum  necessary  to  discharge  her  proportion  of 
the  expences  of  the  empire  ;  a  deficiency  which  would 
ultimately  produce  a  state  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

In  compliance  with  his  repeated  promise,  the  score-  ~; 
tary  brought  forward  the  matured  scheme  of  compen- 
sation. He  plausibly  supported  its  principle,  as  ne- 
cessary for  the  demands  of  justice;  and,  in  the  de- 
tail, he  proposed  a  grant  of  1*260^000  pounds  for 
those  who  should  suffer  a  lost  of  patronage,  and  be  de- 
prived of  a  source  of  wealth,  by  the  disfranchisement 
of  84  boroughs— at  the  rate  of  15,000  pounds  to  each* 
Mr.  Sauna,  Mr.  Claudius  Beresford*  and  Mr.  Daw- 
son, maintained,  that  the  grant  of  compensation  to 
those  who  had  no  right  to  hold  such  a  species  of  pro- 
perty would  be  an  insuk  to  the  public  and  an  infringe* 
ment  of  the  constitution :  but  Mr.  Prendergast  de- 
fended the  proposition,  alleging,  that,  though  such 
possessions  might  have  been  vicious  in  their  origin, 
yet,  from  prescriptive  usage,  and  from  having  been  the 
subjects  of  contracts  and  family  settlements,  they  could 
not  b£  confiscated  without  a  breach  of  honor  and 
propriety.  In  the  house  of  peers,  the  bill  for  this 
extraordinary  grant  was  chiefly  opposed  by  the  earl  of 
Farnham;  but  it  soon  passed  into  a  law,  forming  a 
precedent  of  corruption  which  few  can  justify  or  ap- 
prove. 

Soon  after  the  bill  of  union  had  passed  through  both 
houses  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Pitt  presented 
to  the  British  house  of  commons  a  bill  of  the  same 
import.  When  it  had  proceeded  through  the  usual 
stages  without  exciting  any  important  debate,  k  was 
sent  on  the  24th  of  June  to  the  upper  house.     On  the 

30th, 
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30th,  lord  Grenville  moved  for  its  third  reading,  de- 
claring that  he  rose  for  that  purpose  with  greater  plea- 
sure than  he  had  ever  felt  before  in  making  any  pro- 
position to  their  lordships.  The  marquis  of  Down- 
shire  merely  said,  that  his  opinion  of  the  measure  re- 
mained unaltered,  and  that  he  would  therefore  give  the 
bill  his  decided  negative.  It  was  immediately  sanc- 
tioned by  the  house  without  a  division ;  and,  on  the 
2d  of  July,  it  received  from  the  king  a  solemn  assent 
and  confirmation. 

When  a  prorogation  of  the  last  separate  parliament 
of  Great-Britain  was  ordered  on  the  29th  of  July,  his 
majesty  thus  addressed  the  two  houses  on  the  subject  of 
the  grand  work  which  had  so  laudably  occupied  their 
deliberations.  '  With  peculiar  satisfaction  I  congra- 
tulate you  on  the  success  of  the  steps  which  you  have 
taken  for  effecting  an  entire  union  between  my  king- 
doms. This  great  measure,  on  which  my  wishes  have 
been  long  earnestly  bent,  I  shall  ever  consider  as  the 
happiest  event  of  my  reign/  It  was  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  Grecian  sages,  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
pronounced  happy  before  his  death,  or  before  it  could 
be  ascertained  whether  his  happiness  would  be  durable ; 
and,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  royal  observation  may 
be  deemed  premature,  as  the  effect  of  the  applauded 
scheme  had  not  been  tried  for  a  moment :  but  we  hope, 
and  have  reason  to  expect,  that  the  remark  will  be 
fully  verified. 

In  Ireland,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  bill  of 
incorporation  on  the  1st  of  August,  the  anniversary  of 
the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  family  to  the  British 
throne.  The  next  day,  the  lord-lieutenant  put  an  end 
to  the  session  with  an  intimation  of  the  king's  '  warm- 
est acknowlegements  for  that  ardent  zeal  and  unshaken 
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perseverance9  which  the  two  houses  had  so  coaspw 
cuously  manifested  in  the  progress  of  the  momentous 
affair,  and  a  declaration  that  '  the  empire,  through 
their  exertions,  was  so  completely  united,  and  by  union 
so  strengthened,'  as  to  be  able  to  *  bid  defiance  to  all 
the  efforts  which  its  enemies  could  make,  either  to 
weaken  it  by  division,  or  to  overturn  it  by  force.' 

Of  the  twenty-eight  temporal  peers  of  Ireland  who 
first  obtained  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  imperial  par- 
liament, the  majority  were  such  as  had  promoted  the 
union  by  votes  or  by  private  exertions,  without  appear- 
ing as  orators  in  its  defence.  From  the  number  were 
excluded  the  earls  of  Bellamont  and  Farnham,  and  se- 
veral other  strong  opponents  of  the  measure.  Among 
the  hundred  commoners  were  Mr.  Foster,  sir  John 
Parnell,  Mr.  Ogle,  sir  Laurence  Parsons,  Mr.  W.  B, 
Ponsonby,  Mr.  J.  C.  Beresford,  lord  Corry,  and  other 
leading  anti-unionists. 

Instead  of  ordering  new  elections  for  Great-Britain, 
the  king,  following  the  example  of  queen  Anne,  de- 
clared it  to  be  expedient  that  the  lords  and  commons  of 
the  parliament  which  had  last  assembled  should  be 
the  members  (on  the  part  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland)  of  the  respective  houses  of  the  first  legis- 
lature of  the  united  realms.  A  new  parliament  might 
properly  have  been  called  for  the  determination  of  the 
great  question;  but  it  was  not  necessary  when  the 
work  was  legislatively  completed. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  carrying  the  union  into 
effect  (the  1st  of  January,  1801),  his  majesty  presided 
at  a  numerous  meeting  of  his  privy  counsellors, ..who, 
on  this  occasion,  were  confirmed  in  that  dignity  by 
a  new  oath.  The  great  seal  of  Britain  was  delivered 
up  and  defaced  j  and  a  new  seal  for  the  empire  was 
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given  to  the  chancellor.     The  royal  arms,  the  naval 
and  military  ensigns,  were  altered,  and  adapted  to  the 
change  of  circumstances ;  and  the  Jleurs  de  lys,  so  long 
retained  from  idle  ostentation,  were  omitted  in  the  new 
arrangement.     The  name  of  Britannia  being  plural- 
ised,  the  king's  style  in  the  Latin  language  was  ad- 
justed as  follows  :  *  Georgius  Tertius,  Dei  Gratia,  Bri- 
tanniarum  Rex9  Fidei  Defensor.9     His  titles  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  were  ordered    to    be   thus  written : 
€  George   the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith.*     A  new  standard,  combining 
the  three  orders  of  St.  George,   St.  Andrew,  and  St. 
Patrick,  was  hoisted  amidst  the  roar  of  artillery, in 
each  of  the  three  capitals  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland;  and,  in  compliment  to   the  memorable  day, 
some  titular  honors  were  bestowed,  and  many  promo- 
tions in  the  army  and  navy  were  commanded  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  empire. 

The  united  parliament  assembled  on  the  2 2d  of  Ja* 
nuary  ;  and  various  incidents  which  demand  the  notice 
of  an  historian  of  the  times,  rather  than  of  one  who  is 
merely  a  narrator  of  the  affairs  of  the  union,  occurred 
in  the  progress  of  its  first  session.  May  the  arts  of 
peace  flourish  under  its  auspices  !  May  its  deliberations 
he  dignified  by  wisdom,  ennobled  by  humanity,  and 
sanctified  by  honor  and  rectitude ! 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Remark*  on  Ao  general  Principle  and  ike  fartfatfar 

of  Union, 

W  HEN  tw*  adjacent  realms  are,  subject  to  the  go* 
verraent  of  the  same  sovereign,  they  may  be  rule4 
without  the  risque  of  dangerous  discord  between  them, 
if  the  king  should,  by  habit  or  sufferance,  exercise.  4 
despotic  authority.  But,  when  the  princ?  is  merely  a 
limited  magistrate,  (as.  common  sense  and  the  interest  an4 
happiness  of  mankind  require  that  ?U  rulers  should 
be),  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  between  inch  kingdoms  ^ 
due  connexion  and  concord.  Jealousy  and  rivalry  will 
arise,  in  proportion  as  one  may  he  more  favored  than, 
the  other,  or  as  one  may,  from  natural  or  accidental 
causes,  flourish  more  than  its  neighbour.  As  both 
may  not  be  equally  potent,  rich,  or  respectable,  the 
more  considerable  state  may  seek  occasions  of  testify* 
ing  its  superiority,  or  of  manifesting  its  power,  which 
the  weaker  kingdom  will  indignantly  brook  ;  and  the 
king,  more  inclined  to  gratify  the  fprmer,  may  concur 
in  depressing  the  latter,  so  as  to  rouse  into  complaint 
the  murmurs  of  impatience.  If  the  stronger  roaltn 
should  enter  into  a  war,  the  other  may  be  unwilling  tp 
engage  in  it ;  and  this  reluctance  may  so  aggravate 
disgust,  and  inflame  illiberally,  that  the  inferior  state 
may  entertain  a  wish  for  separation,  which  may,  at  no 
distant  period,  break  forth  into  action.  The  identity 
of  the  sovereign,  in  that  case,  will  not  operate  as  an 
effectual  check ;  and  a  total  dissociation  may  be  the 
consequence  of  mutual  animosity. 

When 
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When  national  councils  or  parliaments,  of  which 
the  king  is  a  component  parti  follow  different  courses 
under  the  same  head*  as  if  the  interests  of  the  twa 

c 

countries  were  distinct  and  incompatible,  the  evil  may 
at  length  become  irremediable  under  the  ordinary  system 
tf  government.  Supposed  palliatives  may  be  applied 
without  effect ;  or  they  may  only  eerve  to  infiaipe  the 
disorder.  In  this  emergency,  a  legislative  incorpora* 
tion  is  the  best  resource,  as  it  will  closely  combine  the 
interests  of  the  two  nations,  and  utterly  destroy  that 
tendency  to  disunion  which  is  the  usual  concomitant  of 
two  independent  parliaments  in  one  empire* 

The  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  the  independence  of 
the  less  powerful  realm,  in  consequence  of  an  union 
of  this  kind*  is.  not  altogether  well-founded.  Though 
it  ceases  to  be  a  distinct  kingdom,  it  is  as  independent 
of  foreign  nations  as  it  was  before ;  an4»  though  the 
superior  influence  which  its  former  rival  may  have  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  combined  parliament  may  seem 
to  threaten  occasional  injury,  the  apprehensions  of  such 
illiberally  of.  conduct  may  be  expected  to  subside,  as 
the  interests!  of  both  countries  will,  on  reflexion,  ap» 
pear  to  bo  inseparable.  Nominal  independence  may 
be  lost';  but  a  community  of  interest  will  ensure  a  par- 
ticipation of  substantial  independence* 

On  these  grounds  the  expediency  of  an  union, 
between  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  might  have  been 
strongly  supported*  without  reference  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  the  course  of  debate.  But,  when 
the  danger  of  separation  was  augmented  in  an  extraor-. 
dinary  degree  by  the  propagation  of  republican  princi- 
ples, and  doctrines  of  theoretical  and  imaginary  per- 
fection, a  consolidation  of  the  parliaments  of  those 
realms  became  perhaps  more  than  expedient,  even  ne- 
cessary, 
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ccssary,  to  secure  the  well-affected  and  most  respect- 
able part  of  the  Hibernian  nation  from  slavery  to  9 
foreign  power,  and  prevent  the  interests  of  Britain  from 
being  impaired  or  endangered. 

Admitting  the  expediency  of  the  incorporation,  we 
proceed  to  examine  the  disputed  point  of  parliamentary 
competency.     The  extensive  power  of  parliament  has 
been  pompously  blazoned ;  and  even  its  omnipotence 
has  been  boldly  predicated ;  but  we  cannot  concur  in 
an  assertion,  which,  though  not  urged  according  to  its 
literal  import,  tends  to  sap  the  foundations  of  public 
freedom.     One  branch  of  the  parliament  is  confessedly 
a  -delegated  body  ;  and  the  power  of  such  an  assembly 
must,  from   its  origin,  be   limited  by  the  will  of  its 
constituents,  and  regulated  by  a  regard  to  their  welfare 
and  happiness.    The  two  other  branches,  we  may 
fairly  suppose,  are  also  bound  to  consult  the  inclina- 
tions and  the  interests  of  the  people,  as  it  never  could 
be  intended  that  they  should  enjoy  an  hereditary  right 
to  act  without  control,  or  prosecute  any  measure  which 
might  be  decidedly  repugnant  to  the  express  wish  of  the 
nation.     A  '  right  to  govern  wrong,'  or  to  act  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  forms  no  part  of  the  constitution  of 
this  or  any  other  country  ;  and  the  discretion  which  is 
allowed  to  a  national  council  ought  not  to  involve 
such  a  plenitude  of  power  as  would  triumphantly  over- 
bear the  deliberate  will  of  that  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity which  rises  above  plebeian  meanness.     Some  will 
allege  that  a  parliament  can  do  no  wrong ;  but  we 
know  *hat  legislators  may  be  as  fallible,  weak,  corrupt, 
and  prejudiced,  as  other  men  ;  and,  though  the  blame 
of  a  bad  measure   is  divided  among  many,  the  act  is 
not  the  less  censurable-     The  statute  for  septennial 
parliaments,  by  which  the  representatives  of  the  people 
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were  continued  beyond  the  expiration  of  their  trust, 
without  the  formality  of  an  appeal  to  the  electors,  was 
a  daring  infringement  of  constitutional  principles  ;  and 
the  great  majority  of  votes  by  which  it  was  supported 
could  not  justify  so  gross  an  usurpation.     Can  it  be 
maintained  that  the  parliament  was  competent  to  such 
an  act  of  injustice  ?  If  its  universal  competency  be  ad- 
mitted, it  would  have  equal  authority  for  other  inva- 
sions of  the  constitution,  for  other  violations  of  equity. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  its  competency  be  denied,  many 
important  changes  which  have  at  different  times  been 
carried  into  effect  without  a  particular  appeal  to  the 
.  constituent  body    may  seem    to  lose    their   validity ; 
and,  therefore,  all  doubts  of  the  fullness  of  parliamen- 
tary competence  are  reprobated  by  zealous  unionists  as 
tending  to  produce  confusion,  by  weakening  the  au- 
thority and  shaking  the  foundation  of  legislative  pro- 
ceedings.    But  it  does  not  follow  that  those  who  insi- 
nuate such  doubts  have  any  wish  to  disturb  or  impair 
the  acquiescence  of  the  public  in  established  measures, 
however  irregular  some  of  them  may  appear  to  the 
objectors. 

It  has  been  argued  by  an  able  politician,  that,  as  the 
people  are  by  our  constitution  deemed  incompetent  to 
.  the   exercise  of  legislative  power,  even  on  commdn 
occasions,  they  are  still  more  disqualified  for  directing 
the  6perations  of  parliament  in  affairs  of  extraordinary 
importance.     But  he  seems  to  be  unsuccessful  in  main- 
taining this  point.     It  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  people  in  ordinary  cases  ;  but,  in  points  of  mo- 
mentous import,  which  may  affect  their  essential  in- 
terests, freeholders  and   other  electors   may   claim   a 
right  of  instructing  the  national  representatives ;  or  an 
appeal  ought  to  be  made  to  them  by  a  dissolution  of 

parliament. 
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parliament.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  recom- 
mend primary  assemblies  or  democratic  convocations, 
but  merely  suggest  the  general  propriety  of  abstaining 
from  any  great  political  or  legislative  change,  in  a  par- 
liament summoned  without  the  least  notice  or  intima- 
tion of  the  project.  Perhaps  the  critical  state  of  Ire- 
land may  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  a  much  greater 
deviation  from  constitutional  principles :  but  this  apo- 
logy does  not  furnish  a  satisfactory  reason  for  imposing 
an  union  on  a  reluctant  people. 

Of  the  chief  articles  of  this  union  the  author's  un- 
biassed opinion  remains  to  be  given.  The  three  first 
require  no  comment,  as  they  necessarily  spring  from  th<? 
nature  of  an  incorporative  coalition  between  king- 
doms governed  by  parliaments  and  by  the  same  head. 

The  fourth  article  is  particularly  important ;  and  its 
provisions  are  liable  to  great  dispute.  The  number  of 
deputed  peers  we  do  not  think  sufficient,  with  a  view 
to  the  dignity  or  comparative  magnitude  of  Ireland,  or 
to  the  whole  amount  of  her  peerage.  Fifty  would  not 
have  been  too  large  a  proportion  for  the  representatives 
of  her  nobility  in  aparliament  comprehending  the  whole 
body  of  English  peers.  The  election  for  life  merits  ap- 
probation in  one  respect,  as  it  is  calculated  to  render  the 
nominated  peers  more  independent  of  the  crown :  but 
it  is  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  its  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  chance  of  appointment  to  the  generality  of 
the  nobles,  who  will  thus  more  acutely  feel  the  degra- 
dation inflicted  by  tlxis  part  of  the  scheme.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  striking  instance  of  inequality  in  the  arrange- 
ments, that  so  many  of  the  peers  of  one  country  are  in 
a  manner  disfranchised,  while,  in  England,  not  an  in- 
dividual nobleman  loses  a  single  privilege.  This  dispa- 
rity might  have  been  avoided  by  the  addition  of  all  the 
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Irish  peers  to  the  British  house  of  lords  ;  but,  as  such 
a-  provision  would  have  immoderately  increased  the 
number  of  the  assembly,  it  might  have  been  expedient, 
and  in  a  relative  point  of  view  not  unjust,  to  subject 
some  of  the  peers  of  England  to  a  similar  degradation.— 
The  clause  respecting  the  eligibility  of  the  Hibernian 
peers  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons  we  do  not  dis- 
approve, as  it  affords  some  compensation  for  the  en* 
croachment  on  their  hereditary  rights,  without  exciting 
any  serious  dread  of  a  confusion  of  rank. 

The  stipulated  number  of  Irish  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  we  consider  as  more  fairly  adjusted 
than  that  of  the  peer*:  but  we  should  have  been  better 
pleased  with  the  arrangement,  if  fewer  placemen  had 
been  allowed,  and  if,  while  the  less  considerable  bo- 
roughs of  Ireland  were  disfranchised,  the  British  repre- 
sentation had  felt  the  benefit  of  a  moderate  reform,  not 
founded  on  romantic  theories  of  perfection,  but  regu- 
lated by  the  true  spirit  of  our  constitution. 

The  influence  of  the  crown,  whfch  may  a(  present 
be  deemed  exorbitant,  will  perhaps  be  increased  by 
the  transfer  of  Irish  representatives  to  this  country. 
The  greater  part  of  the  number  will  probably,  as  it 
has  happened  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  promote  die 
views  of  the  court :  but  the  added  weight,  we  think, 
will  not  make  any  material  difference  in  the  complexion 
of  the  parliament,  or  in  the  general  mode  of  admi- 
nistration. 

As  the  ecclesiastical  article  merely  provides  for  an 
incorporation  of  two  establishments  which  were  founded 
on  the  same  basis  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  it 
would  not  claim  any  observations,  if  its  probable 
effects  on  the  state  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  Ireland  did  not  entitle  it  to  some  notice*  The  ca-» 
tholics  of  that  country,  if  they  had  obtained  a  full 
grant  of  their  demands  from  a  separate  parliament, 
might  have  so  far  augmented  their  power  as  to  alarm 
the  zealous  protestants ;  but,  under  the  imperial  legis- 
lature, their  progress  will  not  arouse  any  fear  or  jea- 
lousy, as  the  great  superiority  of  their  religious  adver- 
saries in  the  united  kingdom  will  effectually  preclude 
the  success  of  any  violent  efforts  to  which  their  ea- 
gerness may  impel  them.  Their  claims  have  excited 
some  dissension  in  the  cabinet ;  and  a  great  personage, 
from  conscientious  motives,  is  disposed  to  resist  those 
pretensions  in  which  his  benignity  of  character  might 
otherwise  acquiesce.  But,  if  the,  two  houses  of  par- 
liament should  be  inclined  to  favor  them,  the  royal 
opposition  may  be  expected  to  subside. 

The  commercial  stipulations  are  more  favorable  to 
Ireland  than  to  Great-Britain :  but  a  liberal  community 
will  not  refuse  to  encourage  a  less  flourishing  neigh- 
bour, in  consideration  of  a  close  union  between  the 
nations. 

The  regulations  of  finance  are  recommended  by  a 
fair  adjustment  of  proportional  ^contribution.  The 
Irish  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  being  subjected  to 
an  immoderate  share  of  the  burthens  of  the  empire ; 
xmd,  the  former  debts  of  the  two  countries  being  deemed 
separate  concerns,  they  will  not  feel  the  very  injurious 
effects  of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  debt  of  Bri- 
tain. *  * 

The  plan,  upon  the  whole,  justly  claims  our  appro- 
bation :  but  the  means  by  which  it  was  carried  into 
effect  were  not  equally  meritorious.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  politicians,  that  the  end  will  justify  the  means  :  but 
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this  is  not  an  axiom  of  strict  morality.  The  best  cause 
may  derive  a  tincture  of  disgrace  from  the  irregular  or 
dishonorable  conduct  of  its  promoters. 

The  grand  political  effects  of  the  union  will  be  the 
invigoration  of  the  general  government  and  the  increase 
of  imperial  energy.  Thp  civil  and  social  consequences 
of  the  measure  will  appear  in  the  mutual  participation 
of  wealth  and  the  comforts  of  life,  the  extinction  or 
the  decline  of  animosity  and  rivalry,  the  advance  of 
humanisation  among  the  rude  Irish',  and  the  promotion 
of  peace  and  order ;  and  we  may  venture  to  predict* 
»  that  it  will  establish  the  prosperity  of  this  great  empire 
on  a  firm  basis,  which  will  defy  the  assaults  both  of 
foreign,  and  internal  enemies,  and  which  nothing  but 
the  silent  attacks  or  the  treacherous  progress  of  abuse 
and  corruption  will  be  able  to  shake. 
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The  ACT  of  the  British  Parliament  for  art 
UNION  with  Ireland*, 
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HEREAS,  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  recommenda* 
tion,  the  two  houses  of  the  parliament  of  Great>Britain  and 
the  two  houses  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  have  severally 
agreed  and  resolved,  that,  in  order  to  ptomote  and  secure 
the  essential  interests  of  Great»Britain  and  Ireland*  and  to 
consolidate  the  strength,  power,  and  resources  of  the  British 
empire,  it  will  be  anviseable  to  concur  in  such  measures  as 
may  best  tend  to  unite  those  kingdoms,  in  such  manner,  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  established  by  the 
acts  of  the  respective  parliaments : 

And  whereas,  in  furtherance  of  the  said  resolution,  both 
houses  of  the  said  two  parliaments  have  likewise  agreed  upon 
certain  articles  for  effectuating  and  establishing  the  said  pur- 
pose, in  the  tenor  following : 

That  it  be  the  first  article  of  union,  that  the  kingdoms  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1801,  and  for  ever  after,  be  united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the 
name  of  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT-BRI- 
TAIN AND  IRELAND ;  and  that  the  royal  style  and  titles 
appertaining  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  said  united  kingdom 
and  its  dependencies,  and  also  the  ensigns,  armorial  flags  and 
banners  thereof,  shall  be  such  as  his  majesty,  by  his  royal  pro- 
clamation under  the  great  seal  of  the  united  kingdom,  shall  be 
pleased  to  appoint — 

That  it  be  the  second  article  of  union,  that  the  succession 
to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  said  united  kingdom,  and  of  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging,  shall  continue  limited  and 
settled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  succession  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  the  said  kingdoms  of  Great- Britain  and  Ireland  now 
stands  limited  and  settled,  according  to  the  existing  laws-— 

That  it  be  the  third  article  of  union,  that  the  united  king- 
dom be  represented  in  one  and  the  same  parliament,  to  be 

*  Stat.  395  ct  40o  Georgii  III.  cap.  67. 
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styled  the  PARLIAMENT  Or  the  UNITED  KING- 
DOM of  GREAT-BRITAIN  and  IRELAND. 

That  it  be  the  fourth  article  of  union,  that  four  lords  spi- 
ritual by  rotation  of  sessions,  and  twenty-eight  lords  tempo* 
ral  elected  for  life  by  the  peers  of  Ireland,  shall  be  the  num- 
ber to  sit  and  vote  on  the  part  of  Ireland  in  the  house  of 
lords  of  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom ;  and  one  hun- 
dred commoners  (two  for  each  county,  two  for  Dublin,  two 
for  Cork,  one  for  Trinity  College,  and  one  for  each  of  the 
thirty-one  most  considerable  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,) 
shall  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on  the  part  of  Ireland  in 
the  house  of  commons  of.  the  parliament  of  the  united  king* 
dom: 

That  such  act  as  shall,  pass  in  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land previous  to  the  union,  to  regulate  the  mode  by  which  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  ana  the  commons,  to  serve  in 
the  united  parliament  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  shall  be  sum- 
moned and  returned  to  the  said  parliament,  shall  be  considered 
as  forming  part  of  the  treaty  of  union,  and  shall  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  acts  of  the  respective  parliaments  by  which  the 
said  union  shall  be  ratified  and  established : 

That  all  questions  touching  the  rotation  or  election  of  lords 
spiritual  or  temporal  of  Ireland  to  sit  in  the  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom,  shall  be  decided  by  the  house  of  lords  there- 
of;  and  whenever,  by  reason  of  an  equality  of  votes  in  the 
election  of  any  such  lords  temporal,  a  complete  election  shall 
not  be  made  according  to  the  true  intent  of  this  article,  the 
names  of  those  peers  tor  whom  such  equality  of  votes  shall  be 
given,  shall  be  written  on  pieces  of  paper  of  a  similar  form, 
and  shall  be  put  into  a  glass  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament 
whilst  the  house  is  sitting ;  and  the  peer  or  peers  whose  name 
or  names  shall  be  first  drawn  out  by  the  clerk,  shall  be  deemed 
thepeer  or  peers  elected  : 

That  any  person  holding  a.  peerage  of  Ireland  now  subsist- 
ing,  or  hereafter  to  be  created,  shall  not  thereby  be  disquali- 
fied from  being  elected  to  serve,  or  from  serving  or  continu- 
ing- to  serve,  for  any  county,  city,  or  borough  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, in  the  house  of  commons  of  the  united  kingdom,  unless 
he  shall  have  been  previously  elected  as  above,  to  sit  in  the 
house  of  lords  of  the  united  kingdom ;  but  that,  so  long  as 
such  peer  shall  continue  to  be  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  peerage,  or 
be  capable  of  being  elected  to  serve  as  a  peer  on  the  part  of 
Ireland,  or  of  voting  at  any  such  election ;  and  that  he  shaH 
be  liable  to  be  sued,  indicted,  and  tried  as  a  commoner,  for 
any  offence  with  which  he  may  be  charged : 

That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  majesty  and  his  successors  to 
create  peers  of  Ireland,  and  to  make  promotions  in  the  peerage 
thereof,  after  the  union,  provided  that  no  new  creation  of  any 
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audi  peers  shall  take  place  after  the  union  until  three  of  the 
peerages  of  Ireland*  which  shall  have  been  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  union,  shall  have  become  extinct;  and,  upon 
such  extinction  of  three  peerages,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his 
majesty  and  his  successors  So  create  one  peer  of  Ireland  j 
and  ia  like  manner,  so  often  as  three  peerages  of  Ireland 
shall  become  extinct,,  it  shaH  he  lawful  for  his  majesty  and  his 
antecessors  to  create  one  other  peer  of  that  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  ;and  if  it  shaH  happen  that  the  peers  of  Ireland  shall, 
by  extinction  of  peerages  or  otherwise,  be  reduced  to  the 
number  of  one  bandied;  exclusive  of  all  such  peers  of  Ire* 
land  aa  shall  hold  any  peonage  of  Great-Britain  subsisting 
at  the  time  of  the  union,  or  of  the  united  kingdom,  created 
since  the  anion,  it  shaH  be  lawful  for  his  maiestyvto  create 
one  peer  of  Ireland  aa  often  as  any  one  of  such  one  hundred 
peerages  shall  fail  by  extinction,  or  aa  often  as  any  one  peer 
of  that  country  snail  become  entitled,  by  descent  or  creation,  to 
an  hereditary  seat  in  the  house  of  lords  of  the  untied  kingdom : 
That,  if  a  peerage  shall  at  any  time  be  in  abeyance,  such 
peerage  shall  be  taken  as  an  existing  peerage ;  and  no 
peerage  shall  be  deemed  extinct,  unless  on  default  of  claim- 
ants to  the  inheritance  of  such  peerage  for  the  space  of  one 
year  from  the  death  of  the  person  who  shaft  have  been  last 
possessed  thereof  j  and*  if  no  dam  shall  be  made  to  the  in* 
beritance  of  such  peerage,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  house  of  lords  of  the 
united  kingdom,  before  the  expiration  of  a  year,  it  shall  be 
deemed  extinct ;  provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  exclude 
any  person  from  afterwards  putting  in  a  claim  to  such  peerage j 
and,  if  the  claim  shall  be  allowed  as  valid,  by  judgement  of 
the  house  of  lords  of  the  united  kingdom,  reported  to  his 
majesty,  such  peerage  shall  be  considered  as  revived ;  and, 
in  case  of  a  new  creation  of  an  Irish  peerage  m  the  interval, 
from  the  supposed  extinction  of  such  peerage*  no  new  right 
of  creation  shall  accrue  fa  his  majesty  or  any  of  his  succes- 
sors, in  consequence. of  the  next  extinction  of  any  peerage 
of  Ireland: 

That  all  questions,  touching  the  election  of  members  to  sit 
on  the  part  of  Ireland  in  the  house  of  commons  of  the  united 
kingdom,  shall  be  heard  and  decided  in  the  same  manner  as 
questions  touching  such  elections  in  Great-Britain  now  are 
or  at  any  time  hereafter  shaH  by  law  be  heard  and  decided; 
subject  nevertheless  to  such  particular  regulations  in  respect 
of  Ireland  as,  from  local  circumstances,  the  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom  may  deem  expedient : 

That  the  qualifications  in  respect  of  property  of  the  mem- 
bers elected  on  the  part  of  Ireland  to  sit  in  the  house  of 
commons  of  the  united  kingdom,  shall  be  the'sarae  as  are 
now  provided  by  law  in  the  cases  of  elections  for  counties  and 
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cities  and  boroughs  of  England,  unless  any  other  provision 
shall  be  made  in  that  respect  by  act  of  parliament : 

That,  when  his  majesty  shall  declare  his  pleasure  for  hold* 
ing  the  first  or  any  subsequent  parliament  ot  the  united  king- 
dom, a  "proclamation  shall  issue,  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
united  kingdom,  to  cause  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal* 
and  commons,  who  are  to  serve  in  the  parliament  thereof  on 
the  part  of  Ireland,  to  be  returned  in  such  manner  as  by  an 
act  of  the  present  session  of  tlie  Irish  parliament  shall  be 
provided ;  and  that  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great-Britain 
shall,  with  the  lords  and  commons  so  returned  for  Ireland, 
constitute  the  two  houses  of  the  parliament  of  the  united 
kingdom : 

That,  if  his  majesty,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  January* 
1801,  on  which  day  the  union  is  to  take  place/  shall  declare, 
under  the  great  seal  of  Britain,  that  it  is  expedient  that  the 
lords  and  commons  of  the  present  parliament  of  Great-Bri*> 
tab  should  be  the  members  of  the  respective  houses  of  the 
first  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  on  the  part  of  Great* 
Britain*  the  said  lords  and  commons  shall  accordingly  be  the 
members  of  that  first  parliament,  with  the  lords  and  commons 
summoned  and  returned  on  the  part  of  Ireland ;  and  such  par- 
liament may  continue  to  sit  so  long  as  the  present  parliament 
of  GreafrBrifeun  may  now  by  lata  continue  to  sit,  if  not  sooner 
dissolved;  provided  always,  that,  until  an  act  shall  have  passed 
in  the  parliament  of  the  unjted  kingdom,  providing  in  what 
cases  persons  holding  offices  or  places  of  profit  under  the 
crown  in  Ireland  shall  be  incapable  of  being  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  of  the;  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom, 
no  greater  number  of  members  than  twenty,  holding  such 
offices  or  places,  shall  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  said  home 
of  commons ;  and,  if  such  a  number  of  members  shall  be 
returned  to  serve  in  that  house  as  to  make  the  whole  number 
of  its  members  holding  such  offices  or  places  more  than  twenty, 
then  the  seats  or  places  of  such  members  as  shall  have  last 
accepted  such  offices  shall  be  vacated,  at  the  option  of  such 
members,  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  to  twenty  $  and  no 
person  holding  any  such  office  or  place  shall  be  capable  of 
oetng  elected  or  of  sitting  in  the  said  house,  while  there 
are  twenty  persons  in  it  holding  such  offices  or  places ;  and 
every  one  of  the  lord*  of  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom, 
and  every  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  shall,  until  the- 
parliament  shall  otherwise  provide,  take  the  oaths,  and  make 
and  subscribe  the  declaration,  and  take  aad  subscribe  the  oath 
now  by  law  enjoined  to  be  taken,  made,  and  subscribed  by 
the  lords  and  commons  of  the  parliament  of  Great- Britain : 

That  the  lords  of  parliament  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  in  the 
house  of  lords  of  the  united  kmgdem>  shall  have  tlie  same 
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privileges  of  parliament  which  shall  belong  to  the  fords  of 
parliament  on  the  part  of  Great-Britain  ;  that  ail  lords  spiri- 
tual of  Ireland  shall  have  rank,  and  precedency  immediately 
after  those  of  Great-Britain  of  the  same  rank  and  degree, 
and  shall  enjoy  all  privileges  as  fuHy  as  the  British  lords  spi- 
ritual do  now  or  may  hereafter  enjoy  the  same  (the  right  and 
privilege  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  privileges 
depending  thereon,  and  particularly  the  right  of  sitting  on 
the  trial  of  peers*  excepted) ;  that  the  persons  holding  any 
temporal  peerages  of  Ireland,  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
union,  shall  have  precedency  next  after  all  the  persons  hold- 
ing peerages  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees  in  Great-Britain, 
subsisting  at  that  time ;  that  all  peerages  of  Ireland  created 
after  the  union*  shall  have  rank  and  precedency  with  the 
peerages  of  the  united  kingdom,  so  created,  according*  to 
the  dates  of  their  creations;  that  all  peerages  both  of  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland,  now  subsisting  or  hereafter  to  be  created, 
shall  in  all  other  respects  be  considered  as  peerages  of  the 
united  kingdom ;  and  that  the  peers  of  Ireland  shall,  as  peers 
of  the  united  kingdom,  be  sued  and  tried  as  peers,  except  as 
aforesaid,  and  shall  enjoy  all  privileges  of  peers,  except  the 
right  and  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  lords  and  on  the 
trial  of  peers. 

That  it  be  the  fifth  article  of  union,  that  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  as  now  by  law  established,  be  united  into 
one  church,  to  be  called  the  UNITED  CHURCH  of 
ENGLAND  anu  IRELAND;  that  the  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  of  the  said  united  church,  shall 
remain  in  full  force  for  ever,  as  the  same  are  now  by  law 
established  for.  the  church  of  England ;  that  the  continuance 
and  preservation  of  the  said  church  shall  be  deemed  an  essen- 
tial and  fundamental  part  of  the  union ;  and  that  in  like 
nianner  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  shall  remain  and  be  preserved  as  the 
same  are  now  established  by  law* 

That  it  be  the  sixth  article  of  union,  that  his  majesty's 
subjects  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  from  and  after 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1801,  be  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
leges, and  be  on  the  same  footing,  as  to  encouragements  and 
bounties  on  the  like  articles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  either  country  respectively,  and  generally  in 
.respect  of  trade  and  navigation  in  all  ports  and  places  in  the 
united  kingdom  and  its  dependencies ;  and  that,  in  all  treaties 
made  with  any  foreign  power,  his  majesty's  subjects  of  Ireland 
shall  have  the  same  privileges,  and  be  on  the  same  footing,  as 
those  of  Great- Britain  : 

That,  from  the  same  day,  all  prohibitions  and  bounties  on, 
the  export  of  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
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of  either  country,  to  the  other,  shall  cease,  and  the  said  arti- 
cles shall  be  exported  from  one  country  to  the  other  without 
duty  or  bounty  on  such  export : 

That  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
either  country  (not  herein  after  enumerated  as  subject  to  spe- 
cific duties),  shall  thenceforth  be  imported. into  each  country 
from  the  other,  free  from  duty,  other  than  such,  countervail- 
ing duties  as  are  specified  in  a  schedule  lately  adjusted*,  or 
6uch  as  shall  hereafter  be  imposed  by  the  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom ;  and  that,  for  twenty  years  from  the  union, 
the  articles  enumerated  in  another  schedule  shall  be  subject, 
on  importation  into  each  country  from  the  other,  to  the  du- 
ties specified  in  that  instrument  f;  and  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures, known  by  the  names  of  old  and  new  drapery,  shall 
pay,  on  importation  into  each  country  from  the  other,  the 
duties  now  payable  on  importation  into  Ireland;  salt  and 
hops,  on  importation  into  Ireland  from  Great-Britain,  duties 
not  exceeding  those  which  are  now  paid  on  importation  into 
Ireland ;  and  coals,  on  importation  into  Ireland  from  Great- 
Britain,  shall  be  liable  to  burthens  not  exceeding  those  to 
which  they  are  now  subject : 

That  calicoes  and  muslins  shall,  on  their  importation  into 
either  country  from  the  other,  be  subject  to  the  duties  now 
payable  on  the  same  on  the  importation  thereof  from  Great- 
Britain  into  Ireland,  until  the  5th  day  of  January,  1808  ;  and, 
from  and  after  that  day,  the  said  duties  shall  be  annually  re- 
duced, by  equal  proportions  as  near  as  may  be  in  each  year, 
so  as  to  stand  at  ten  per  centum  from  and  after  the  5  th  day  of 
January,  1816,  until  the  5th  day  of  January,  1821 ;  and  that 
cotton  yarn  and  cotton  twist  shall,  on  their  importation  into 
either  country  from  the  other,  be  subject  to  the  duties  now 
payable  upon  the  same  on  the  importation  thereof  from  Great- 
Britain  into  Ireland,  until  the  5  th  day  of  January,  1808 ;  and, 

*  In  this  schedule,  the  highest  customs,  on  importation  into  Britain 
from  Ireland,  are,  for  twenty  hundred  weight  of  cordage  to  be  used 
as  standing  rigging,  4/.  10*.  3d. — for  other  cordage,  4/.  4s.  4«/. — for  a 
hundred  weight  of  refined  sugar,  I/.  19j.  Id.,  Sec. — for  a  pound  of  silk  and 
ribands  of  silk  mixed  with  gold  or  silver,  6s.  &/.  :  the  highest  duties  of 
excise  are,  2/.  3*.  6d.  for  a  hundred  weight  of  flint,  enamel,  stained, 
paste,  or  phial  glass—- 2/.  2s.  Sec,  for  other  sorts  of  glass — the  same  sum 
for  a  barrel  of  sweets  or  made  wines — 19'.  2d.  for  a  hogshead  of  cider— 
12j.  10^.  for  a  thousand  pan  or  ridge  tiles — l£f.  8  \d.  for  a  barrel  of  vine- 
gar— 10j,  6d.  for  a  hundred  weight  of  pasteboard;  and  1th.  for  a  bushel 
of  salt.  On  importation  into  Ireland  from  Britain,  the  highest  counter- 
vailing duties  are,  £/.  2*.  4d.,  Sec.  for  a  hawked  weight  of  refined  sugar 
— 10j.  for  pasteboard — an  equal  sum  for  a  pair  of  dice — and  also  for  a 
barrel  of  sweets. 

f  Wrought  brass,  copper,  and  iron,  cabinet-  ware,  carriages,  glass, 
pottery,  leather,  paper  stained,  haberdashery,  hats,  fee.  are  to  be  subject 
to  a  duty  of  10 per  rent,  on  the  true  value. 
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from  and  after  the  said  day,  the  suk!  duties  shall  be  annually 
reduced  by  equal  proportions  as  near  at  my  be  in  each  year, 
to  that  all  duties  shall  cease  on  the  said  at  ticks  from  and  after 
the  Mh  day  of  January,  1816: 

That  any  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  either  country,  which  are  or  may  be  subject  to  internal 
duty,  or  to  duty  on  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed, 
may  be  made  subject,  on  their  importation  into  each  country, 
from  the  other,  to  such  countervailing  duty  at  shall  appear  to 
be  just  and  reasonable  in  respect  of  such  internal  duty  or  du- 
ties on  the  materials;  and  mat  for  the  said  purposes  the  arti- 
cles specified  in  the  former  schedule  shall  be  subject  to  the 
duties  set  forth  therein,  liable  to  be  token  off,  diminished,  or 
increased,  in  the  manner  herein  specified;  and  that,  upon 
the  export  of  the  said  articles  from  each  country  to  the  other, 
ft  drawback  shall  be  given  equal  in  amount  to  the  countervail- 
ing duty  payable  on  such  articles  on  the  import  thereof  into 
the  same  country  from  the  other ;  and  that  in  like  manner  it 
•hall  be  competent  to  the  united  parliament  to  impose  any 
new  or  additional  countervailing  duties,  or  to  take  off*  or  di- 
minish existing  countervailing  duties,  as  it  may  appear  to 
be  just  and  reasonable,  in  respect  of  any  future  or  additional 
interna]  duty  on  any  article  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  ma- 
nufacture of  either  country,  or  of  any  new  or  additional  duty 
on  any  materials  of  which  such  article  may  be  composed,  or 
of  any  abatement  of  duty  on  the  same ;  and  that  when  any 
such  new  or  additional  countervailing  duty  shall  be  imposed 
on  the  import  of  any  article  into  either  country  from  the 
other,  an  equal  drawback  shall  be  given  on  the  export  of 
every  such  article  from  the  same  country  to  the  other : 

That  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
either  country,  when  exported  through  the  other,  shall  in  all 
cases  be  exported  subject  to  the  same  charges  as  if  they  had 
been  exported  directly  from  the  country  of  which  they  were 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture : 

That  all  auty  charged  on  the  import  of  foreign  or  colo- 
nial goods  into  either  country  shall,  on  their  export  to  the 
other,  be  either  drawn  back,  or  the  amount  (it  any  be  re- 
tained) shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  country  to  which 
they  shall  be  so  exported,  so  long  as  the  expenditure  of  the 
united  kingdom  shall  be  defrayed  by  proportional  contri- 
butions ;  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  shall  extend 
to  take  away  any  duty,  bounty,  or  prohibition,  which  exist 
with  respect  to  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour,  or  biscuit;  but  that 
all  duties,  bounties,  or  prohibitions,  on  the  said  articles,  may 
be  regulated,  varied,  or  repealed,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
united  parliament  shall  deem  expedient. 

That  \t  be  the.  seventh  article  of  union,  that  the  charge. 
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arising  from  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  the  sinkkifc 
fund  tor  the  redaction  of  the  principal,  of  {he  debt  incurred 
in  either  kingdom  before  the  union,  shall  continue  to  be  se> 
parately  defrayed  by  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  except  ae 
herein  after  provided : 

That*  for  the  spaoe  of  twenty  years  after  the  union,  the 
contribution  towards  the  expenditure  of  the  linked  kingdom 
in  each  year,  shall  be  defrayed  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen 
parts  for  Great-Britaba  and  two  parts  for  Ireland :  and  that* 
at  the  expiration  of  the  said  term,  the  future  expenditure 
(other  than  the  interest  and  charges  of  the  debt  to  which 
either  country  shall  be  separately  liable}  shall  be  defrayed  ill 
such  proportion  as  the  parliament  shall  deem  reasonable  on  a 
comparison  of  the  real  value  of  the  exports  and  imparts  of 
the  respective  countries,  upon  an  average  of  the  three  yean 
next  preceding  Uie  period  of  reVkkm ;  or  on  a  comparison  of 
the  value  of  the  quantities  of  dhe  following  articles  consumed 
within  the  respective  countries,  upon  a  similar  average,  tit. 
beer,  spirits,  sugar,  wine,  tea,  tobacco,  and  malt;  or  ao 
cording  to  the  aggregate  proportion  resulting  from  both  these 
considerations ;  or  on  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  income 
in  each  country,  estimated  from  the  produce  for  the  same 
period  of  a  general  tax,  if  such  shall  have  been  imposed  on 
the  same  descriptions  of  income  in  both  countries ;  and  that 
the  parliament  shall  afterwards  proceed  in  like  manner  to 
revise  and  fix  the  said  proportions  according  to  the  same 
rules,  or  any  of  them,  at  periods  not  more  distant  than  twenty 
years,  nor  less  than  seven  yean  from  each  other ;  unless,  pre- 
vious to  any  such  period,  the  parliament  shall  have  declared, 
as  herein  after  provided,  that  the  general  expenditure  shall 
be  defrayed  indiscriminately,  by  equal  taxes  imposed  on  the 
like  articles  in  both  countries :  that,  for  defraying  the  expen- 
diture according  to  the  rules  above  laid  down,  the  revenues 
of  Ireland  shall  constitute  a  consolidated  fund,  which  shall 
be  charged,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  interest  of  the  debt 
of  Ireland,  and  with  the  sinking  fund  applicable  to  the  in- 
duction of  the  said  debt,  and,  secondly,  shall  be  appropri- 
ated towards  defraying  the  proportion  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  united  kingdom,  to  which  Ireland  may  be  liable  in  each 
year :  that  the  proportion  of  contribution  to  which  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland  will  be  liable,  shall  be  raised  by  such  taxes 
.in  each  country,  as  the  parliament  shall  deem  fit ;  provided 
always,  that,  in  regulating  the  taxes   in  each  country,  no 
article  in  Ireland  shall  be  made  liable  to  any  new  or  ad'* 
ditional  duty,  by  which  the  whole  amount  of  duty  payable, 
thereon  would  exceed  the  amount  which  will  be  thereafter 
payable  in  England  on  the  like  article :  that,  if  at  the  end 
of  any  year  a  surplus  shall  accrue  from  the  revenues  of 
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Ireland,  after  defraying  the  interest,  sinking  fund,  and  pro* 
{rational  contribution  and  separate  charges  to  which  the  said 
country  shall  then  be  liable,  taxes  shall  be  taken  off  to  the 
•mount  of  such  surplus,  or  the  surplus  shall' be  applied  by 
the  parliament  to  local  purposes  in  Ireland,  or  to  make  good  an  j 
deficiency  which  may  arise  in  the  revenues  of  Ireland  in  time 
of  peace,  or  shall  be  invested  in  the  funds  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  national  debt  of  Ireland,  to  accumulate  at  compound 
interest,  in  ease  of  the  contribution  of  that  country  in  time 
of  war ;  provided  that  the  surplus  so  to  accumulate  shall  at 
no  future  period  be  suffered  to  exceed  the  sum  of  five  mil- 
lions c  that  all  money  to  be  raised  after  the  union,  by  loan, 
in  peace  or  war,  for  the  service  of  the  united  kingdom,  shall 
be  considered  as  a  joint  debt,  and  the  charges  thereof  shall 
be  borne  by  the  respective  countries  in  the  proportion  of 
their  contributions ;  provided  that,  if  at  any  time,  in  raising 
the  contributions  hereby  fixed  for  each  country,  the  parlia- 
ment shall  judge  it  fit  to  raise  a  greater  proportion  of  such 
contributions  in  one  country  within  the  year  than  in  the 
other,  or  to  set  apart  a  greater  proportion  of  sinking  fund 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  loan  raised 
on  account  of  the  one  country  than  of  that  raised  on  account 
of  the  other  country,  then  such  part  of  the  said  loan,  for  the 
liquidation  of  which  different  provisions  shall  have  been  made 
for  the  respective  countries,  shall  be  kept  distinct,  and  shall 
be  borne  by  each  separately,  and  only  that  part  of  the  said 
Joan  be  deemed  joint  and  common,  for  the  reduction  of  which 
the  respective  countries  shall  have  made  provision  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  contributions :  that,  if  at  any  future  day  the 
separate  debt  of  each  country  shall  have  been  liquidated,  or, 
if  the  values  of  their  respective  debts  (estimated  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  interest  and  annuities  attending  the  same* 
and  of  the  sinking  fund  applicable  to  the  reduction  thereof, 
and  to  the  period  within  which  the  whole  capital  of  such 
.debt  shall  appear  to  be  redeemable  by  such  sinking  fund) 
jhall  be  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  con- 
tributions of  each  country  respectively ;  or  if  the  amount  by 
which  the  value  of  the  larger  of  such  debts  shall  vary  from 
such  proportion,  shall  not  exceed  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
said  value;  and' if  it  shall  appear  to  the  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom,  that  the  respective  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries  witt  tlienceforth  admit  of  their  contributing  indis- 
criminately, by  equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in 
i&ach,  to  the  future  expenditure  of  the  united  kingdom,  it 
shall  be  competent  to  the  parliament  to  declare,  that  all  fu- 
ture expence  thenceforth  to  be  incurred,  together  with  the 
interest  and  charges  of  alt  joint  debts  contracted  previous  to 
wch  declaration,  shall  be   so  defrayed  indiscriminately  by 
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equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in  each  country, 
and  thenceforth  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  re* 
quire,  to  impose  and  apply  such  taxes  accordingly,  subject 
Only  to  such  particular  exemptions  or  abatements  in  Ireland 
ana  in  Scotland,  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  demand  ; 
that,  from  the  period  of  such  declaration,  it  shall  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  regulate  the  contribution  of  the  two  coun- 
tries towards  the  nature  expenditure  of  the  united  kingdom, 
according  to  any  specific  proportion,  or  according  to  any  of 
the  rules  herein  before  prescribed ;  provided  nevertheless^ 
that  the  interest  or  charges  which  may  remain  on  account  of 
any  part  of  the  separate  debt  with  which  either  country  shalj 
be  chargeable,  and  which  shall  not  be  liquidated  or  con  soli* 
dated  proportioriably  as  above,  shall,   until   extinguished, 
continue  to  be  defrayed  by  separate  taxes  in  each  country : 
that  a  sum,  not  less  than  the  sum  which  has  been  granted  by 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  on  the  average  of  six  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  1st  day  of  January,  1800,  in  premiums 
for  the  internal  encouragement  of  agriculture  or  manufac- 
tures', or  for  maintaining  institutions  for  pious   and  chari- 
table purposes,  shall  be  applied,  for  twenty  years  after  the 
union,  to  such  local  purposes  in  Ireland,  in  such  manner  as  the 
parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  shall  direct ;  and  that,  from 
and  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1301,  all  public  revenue 
arising  to  the  united  kingdom  from  the  territorial  dependen- 
cies thereof,  and  applied  to  the  general  expenditure,  shall  be 
so  applied  in  the  proportions  of  the  respective  contributions 
of  the  two  countries, 

That  it  be  the  eighth  article  of  union,  that  all  lavrs  in 
force  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and  all  the  courts  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the  respective  kingdoms, 
shall  remain  as  now  by  law  established  within  the  same, 
subject  only  to  such  alterations  and  regulations  from  time  to 
time  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  the  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom ]  to  require ;  provided  that  all  writs  of  error 
and  appeals,  depending  at  the  time  of  the  union  or  hereafter  to 
be  brought,  and  which  might  now  be  finally  decided  by  the 
house  of  lords  of  either  kingdom,  shall,  from  and  after  the 
union,  be  finally  decided  by  the  house  of  lords  of  the  united 
kingdom ;  and  provided  that,  from  and  after  the  union,  there 
shall  remain  in  Ireland  an  instance  court  of  admiralty,  for  the 
determination  of  causes,  civil  and  maritime  only,  and  that 
the  appeal  from  sentences  of  the  said  court  shall  be  to  his 
majesty's  delegates  in  the  chancery  of  Ireland ;  and  that  all 
laws  at  present  in  force  in  either  kingdom,  which  may  be 
contrary  to  any  of  the  provisions  enacted  for  carrying  these 
articles  into  effect,  be  from  and  after  the  union  repealed. 
And  whereas,  the  said  articles  having  been  laid  before  his 
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majesty,  be  has  been  pleased  to  approve  the  same,  and  to 
recommend  it  to  bis  two  bouses  of  parliament  in  Great-Bri- 
fain  and  Ireland  to  consider  of  such  measures  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  giving  effect  to  the  said  articles :  in  order,  there* 
fixe,  to  gwefaU  effect  and  validity  to  the  same,  be  it  enacted 
%y  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, in  this  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  that  the  foregoing  articles,  each  and  every  one  of 
them,  according  to  the  true  import  and  tenor  thereof,  be  ra- 
tified, confirmed,  and  approved,  and  be  (and  tbey  are  hereby 
declared  to  be)  the  articles  of  the  union  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  and  the  same  shall  be  in  force  and  have  effect  for 
ever,  from  the  1st  da  r  of  January,  JtfOl  ;  provided  that  be- 
fore that  period  a  bill  shall.be  enacted  by  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  tor  carrying  them  into  effect  in  the  like  manner. 

[In  this  act  is  incorporated  a  bill  for  *  regulating  the  mode 
by  which  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons, 
to  serve  in  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  on  the  part 
of  Ireland,  shall  be  summoned  and  returned  to  the  said  par- 
liament/ For  the  substance  of  this  statute  we  refer  the 
reader  to  pages  493—^5. 

[A  clause  follows,  importing  that  the  great  seal  of  Ireland 
may  be  used  in  that  country  as  before  the  union,  and  that 
the  privy-council  of  Ireland  may  be  continued  at  the  royal 
discretion* 
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